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Foreword 
Homage: Raymond.A.Mentzer@consistories.fr 


Bernard Roussel 
Translated by Jonathan A. Reid 


In 1878, Robert Louis Stevenson attempted to heal his broken heart by walking, 
accompanied by his donkey Modestine, from Le Puy-en-Velay to Saint-Jean-du- 
Gard. Some 120 years later, Raymond A. Mentzer also turned his steps toward 
Saint-Jean-du-Gard. This was but one stop among many for a man who for over 
ten years traveled the length and breadth of France's Midi and southwest, as 
well as several towns north of the Loire. He was hoping thereby to relieve more 
than one “historians’ heartbreak” at the loss of so many of the consistory regis- 
ters of the Reformed churches, those irreplaceable documents without which 
it is impossible to describe or understand the life of the Reformed in France 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He never gave up. Journeys 
hither and yon required him to travel by rented car, a laptop his faithful travel 
companion. And since in post-revolutionary France "all roads (eventually) lead 
to Paris,’ he spent long days there in the Archives Nationales or making good 
use of his dog-eared reader's card no. 1379, issued in 1984, in the library of the 
Société de l'Histoire du Protestantisme Français. 

Mentzer kept no diary of his experiences, conferring them instead to oral 
tradition. I know some of those stories. Our house in Le Perray-en-Yvelines 
served as a sort of bed and breakfast between the airport of Roissy-Charles-de- 
Gaulle and his southern destinations. At seventy years of age, he has recently 
lightened his luggage with the 2014 publication of his Inventaire des registres de 
consistoires, a location list of all those registers that do survive. But now there 
he is again, hot on the trail, hunting for lost registers. This revived chase and 
his professional commitments—for example, as a member of the C.1.H.E.C. 
(Commission International d'Histoire et d'Études du Christianisme)—have 
been leading him to distant lands where no consistory ever met. 

I will begin this homage to Raymond Mentzer on a personal note and then 
briefly review the balance sheet of all that we owe him on the eastern shores 
of the Atlantic. If memory serves, I met him for the first time in 1991 at the Six- 
teenth Century Studies Conference in Philadelphia and, according to my diary, 
I must have invited him to our house for the first time in July 1994. Thereafter, 
we saw each other frequently in France as well as in the United States. 

Having organized his destinations and itinerary, Raymond Mentzer arrived 
most often in June, but the devil, who is, as they say, “in the details,” some- 
times foiled his plans, stymieing him with unexpected closures of municipal 
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archives, the departure of staff members on paid holiday, and public trans- 
port strikes. Through his travels, Ray became, among my American colleagues, 
the one who knows rural France the best, notably its “Deep South,” the Midi. 
The restricted opening hours of the archives left him time to appreciate the 
countryside and local cuisine, though occasionally with setbacks. On one oc- 
casion, knowing that he was in my hometown of Marseille, I recommended 
navettes—orange flower-flavored confections—baked in the traditional way 
at a pastry shop near the cathedral of Saint Victor: neither he nor his wife Beth 
could swallow a crumb! On the other hand, he certainly appreciated the meals 
conjured by my wife Jacqueline, and in turn he introduced me to the celebrat- 
ed brasserie "Le Bouillon Chartier" in Paris. For a historian, *nothing human is 
alien," according to the poet P. Terence Afer! 

Raymond Mentzer has served a long commission as a researcher and thus 
witnessed major changes in the practice of our craft. He has frequented the 
reading rooms of old— poorly lit, lacking easily accessible electrical sockets, 
closed for lunch from noon to 2 pm—in which one waited long stretches for 
the documents to appear. Often our colleague had to wade his way through 
waves of genealogists who monopolized all the chairs and the attention of the 
archivists. Nowadays, French people hoping to find out if they descend from 
Clovis and Charlemagne, and Americans chasing their “Huguenot” forebears 
have been learning that their ancestors were more often peasants and com- 
moners than nobles (and fairly naughty ones at that, if the consistory records 
tell the true tale). 

Even better, the registers of the French Public Records Office (état civil) 
have at last been digitized, just as the Ordonnance de Villers-Cotteréts (1539) 
implicitly intended. And there are now plenty of seats available in the reading 
rooms! Finally, the time has arrived when, in newly constructed or renovated 
buildings, researchers can enjoy these glory days of extended operating hours, 
digitized catalogues, and the right to take photographs of documents at will. 

Our colleague also had to overcome unexpected obstacles; for example, the 
lawful but deplorable withholding of registers by private owners convinced of 
their monetary value only because “someone wanted to see them!" Our pleas 
to be reasonable, voiced in the press, received no response. He has even wit- 
nessed amusing episodes during which registers mysteriously disappeared and 
then reappeared in the same place months later, after he was gone. 

All told, Raymond Mentzer has had to bow to the facts: the "historians' heart- 
break" evoked above cannot be fully mended. Henceforth, however, scholars 
are offered some solace: his Inventaire can direct their steps to 309 consisto- 
ry registers from 156 different churches. Ray has added many registers to the 
numbers located by his predecessors; the results of his search are impressive. 
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Such success has been achieved by a researcher who must often have felt 
alone. It was not long before he shared his first findings. I heard them during 
his presentations at the Calvin International Congress and Sixteenth Century 
Studies Conferences, in Saint Louis in 1996 and 1999, and San Antonio in 2002. 
I have also been an attentive reader of his publications. As for the material 
he was accumulating, I had a first chance to measure its extent in Bozeman, 
Montana. There I noticed the near dread of his spouse as his PC hard drive 
begat hundreds of files. On campus, I found it peculiar to discuss the Reformed 
Huguenots of France from centuries long past near to: a museum stuffed with 
the skeletons of dinosaurs, the Lewis and Clark Trail, and Yellowstone National 
Park. Montana truly offers many fine opportunities for “historic(al)’ encoun- 
ters! Thus my wife and I made the acquaintance of a grizzly bear above Logan 
Pass ... at a respectful distance. 

The universities of Montana and Iowa, as well as North American founda- 
tions, have furnished Ray with the means necessary for his research. In France, 
we have done what we could. In 1997 and 2003, Raymond Mentzer was elected 
as a guest professor (Directeur Associé) of the Religious Studies section of the 
École Pratique des Hautes Études, a research institute founded in the late nine- 
teenth century, which counts today several dozen historians of religion. There, 
he did not hazard upon any bears, but was able to speak to an audience of 
researchers, students, and interested members of the general public, who were 
very attentive to his lectures about the history and anthropology of the first 
generations of Protestants. Since he had already in 1966 attended the Institut 
des Sciences Politiques, he had mastered Calvin's specialized language very 
well. Still, I thought it helpful to impose on him several tortuous, sometimes 
cruel, phonetic drills, such as repeating “Hurluberlu,” not “Houwrlouwber- 
louw.” Other exercises were even less anticipated. The seminars—on Mondays 
from 4 to 6 pm—were continued in a bistro nearby, where the conversation 
remained serious and animated. These were, however, disturbed by the back- 
ground music, which the establishment’s proprietor kept claiming he had de- 
vised for us (the customers) and therefore was not willing to turn down: believe 
you me, the sung Psalms they were not. (The music was closer to the Top 40 
than Psalm 40!) 

During the period of those seminars, we met frequently at the former site 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale (rue de Richelieu) as well as at the Société de 
l'Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais (rue des Saints Péres) in Paris. Ray- 
mond Mentzer was also invited to participate in the Groupe de Recherches 
sur l'Histoire du Protestantisme, which André Encrevé, a historian of mod- 
ern Protestantism of Université Paris-Est Créteil Val-de-Marne, Marianne 
Carbonnier-Burkard, a historian at the Institut Protestant de Théologie (Paris), 
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and I had created with the support of the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. Colleagues and students came at times from afar to join us, such 
as Philippe Chareyre (Université de Pau et des Pays de l'Adour). This research 
group, whose status has evolved, continues to exist and is directed today by 
some of the young colleagues who, during the era of its creation, were begin- 
ning their doctoral studies. 

This research group grew in size, generating a network of European and An- 
glophone scholars focusing on the history and comparative anthropology of 
European Protestantism. In this development, Raymond Mentzer played an 
eminent role as a ferryman between historians on both sides of the Atlantic. 
On one hand, he has been vigilant about maintaining the lines of communi- 
cation to American institutions and colleagues. We share a great esteem for 
the late Robert M. Kingdon, whose works on the Genevan Reformation and its 
connections with the one in France are remembered by all. I encountered him 
in Madison, and he also taught at the École Pratique: from Robert M. Kingdon 
to Raymond Mentzer to Glenn Sunshine, a heritage has been passed on. At the 
same time, the presence in Paris of Michael Milway and Jonathan Reid estab- 
lished a connection with Heiko A. Oberman, who posed to me in the presence 
of his doctoral student seminar his formidable and habitual question: "What 
makes you tick as a historian?" Together all of us have preserved these relation- 
ships as time has worn on. 

On the other hand, and more precisely, Raymond Mentzer has had and con- 
tinues to have a major role in the running of large international conferences co- 
directed with Philippe Chareyre, Francoise Moreil, Céline Borello, Didier Poton, 
and others. The first of these was held at Pau, 9-11 June 2005. Its proceedings 
can be read in the Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire du Protestantisme Français 
153 (2007), entitled: “La mesure du fait religieux: L'approche méthodologique 
des registres consistoriaux (Espace calvinien européen, XVIe-XVIIIe siècles)” 
[Taking the Measure of Religious Phenomena: A Methodological Approach to 
Consistory Records in European Calvinist Communities in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries."] Taking part along with Raymond Mentzer were Luc 
Daireaux, Céline Borello, Françoise Moreil, Philippe Chareyre, Didier Poton, 
Hélène Lanusse-Cazalé, and myself for the Reformed churches of France; Mi- 
chelle Magdelaine for those of Frankfurt-am-Main; Robert M. Kingdon, Thom- 
as A. Lambert, Jeff and Isabella Watt, Christian Grosse for Geneva; Charles 
Parker for the Low Countries; Margot Todd for Scotland; Daniéle Tosato-Rigo 
for Lausanne; and Andrew Spicer for the refugee churches of England. A mov- 
ing moment during those hours was the standing ovation we gave in honor of 
Robert M. Kingdon. Though he did not tip his legendary beret, he said he was 
most touched by our acknowledgement. 
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Other conferences followed, of which Raymond Mentzer was one of the 
main architects: Dire l'interdit [Saying the Prohibited; or Speaking the Un- 
speakable] (Avignon 2007); Agir pour l'Église: ministéres et charges ecclésias- 
tiques dans les Églises réformées, XVIe-XVIIe siècles [Working for the Church: 
Ministers and Ecclesiastical Offices in the Reformed Churches in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries] (La Rochelle, 2009); and Institutions et pratiques 
charitables [Poor Relief: Institutions and Practice] (Mulhouse, 2011). Mentzer 
has thereby knotted solid ties with several centers of research, notably the Uni- 
versité de Pau et des Pays de l'Adour (Philippe Chareyre) and the Université 
Paul Valéry, in Montpellier (Serge Brunet). 

Finally, Raymond Mentzer's publications on the history of Protestantism, 
religious anthropology, and "early modern" culture have been widely read. Re- 
flecting on the breadth of his bibliography and works, I offer three observa- 
tions. First, the thirty pages of "Anthropologie historique: les rituels réformés 
(XVIe-XVIIe siècles)” that appeared in the Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire 
du Protestantisme Francais 148 (2002), written by four of us (Christian Grosse, 
Françoise Chevalier, Raymond Mentzer, and myself) announced our desire 
to engage in a contested field of research, which is still considered strange by 
many: the historical anthropology of religion. Mentzer's works had opened 
the way; Christian Grosse and I have subsequently focused our attention 
on the practice of Lord's Supper; and Françoise Chevalier has carefully exam- 
ined the records of the national synods of the French Reformed churches for 
clues. Secondly, without overlooking the importance of his two monographs, 
Heresy Proceedings in Languedoc, 1500—1560 (1984) and Blood and Belief: Fam- 
ily Survival and Confessional Identity among the Provincial Huguenot Nobility 
(1994), one should take note of Mentzer's numerous articles published in di- 
verse venues. Many have appeared in collections of essays such as Sin and the 
Calvinists (1994), which also contains contributions by Robert M. Kingdon, 
Heinz Schilling, Philippe Chareyre, Michael Graham, and Geoffrey Parker, as 
well as Society and Culture in the Huguenot World, 1559—1685, which he edited in 
collaboration with Andrew Spicer. In these works, Anglophone historians for 
whom French is a difficult or dead-end language are well served. Inversely, in- 
veterate Francophones have at their disposala collection of Mentzer's most im- 
portant articles in translation: La construction de l'identité réformée aux XVIe et 
XVIIe siècles (2006). In this way, our colleague has built a bridge between Anglo- 
phone and Francophone scholars. Researcher, expert, scholar, our friend, truly, 
has always cared about making his research findings available to varied readers 
and auditors. 

I should emphasize here another observation. Raymond Mentzer has de- 
ciphered archival documents and elucidated pressing research questions. He 
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is well-known for having unearthed the disciplinary code of the Reformed 
churches (Discipline ecclésiastique) and having commented with respect and 
wit on the conflicts that broke out in the pews of their temples. This learned 
and cultured scholar has drawn on his knowledge to deal with problems of 
great complexity, whence his contributions to Canon Law in Protestant Lands 
(1992), Seeing Beyond the Word: Visual Arts and the Calvinist Tradition (1999), 
Synod and Synodality (2003), and La France Huguenote: Histoire institutionnelle 
d'une minorité religieuse (XVIe-XVIIIe siècles) [Huguenot France: The Institu- 
tional History of a Religious Minority, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries] 
(forthcoming). 

To conclude, a question: What place should we accord Raymond Mentzer in 
the historiography of French Protestantism of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries? In my attempt to respond, I will again take in hand the volume en- 
titled, Les Registres des consistoires des Églises réformées de France, XVIe-XVIIe 
siècles: Un inventaire. This "inventory"—an awfully modest title—was pub- 
lished in Geneva by Librairie Droz and is identified as the fourth volume in the 
series, Archives des Églises réformées de France. In other words, it forms part of 
a series of major studies from which scholars expect much. This series has in 
fact already been enriched with three volumes, cited here in order of publica- 
tion: L'organisation et l'action des Églises réformées de France (1557-1563): Syn- 
odes provinciaux et autres documents, by Philip Benedict and Nicolas Fornerod 
(2012, no. 3); Actes des Synodes provinciaux: Anjou-Touraine-Maine (1594—1683), 
by Didier Boisson (2012, no. 2); Actes des Synodes nationaux: Charenton (1644)- 
Loudun (1659), by Françoise Chevalier (2012, no. 1). I will lengthen that list soon 
with an edition of the Actes des Synodes nationaux, 1559—1572. As one can see, 
the series is far from complete! Raymond Mentzer, who holds an important 
place in this program, has had the wisdom to leave room in his search for the 
"invention" of other registers. At the same time, it should be noted, historians of 
a younger generation have published important studies, which have renewed 
the grand narratives to which we have become accustomed. Here it suffices 
to name two other members of the Groupe de recherches mentioned above: 
Luc Daireaux, “Réduire les Huguenots”: Protestants et pouvoirs en Normandie au 
XVIIe siècle (2010) and Hugues Daussy, Le parti huguenot. Chronique d'une désil- 
lusion (1557-1572), (1st ed., 2014). I will also mention the thesis of Christopher 
McFadin, "The Fiscal Reformation in Rural France, 1598-1685," directed by our 
colleague at the University of Iowa, and the patient research of Jonathan Reid 
on the traces of the evangelical movement before the formation of the first 
Reformed churches. The importance of Raymond Mentzer's contribution to 
the field stands out clearly in the context of these works. 
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The second element of my response is to note that Raymond Mentzer has 
gone further than others in the study of the social practices and religious be- 
haviors of the early Reformed Protestants. He has shown—with documents to 
prove it—that French Protestantism cannot simply be deduced from the doc- 
trines taught by John Calvin or Theodore Beza, and that its institutions were 
not able to control everything. The Reformed, harassed by tireless enemies, 
led a very troubled existence, to whose challenges they sometimes adapted. 
Thereby, they constructed a particular way of being Protestant. The faithful, 
often on bad terms with their consistories, were hardly models of good mor- 
als. Their transgressions of sexual and doctrinal norms were frequent. Wasn't 
that inevitable? In order to survive or advance their families, they concocted 
elaborate, even crude compromises with “idolatry” Some of them even went so 
far as to come to terms with what the synods denounced as “the old paganism,” 
whose customs and beliefs were far from orthodox. As minorities in the midst 
of a hostile society, the Reformed also asserted and defended their place by 
compromising with the authorities in charge and with reigning ideologies, fre- 
quently at their own expense. In the fields of anthropology and the social his- 
tory of religion, Raymond Mentzer has made many fresh observations, dated 
events, and given a profile to the actors or actresses behind the names. He has 
clarified what we had reported or understood badly. In a word, he has analyzed 
and attempted to understand a “real” history of the “real” Reformed commu- 
nity. What more could a historian want? 

Over the last decades, French historians have advanced their methods 
and craft, be it in economic, political, social, intellectual, cultural, or reli- 
gious history. They have not been alone. We recognize how much our histo- 
ry of modern France owes, for example, to the publication in 1972 of Robert 
Paxton’s La France de Vichy. For the history of the Reformation in Franco- 
phone lands, we have learned much from Robert Kingdon, William Monter, 
Philip Benedict, and Mark Greengrass, to cite only a few names. Raymond 
Mentzer is among their ranks. His perseverance in practicing history, in de- 
ciphering archival documents, and in broadcasting his research findings 
has earned him our esteem and that which he has taught us about French 
Protestants in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has elicited our 
gratitude. 

Between the United States of America and France, concord is often threat- 
ened by deep disagreements about geopolitical, economic, and social ques- 
tions. Happily, there exist university and scholarly networks for the exchange 
of knowledge in which mutual esteem and respect remain the rule. It is at the 
heart of one of those networks that we find Raymond A. Mentzer. 
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In the Spring of 2015, I was not permitted aboard the legendary frigate 
L'Hermione, rebuilt in order to stir up memories of transatlantic friendship. 
In writing these pages, however, I fancy myself traveling in its wake, carrying a 
similar message. Raymond Mentzer is for me a friend. With many colleagues, 
knowing what he has written and imagining what he may yet discover, I thank 
Clio for having allowed him to come to France! 
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This map shows the places of origin of most of the consistory registers Raymond 
Mentzer has identified. Today, with few exceptions, these registers are housed in 
the Archives Nationales and in the Library of the Société de l'Histoire du Protes- 
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tantisme Français, both in Paris, as well as in diverse archives départementales. 
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No registers have been found in large towns such as Paris, Orléans, or Lyon. 
These are identified on the map only for easier reading. In spite of heavy loss- 
es, this map still suggests the areas where a Protestant population could be 
found at the end of the seventeenth century, at the time of the Révocation de 
l'Édit de Nantes (Édit de Fontainebleau, 22 October 1685). For more informa- 
tion, consult: Raymond A. Mentzer, Les Registres des consistoires des Églises 
réformées de France, XVIe-XVIIe siècles: Un inventaire (Geneva: Droz, 2014), 


69-140. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Emancipating Calvin 


Karen E. Spierling 


In 1973, in his first published article, Raymond Mentzer examined a 1555 legal 
case in which the city magistrates of Toulouse "ordered the execution of four 
students who had become imbued with the teachings of Calvin while in 
Geneva." While the focus of that essay was neither Calvin nor Geneva, both 
emerged as serious concerns throughout Mentzer's discussion, as the authori- 
ties of Toulouse tracked down people buying and selling books from Geneva 
and tried a number of people in absentia for fleeing to Geneva in the name of 
religion. In retrospect, this essay stood at a crossroads of shifting approaches 
to understanding the history of the Reformation in French-speaking lands. In 
Mentzer's interpretation of the historical situation, Calvin and Geneva loomed 
large in directing the development of the French Reformed movement; and 
French authorities clearly saw the man and the city, together, as a singular 
threat to Catholicism in France. At the same time, Mentzer's close reading of 
the legal sources, in the context of newly emerging discussions among schol- 
ars such as Robert Kingdon, William Monter, and Natalie Zemon Davis about 
the experiences and agency of Reformed laity, was helping to raise scholars' 
awareness of the need to understand the particular contours of local contexts 
in order to best understand the dynamics of the Reformation in France. In the 
subsequent decades since that first article appeared, Mentzer has emerged as 
one of the crucial forces shaping the way that historians investigate, interpret, 
and explain the emergence and operation of French Reformed communities 
and how they interacted with both Calvin and Geneva. 

More than thirty years later, in a 2006 essay, Mentzer posed the following 
questions: "To what extent were the French churches faithful to the Genevan 
model upon which they were founded? Did they also display original and 
uniquely Gallican traits, which might suggest fresh approaches and inventive 
elucidations?" While the entire corpus of his work cannot be reduced to these 
two questions, it is fair to say that in various ways, all of his work, starting with 
that 1973 article, has been helping to build answers to these questions. Not only 


1 Mentzer, “The Legal Response to Heresy in Languedoc, 1500-1560,” 23. 
2 Mentzer, “The Genevan Model and Gallican Originality in the French Reformed Tradition,” 
147. 
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this, but as Bernard Roussel makes clear in his Foreword, Mentzer's 2014 book, 
Les registres des consistoires des Églises réformées de France, xvie-xvrre siècles: 
Un inventaire, provides an invaluable tool for all scholars pursuing these ques- 
tions. By now, the answer to the second question is a resounding— but not yet 
complete—yes. As the eleven essays in this volume demonstrate, Mentzer's 
questions continue to propel cutting-edge scholars to interrogate the connec- 
tions among Reformed communities, ideas, and practices in French-speaking 
areas, at the same time that his own scholarship provides crucial resources for 
that undertaking. 

Raymond Mentzer's scholarly achievements have pushed social and cul- 
tural historians of the Reformation to better understand the connections be- 
tween Geneva and French Protestants while at the same time not allowing our 
understanding to be constricted or defined by traditional assumptions about 
those connections. Such approaches present a significant challenge to long- 
established views of Reformation history in which historical understand- 
ings of John Calvin and later Reformed Christians have often been—and in 
some cases, continue to be—bound and even distorted by established ideas 
and confessional loyalties. Reflecting Mentzer's own approach, the essays in 
this volume further the important task of emancipating the historical figure of 
Calvin, the history of Reformed churches and communities, and our own un- 
derstandings of both, from rigid ideas about how the Reformation developed. 

Taken as a whole, this volume embodies Raymond Mentzer's insistence that 
we look at French Reformed congregations in their individual contexts, shaped 
by local cultures, needs, and political situations, rather than as cookie-cutter 
churches somehow strictly controlled by John Calvin's looming presence and 
principles. Doing this requires us to set aside any notions of an absolute or 
universal relationship between French Reformed communities and Calvin or 
Geneva. Not only does such an approach set us on a path to a fuller and more 
accurate understanding of early modern French Reformed communities; just 
as importantly, it allows us to return to Calvin and Geneva with fresh eyes, 
freed from the baggage that later Reformed communities placed on Calvin's 
image and teachings and thus able to emphasize Calvin's particularly Gene- 
van context without assuming or needing to demonstrate that every other 
Reformed community sought to make itself a non-Genevan Geneva. 

This effort is already ongoing in the work of Raymond Mentzer and his 
many colleagues who work on Francophone (Swiss and French) Reformed 
churches. Their work has been liberating historians and other historically- 
minded scholars from long-established preconceptions about the immutable 
influence of John Calvin over the development of Reformed churches and, at 
the same time, releasing the historical and intellectual figure of Calvin from the 
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burden of being viewed only in retrospect, through all the centuries of church 
developments that came after him. The essays presented in this volume repre- 
sent the most recent steps along this path toward understanding Francophone 
Reformed congregations—including Geneva—as autonomous communities 
grappling with particular circumstances. 

Mentzer's career reflects this development of historians' efforts to disentan- 
gle the history of French Reformed churches from a singular relationship with 
an omnipresent Calvin. Looking back through his work, we find that through 
the mid-1990s, Mentzer often used the term Calvinist to describe French Prot- 
estants, as was the standard practice.? Since then, however, he more often 
uses the term Reformed. This seemingly minor change in terminology signals 
a deep and significant shift in how we conceptualize the establishment and 
practice of the Reformation in France and French-speaking lands (as well as in 
German-speaking Swiss lands, the Netherlands, and Scotland). The term Cal- 
vinist implies a unified (and stereotypically rigid) religious institution and set 
of beliefs which historians increasingly find difficult to demonstrate existed in 
any pure form in the sixteenth century. Nevertheless, the familiarity of the term 
and explicit reference to Calvin sometimes lead scholars—including some in 
this volume—to continue using the word in the interest of making a clear and 
specific connection with non-specialists.^ While no one has yet found a perfect 
solution to this conundrum, the current volume demonstrates the importance 
of freeing French Reformed congregations, Geneva, and even Calvin himself 
from all of the weighty baggage that the term "Calvinist" has accumulated over 
its centuries of traveling across the globe. 

First, all of these authors help to dismantle the fading but still persistent 
ideas that Calvin himself was somehow solely responsible for the ways that Re- 
formed churches developed or that different and later iterations of Reformed 
churches necessarily embodied Calvin's original views precisely as he him- 
self understood them. And more specifically, many of the essays here work 
to emancipate French Protestants from being narrowly defined as inflexible 
or even unthinking enactors of Calvin's ideas. Those more traditional, fixed 
views of the connections between Calvin and the congregations that claimed 
his theology resulted both from early modern religious polemic and from later 
confessional histories written in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Cath- 
olics and Lutherans, for example, have traditionally seen "Calvinists" as dour, 
unbending, and dogmatic, not to mention simply depressing. And historically 


3 As,for example, in his 1994 Sin and the Calvinists. 
4 See,for example, Mack Holt's explanation in Holt, ed., Adaptations of Calvinism in Reforma- 
tion Europe, 1-2. 
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they applied that stereotype across Reformed regions and communities, from 
Geneva to France, the Netherlands, England, and Scotland—and even to the 
American colonies. For Reformed writers, in contrast, the idea of a fully consis- 
tent, unified Calvinism was a sign of success and victory: Calvin was right, and 
later Reformed congregations were proven right as well by how closely they 
followed Calvin. 

The work of Raymond Mentzer and his widespread colleagues, as repre- 
sented by the essays here, helps to complicate and blur lines between Calvin 
and Reformed communities, and also between Reformed and non-Reformed 
Christians. As a result, we have begun to construct a more historically accurate 
view of how the Reformation developed. Perhaps we can no longer locate a 
single, unrelenting voice of Calvin among all of the various Reformed com- 
munities in France but, as these essays show us, that should not distress us. 
In fact, it is something to celebrate, because it means that we are capturing 
reality alongside ideals. We can still see how people adopted and adapted Cal- 
vin's teachings, but we do not have to assume that his ideas existed unchanged 
across time. This allows historians and historical theologians to disentangle 
Calvin's own thinking, as articulated in his published writings and in his Gene- 
van preaching, from the influence of his ideas as they spread and were adapted 
to different contexts. Furthermore, our deepening understanding of Reformed 
French communities allows us to come back to Geneva and look in more de- 
tail at how Reformed ideals were put into practice there. In terms of the story 
of how we study the Reformation, there is an important cycle of scholarship 
and mentorship here: Mentzer's adviser, Robert Kingdon, along with William 
Monter, opened the door to understanding the practice of the Reformation 
in Geneva by turning attention to the Genevan consistory records. In doing 
so, they took crucial steps toward releasing Calvin from the oversized, immo- 
bile early twentieth-century representation of him embodied in Geneva's Wall 
of the Reformers. Mentzer himself took Kingdon's and Monter's approaches 
beyond Geneva to French consistories, asking new questions and developing 
his own methods and interpretations along the way. Mentzer's work, in turn, 
has influenced scholars such as Jeffrey Watt, William Naphy, Christian Grosse, 
Karin Maag, Erik de Boer, and myself, who have applied this improved under- 
standing of French Reformed communities to create innovative questions 
about Geneva and the Swiss cantons. 

Turning to the essays themselves, perhaps the single most important bur- 
den from which they emancipate the historical figure of Calvin the reformer is 
the power of the concept of perfection as the measurement of success. As with 
many recent social and cultural approaches to studying the Reformation, this 
volume calls into question the usefulness of the query, "Was the Reformation 
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a success?"5 As Graeme Murdock observes in his essay, “As Mentzer has noted, 
reading the deliberations of consistories does not suggest that ministers and 
elders thought they could ever achieve perfect obedience to norms of Re- 
formed orthodoxy and morality. Rather these records reflect the perspective 
of clergy and elders that theirs was an endless task of assisting members of 
their congregations to repent of their sins and helping people in their personal 
battle against sin throughout their lives.” Writing about Geneva itself, Jeffrey 
Watt points out that Calvin “believed that a sinless life was not possible,” a cru- 
cial point often forgotten in the emphasis placed on the strictness of Reformed 
discipline." 

Accepting this reality that human perfection was not the goal either of Cal- 
vin or of the communities that built on his ideas allows us to consider the 
particularities of individual consistories in a different light, examining them 
for what they tell us about how Reformed communities operated in practice, 
rather than what they tell us about how Reformed communities did or did not 
follow Calvin's “rules.” Christian Grosse, for example, examines the surprising 
case of a "bipartisan" consistory in Echallens, in the Swiss canton of Vaud, with 
both Reformed and Catholic members, which, he asserts, “constituted an area 
of collaboration between the Catholic and the Reformed churches, and, more 
precisely, between the clerics of the two confessions."? Looking at Montauban, 
France, Graeme Murdock explores the sometimes murky boundary between 
community celebrations and dancing, on the one hand, and Protestant vs. 
Catholic violence, on the other. Philippe Chareyre, Karin Maag, and Edwin 
Bezzina all follow Mentzer’s practice of investigating the ways that particu- 
lar Reformed communities operated. Chareyre emphasizes the multitude of 
variations—in record keeping, process, religious context, and choice of top- 
ics to enforce, for example—that shaped the way that the Reformation was 
practiced in different locations. Maag shows us that not only was Calvin not 
the sole determinant of Reformed practice but, in certain cases, Geneva itself 
adapted to French practices. Bezzina highlights Mentzer's ongoing importance 
in this type of work when he observes that Ray “has helped scholars cultivate 
their understanding of how the laity reacted to confessionalization."? 


5 This question has persisted in some Reformation scholarship despite critiques such as Geof- 
frey Parker, "Success and Failure during the First Century of the Reformation," Past & Present 
136 (1992), 43-82. 

Murdock, “Confessional Boundaries,’ p. 46 below. 

Watt, “Rowdy Refugees,” p. 22 below. 

Grosse, "A 'Catholic' Consistory?" p. 39 below. 
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Bezzina, “Practice of Ecclesiastical Discipline,” p. 149 below. 
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Bezzina's assertion reminds us that examining Huguenot communities 
set more firmly into context can reveal a more empowered laity. As Mentzer 
and other social and cultural historians have begun to discuss in recent work, 
wherever it occurred, the Reformation was always in some ways a negotiated 
process; it was never simply the imposition of one man's vision. A clear illus- 
tration of this is seen in Mack Holt's exploration of the tension between Cal- 
vin's vision and lay agency in the context of vernacular bible reading habits. 
He observes that one traditional narrative of the Reformation emphasized the 
power of sola scriptura: "Liberated from clerical monopoly and control, so goes 
this narrative, lay men and women were thus able to read God's word directly 
without any clerical filter or guide other than the Holy Spirit"? More recent 
discussions emphasize, instead, the concern of reformers like Luther and Cal- 
vin to insist “that only trained clergy were allowed to interpret this sacred text." 
Holt's chapter demonstrates, however, that the work of scholars like Mentzer 
only further complicates this picture, as Reformed laypeople did read bibles 
themselves, for their own particular reasons, with their own particular filters. 

Frangoise Moreil's and Andrew Spicer's chapters foreground and empower 
the laity (and lay priorities) in other important ways. Moreil traces the familial 
and social connections that notarial records reveal in order to better under- 
stand how the Reformed community of Orange operated; her discussion dem- 
onstrates the usefulness of looking beyond consistory records (as Mentzer did 
in his 1994 Blood and Belief) in order to more fully understand how and why Re- 
formed communities succeeded and survived. Where Moreil finds lay connec- 
tions strengthening the community, Spicer's discussion explores the ways that 
Catholic authorities could exploit lay Protestants' concerns about social status, 
networks, and privileges in their efforts to bring Huguenots back to Catholi- 
cism. Examined together, these chapters suggest some of the ways that French 
Reformed church members both reached beyond and resisted some of Calvin's 
ideals, in the process helping to shape their own Reformed communities. 

Finally, in this volume, to emancipate does not mean to break all ties. Ezra 
Plank's chapter demonstrates the value of returning to Calvin's expression of 
his ideas as a crucial part of tracing the developments of subsequent discus- 
sions and practices—in this case, questions about the domestic sphere as sa- 
cred space for Reformed families. Plank's discussion picks up on a theme that 
ties all of these essays together: the Reformation was an ongoing, constantly 
changing process—the fact that this idea is no longer a surprise is due in large 
part to the contributions of Raymond Mentzer, both in his own findings and in 
the approach he has modeled for other scholars that has allowed us to deepen 


io Holt, “Reading the Bible,” p. 177 below. 
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our understanding of the Reformation as it was lived, as a negotiated process, 
in French-speaking lands. At the same time, these essays, each with their own 
new questions and sources, demonstrate the ongoing vitality of the question. 
Our understanding of the Reformation has improved, but there remains a 
great deal to learn. 

For several decades now, Raymond Mentzer has been insisting on the im- 
portance of examining particular contexts to reveal the dynamics of the Refor- 
mation. Rather than destroying our understanding of the influence of Calvin's 
ideas, the work that Mentzer has done and has prompted others to do, the 
conversations that he has helped to build, and the questions that he continues 
to ask all improve our understanding of Calvin's impact by creating a more 
historically accurate view. If we are truly to evaluate the impact of Calvin and, 
even more importantly, of the Reformation more broadly, we must be willing 
to grapple with the messiness of the historical record, and to acknowledge the 
ways in which success in the moment may not have looked like the success 
that later generations of confessional defenders imagined it to be. 

Taken all together, these essays only begin to illustrate the breadth of Ray- 
mond Mentzer's connections and influence on the history of the Reformation 
and early modern Europe more broadly. Among Ray's defining characteristics 
as a scholar are his impeccable sense of collegiality, his talent for facilitat- 
ing scholarly conversations and projects, and his dedication to collaborative 
projects. These aspects of his personality manifest themselves not only in his 
own rich scholarship but also in each edited volume he has produced, collo- 
quium he has helped to organized, and conference panel he has coordinated 
or chaired. Each essay is this volume reflects some aspect of the deeply rooted 
and productive scholarly friendships Ray has cultivated during the course of 
his career thus far, and of the authors' gratitude for his scholarship, collabora- 
tion, friendship, and mentorship. We hope this volume meets the high stan- 
dards that Ray has set for all of us. 


PART 1 


Consistories 


CHAPTER 1 


Rowdy Refugees and Mischievous 
Martyrs in Calvin's Geneva 


Jeffrey R. Watt 


The most important social effect of the Reformation was arguably the 
imposition of social discipline, as all major confessional groups— Catholics, 
Lutherans, Anglicans, and Reformed Protestants—strived to nurture dis- 
cipline in the laity to promote a well-regulated society in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The different confessional groups created disciplinary 
institutions that aimed to enforce morality and to promote their respective 
faiths. Quite prominent among these was the consistory, an institution that 
has been referred to as the Calvinist Inquisition.! An expert on the history of 
French Protestantism, Raymond Mentzer is without a doubt the preeminent 
scholar of French consistories, having spent decades researching these bod- 
ies. Ray organized the first panel in which I participated—a session at the Six- 
teenth Century Studies Conference in Tempe, Arizona in 1987, which, quite 
fittingly, examined consistories—and many very fruitful collaborations have 
followed over the past three decades. Mentzer's findings suggest that Calvin- 
ism probably put more emphasis on discipline than any other confession. 
Some Reformed leaders went so far as to declare that discipline was one of the 
marks of the true church, and Calvin himself described discipline as the "sin- 
ews" of the church, an expression that, as Mentzer has pointed out, a consisto- 
ry in France adopted as its motto.? Ray Mentzer's pioneering work has inspired 
numerous scholars of early modern Europe to scour the archives in France, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and elsewhere for records of consistories and 
similar Reformed disciplinary institutions. As Mentzer has shown, the registers 
of the consistories are an invaluable resource for shedding light on the inter- 
section between religion and society, most notably on the implementation of 
social discipline.? 


An earlier version of this article was presented at the Sixteenth Century Studies Conference, 
New Orleans, 18 October 2014. 

1 See the comparative study, Parker and Starr-LeBeau, eds. Judging Faith. 

2 C.O. 45: col. 514-515; Mentzer, "Disciplina nervus ecclesiae." 

3 See Mentzer, Registres des consistoires. 
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This essay will focus on the Consistory of Geneva, the Protestant disciplin- 
ary institution par excellence of the sixteenth century. Created and dominated 
by John Calvin himself, the Genevan Consistory served as a model for similar 
institutions wherever Reformed Protestantism took hold. Its records provide 
a unique window to the introduction of social discipline as the Reformation 
took root, and they provide a front-row seat to the reception of Calvinism in 
Geneva and reveal Calvin's attitudes toward and treatment of the common 
laity. Comprised of the city's pastors and elders, the Consistory met every 
Thursday— Calvin almost never missed a session—and convoked people for a 
wide range of issues pertaining to the implementation of Reformed morality. In 
the sixteenth century, the Republic of Geneva, the so-called Protestant Rome, 
received a huge influx of refugees, including large numbers of Huguenots, who 
reputedly sought a safe haven where they could practice the Reformed faith. 
The records of the Consistory reveal that during the ministry of Calvin, there 
was plenty of misbehavior among refugees, including those who clearly came 
to Geneva specifically to practice Reformed Protestantism. 

An excellent example involved Jacques Silvestre, who was immortalized in 
Jean Crespin's Book of Martyrs as a repentant executioner. As executioner in 
Dijon, Silvestre was obliged in November 1553 to kill for heresy the Huguenot 
Simon Laloé. According to Crespin, the weeping, contrite Silvestre declared 
upon completing this execution that he could no longer shed innocent blood.* 
Renouncing the role of executioner, Silvestre shortly thereafter left France for 
Geneva where he was admitted to permanent residency in October 1554.5 Not- 
withstanding his reputed claim, Silvestre's career as an executioner did not 
end with the killing of Laloé; he was hired to replace Jean Blanc as Geneva's 
executioner in August 1555. Although he had other vocational options—when 
he was admitted to residency he was listed as a weaver— Silvestre apparently 
found that there were numerous advantages to serving as executioner. A month 
after deposing and banishing the previous executioner for having botched the 
decapitation of two brothers, the Small Council of Geneva hired Silvestre at 
100 florins a year—a salary that was twice Calvin's—and provided him with 
27 bushels of wheat a year, the use of a home, and a new robe every three years 
that served as the uniform of his office, a robe that was similar to those worn 


Crespin, Histoire des martyrs, 2: 25-26. 

5 Livre des habitants, ed. Geisendorf, 1:41 (22 October 1554); AEG, RC Particuliers 8: 164v 
(22 October 1554). 

6 Jean Blanc was deposed, imprisoned for three days, and then exiled for a year after he 
performed very badly in his attempt to execute the Comparet brothers, who suffered a con- 
siderable time before they finally perished; AEG, RC 49: 1221, 123v (4-5 July 1555). 
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by members of the city council." Like his predecessor, he was also to be paid a 
supplement for every execution he performed.? A week later, on 13 August 1555, 
Silvestre was admitted to the Bourgeoisie, thereby receiving citizenship in the 
Republic of Geneva.? Being admitted to the Bourgeoisie less than a year after 
receiving the right to reside in the city was highly unusual. It reflects how much 
importance the Genevans gave to having a competent executioner, and it also 
shows that the executioner was not necessarily a marginal figure, even a pa- 
riah, as he has so often been portrayed.!° 

Over the next few years, Silvestre's behavior was not always exemplary. In 
late June of 1557, the Consistory summoned Silvestre on suspicion of lend- 
ing money at usurious rates, especially in the village of Russin; he might have 
suspected that committing usury in a village might escape the notice of the 
authorities in the city. On this first appearance, the Consistory issued strong 
admonitions and remonstrances to Silvestre because of the proud and disre- 
spectful way in which he spoke to the members of the Consistory. Moreover, 
the Consistory, which could excommunicate but could not impose any secular 
penalties, asked the Small Council, which did have the authority to impose 
criminal sentences, to investigate how Silvestre had brought a chair for himself 
into the Church of la Magdeleine which was higher than all the others, some- 
thing that no citizen had the right to do—far from being a pariah, Silvestre was 
trying, literally, to assume an exalted position in church.” In the coming weeks, 
several people gave testimony that provided strong evidence that Silvestre was 
guilty of usury many times over. Silvestre claimed, not very convincingly, that 
he had not lent money at usurious rates but asked for forgiveness in case he 
had indeed erred in some way. The Consistory again rebuked him and warned 
him to cease such activity.!? 

Silvestre narrowly escaped death in April 1558, when he was ambushed 
while walking back to Geneva after decapitating Pierre Verna in the village of 


7 Interestingly, his robe was to be differentiated from those worn by other officers, includ- 
ing the members of the Small Council, only by the fact that the right sleeve was to be 
shortened (“la mange [=manche] droite entourteillee de la devise pour difference des 
autres officiers"), apparently because he was always supposed to be carrying his sword 
under his arm (“et qu'il porte toujours son espee dessoub le bras"); AEG, RC 49: 152v, 157v 
(6,13 August 1555). Silvestre was to receive twelve coupes of wheat a year, and a coupe was 
equivalent to 2.25 bushels or 79.35 liters; Lescaze, Genève, 112. 

AEG, RC 49:152v, 153r (6 August 1555). 
AEG, RC 49:157v (13 August 1555); Livre des bourgeois, ed. Covelle, 244. 

10 See Harrington, Faithful Executioner. 

11 AEG, R.Consist. 12:68r. 

12 AEG, R.Consist. 12:69v, 711, 735 75r. 
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Céligny. Verna had been a member of the so-called Enfants de Genéve, critics of 
Calvin and the disciplinary regime, most of whom had fled or been banished 
from Geneva following a riot three years earlier. A prominent member of this 
group, Balthasar Sept, who had fled the city after the fracas in May 1555, fired a 
pistol shot and seriously wounded Silvestre in the right temple. Two physicians 
and four surgeons tended his wounds, and Silvestre managed to make a full 
recovery.? He continued, however, to have some run-ins with the Consistory 
and other authorities. The Consistory summoned him and his wife in January 
1559 for marital discord and domestic violence and exhorted the couple to live 
in peace. In April 1560 Silvestre was again in trouble for usury. The Consistory 
referred him to the Council to be punished as a recidivist and excluded him 
from communion or, as Reformed Protestants preferred to call it, the Supper 
(la Céne). Members of the Consistory were especially upset because he denied 
the charges when he first appeared and confessed a week later only because 
witnesses had given compelling evidence to the contrary? A few weeks later, 
on 23 May 1560, the Consistory acceded to Silvestre's request to be readmitted 
to the Supper but gave him strong admonitions to mend his ways.!6 In Decem- 
ber of the same year, however, Silvestre was again appearing before the Consis- 
tory for alleged usury. This time the accusations were more serious as Jean de 
Léry and his wife, Jeanne, accused the executioner not only of lending them 
money at usurious rates (as high as ten percent) to help them pay some debts 
but also of making aggressive sexual advances toward Jeanne while her hus- 
band was out of town. The usury was manifest, and the Consistory accordingly 
again sent Silvestre to the Small Council. Since the Lérys, on the one hand, and 
Silvestre and his daughter and son-in-law, on the other hand, were involved 
in a bitter dispute, Calvin and his colleagues resolved that all five should ab- 
stain from the Supper, admonishing them to end this quarrel so they could 
again take part in communion.” This admonition reflected Calvin's conviction 
that people must refrain from taking communion if they had a troubled con- 
science for sins that they had committed or if they felt rancor toward others, a 
belief that was based on the apostle Paul's warning in I Corinthians (11: 27-29) 


13 Gautier, Médecine à Genève, 70-71. 

14 AEG, R.Consist. 14:142v, 148r. 

15 AEG, R.Consist. 17:56r-v, 62r. 

16 AEG, R.Consist. 17:78v. 

17 AEG, R.Consist. 171911, 192v. On 27 March 1561, Silvestre, his daughter, and son-in-law were 
readmitted to communion; R.Consist. 18:18 quinquies v. In July 1561 Silvestre was accused 
of stealing some poultry, and in April 1563 the Consistory effected a reconciliation be- 
tween Silvestre and his son-in-law, Laurent Truchart, whom the executioner accused of 
wasting money on games of chance (jeux); R.Consist. 18:781; 20:42v. 
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that whoever eats the bread or drinks the cup in an unworthy manner eats and 
drinks judgment upon himself.!8 

Theodore Beza, Crespin, and other Protestant authors glorified the martyr 
Richard Le Févre, a goldsmith from Rouen, after he was burned for heresy in 
Lyon in 1554. Le Févre apparently converted to Protestantism while in London 
and went to Geneva in 1544. Returning to his native France, he was arrested 
in Lyon in early 1551 and condemned to death as a heretic. On 17 January 1551, 
Calvin wrote a lengthy letter to the jailed Le Févre, offering him consolation 
and urging him to remain steadfast in his faith. In confronting the “enemies of 
truth," Calvin declared that Le Févre had to "give glory to God against their rus- 
es and sophistries.” As for their accusations of heresy, Calvin insisted that the 
same charges had been made against "all the apostles and prophets and all the 
martyrs."? As it turned out, Le Févre managed to avoid martyrdom at this time. 
While he was being transported to Paris for execution, some fellow Protestants 
managed to free him from his captors, and Le Févre returned to Geneva. Later, 
he rather imprudently went back to France and was rearrested in Grenoble, 
where he was interrogated by various priests and monks and subjected to tor- 
ture in an attempt to force him to reveal the names of those who had previ- 
ously liberated him. While jailed with other Protestants, Le Févre reputedly 
professed his faith in l'Évangile to a large number of residents of Grenoble who 
came to visit him, provoking authorities to transfer him to a more isolated de- 
tention center. Sent back to Lyon, he was condemned to being burned after 
having his tongue cut out, the execution taking place on 7 July 1554.7? Eugène 
Haag declared that Le Févre was “one of the most glorious martyrs of the Prot- 
estant Church ... [;] never has a Huguenot martyr shown ... a more extensive 
knowledge of Holy Scripture"! 

These descriptions of a saintly man contrast strikingly with the image one 
finds in the registers of the Consistory of Geneva when Le Févre resided there 
for the second time, in the early 1550s. When he first appeared before Calvin 
and his colleagues in November 1552, members of the Consistory immediately 
excoriated him because he did not recognize the grace that God had shown 
him in his escape from imprisonment after being condemned to be burned. 
It had come to the Consistory's attention that following his escape, Le Févre 
was in his native Rouen where he received alms from the "faithful" of that 


18 | See Watt, "Reconciliation and Confession"; Grosse, Rituels de la céne, 508. 

19 C.O. 14: col. 20, 23, epistle 1438. Unless otherwise noted, all translations are the author's. 

20 Arnaud, Histoire des protestants, 1:29-30; C.O. 14: col. 1819, epistle 1438. 

21 Haag, France protestante, 6: 498. See also Bèze, Histoire ecclésiastique, 1:60; Crespin, His- 
toire des martyrs, 2:37—59. 
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community. Far from using those charitable donations appropriately, Le Févre 
had dissipated that money in brothels and illegal gambling establishments and 
then threatened to kill the person who had revealed his gross misuse of alms. 
Le Févre apologized, but the Consistory further asserted that he was also guilty 
of calumny, having written and spoken against both the church and the pastors 
of Geneva. Irate, members of the Consistory referred this troubleur de l'église 
to the Small Council.?? 

The next month Richard Le Fèvre was again summoned, this time for hav- 
ing asked a young woman to marry him without her parents’ permission as 
required in Geneva. The young woman's stepfather, a shearer (tondeur) in the 
drapery industry named Guillaume, who, like Le Fèvre, was a native of Rouen, 
testified that out of pity, he and his wife had often invited the goldsmith to 
their home for a drink after the sermons. Accusing Le Fèvre of abusing this 
charity and of somehow “enchanting” their daughter, Marie, the parents in- 
sisted that they did not agree to this match with Le Fèvre, who did not even 
have a place to live. Testimony revealed that the marriage promises had been 
made in the presence of witnesses but without the knowledge of the parents. 
The Consistory declared this engagement null and sent Richard and Marie to 
the Council to be censured.?? Two weeks later, in January 1553, three men ap- 
peared before the Consistory accusing Le Févre of bragging about having had 
sexual relations with Marie during a period of four days and nights.2* When the 
Consistory questioned Le Févre again in March 1553, he emphatically denied 
those accusations. Apparently Calvin and his associates were also concerned 
about his theological views, because Le Févre insisted that he was no longer 
“obstinate” concerning the doctrine of predestination.2° Recommending that 
he be banished from Geneva, the Consistory sent the goldsmith to the Small 
Council, which conducted an investigation about his reputedly spreading “bad 
doctrine,’ especially with respect to predestination, and bragging about hav- 
ing slept with Marie.?6 On 31 August 1553 the Consistory admonished Le Fèvre 
that he must repent of his faults, including his boasting of having slept with a 
young woman. At first he denied having made that claim but then added that 
if he did, it was in jest to give his companions a laugh. Asking for forgiveness, 


22  R.Consist., ed. I.M. Watt and Jeffrey R. Watt, 7174. The Council ordered a fuller investiga- 
tion, ibid., n. 1119; AEG, RC Particuliers 6:90v (7 November 1552). 

23 . RConsist., ed. LM. Watt and J.R. Watt, 7:210-211. The Small Council affirmed that the 
promises were null; AEG, RC Particuliers 6:127r (2 January 1553). 

24  R.Consist., ed. I.M. Watt and J.R. Watt, 7:218. 

25 R.Consist., ed. I.M. Watt and J.R. Watt, 8:41. 

26 AEG, RC Particuliers 7:33v (3 April 1553); Procès Criminels 2° série, n. 1016 (30 April 1553). 
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Le Févre promised to behave henceforth. Calvin and the other pastors and el- 
ders believed that he was genuinely remorseful for his misdeeds and permit- 
ted him to be readmitted to the Supper.’ This was Le Févre's last appearance 
before the Consistory or any other Genevan institution. It is safe to assume that 
heleftthe city shortly thereafter, as he was apprehended in Grenoble just a few 
months later. 

How do we square the image of Le Févre the martyr with that found in the 
registers of the Consistory? During his brief stay in Geneva, Le Févre was ap- 
parently guilty of gambling, frequenting houses of prostitution, seducing a 
woman with illicit promises of marriages, threatening to kill his accuser, and 
holding unacceptable beliefs concerning predestination. Perhaps he genu- 
inely did an about face after repeatedly being scolded by Calvin and his col- 
leagues. More likely, though, Le Févre was deeply committed to his faith but 
also had trouble controlling his passions. Although he may have had a pen- 
chant for womanizing and gambling, he obviously believed that his faith 
was worth dying for. He could have avoided death both in 1551 and in 1554 by 
abjuring the Reformed faith and embracing Roman Catholicism. In prison in 
Lyon, on 3 May 1554—he made it a point of noting that this was Ascension 
Day— Le Fèvre wrote a letter to his "very dear and perfect friend, Monsieur Cal- 
vin.” Having already been sentenced to death, Le Févre asked the reformer for 
his “holy prayers.” He assured Calvin, “I hope to spend Pentecost in the King- 
dom of the heavens and to go to the feast [noces] of the son of God, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who prepares this holy and sacred spiritual banquet of the im- 
maculate lamb, and to drink from the cup of this great Savior.”’28 He proclaimed 
that Jesus would be his "advocate" in the eternal kingdom and begged Calvin to 
pray to God to give him the "strength and constancy with full confidence in his 
paternal goodness" to persevere. Just thirteen months after the Consistory had 
asked that he be banished from Geneva, Le Févre signed this missive as Calvin's 
“brother and friend in our Lord."?? Though still in Lyon rather than in heaven 
at the time of Pentecost, Le Févre was executed two months after he wrote this 
letter. His experiences aptly showed that one did not necessarily have to be a 
saint to be a martyr. 


27 | RConsisL, ed. I.M. Watt and J.R. Watt, 8:157. 

28  C.0.15:col. 129-130, epistle 1949: "iespere aller faire la pentecouste au Royaume des cieux 
et aller aux nopces du filz de Dieu nostre Seigneur Iesuschrist qui prepare ce sainct et 
sacre banquet spirituel de lagneau immacule et boyre dedans la couppé de ce grant 
saulveur.” 

29 C.O. 15: col. 130, epistle 1949. Mention is also made of Le Fèvre in ibid., col. 139, 221, 264 
(epistles 1955, 2004, 2027). 
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A third French refugee whom the Consistory condemned for moral turpi- 
tude was Jean Fabri, a native of the Alps of Haute-Provence, who had served asa 
pastor and schoolmaster in Lyon. He came to Geneva to practice the Reformed 
faith more freely and was appointed minister at the church of St. Gervais 
in the city of Geneva in 1549.9? As a pastor of one of the city's churches, he was 
named a member of the Consistory the following February.?! Over the next few 
years, Fabri apparently served his charge faithfully and efficiently. He had a 
couple minor conflicts with laymen—more than once he complained of hav- 
ing been insulted— but there were other pastors, including Calvin himself, who 
encountered much more resistance from the rank and file than Fabri did.?? 
The first hint that Fabri was actually guilty of immoral behavior occurred in 
January 1555, when Thévéne Romane, a wet-nurse residing in the Fabri home, 
complained to the Small Council that the pastor had made sexual advances 
toward her; she accused him of coming to her at night and touching her breasts 
and her “shameful parts."5? This matter was never brought before the Consis- 
tory, but the Council did investigate. Fabri denied the accusations; it was just 
her word against his, and members of the Small Council concluded that the 
accusations were without merit and ordered Romane to cry for mercy from 
the tribunal, from God, and from Fabri himself. When she refused to recognize 
Fabri as an homme de bien, she was jailed. And when she persisted in her ac- 
cusations and refused to ask forgiveness of the pastor, the Council ordered that 
Romane be banished from the city, giving her three days to leave unless she 
complied with the previous order.?* Given Fabri's subsequent actions, there is 
good reason to believe that the wet-nurse's accusations were true. 

The following year, on 7 March 1556, less than two months after Fabri had 
received Genevan citizenship,?? the Consistory summoned him to an extraor- 
dinary Saturday session on suspicion of attempted adultery, based on recent 


30 AEG, RC 44:250, 262 (28 October and 11 November 1549); Registres de la compagnie des 
pasteurs, ed. Bergier and Kingdon, 1:61 and n. 4; Roget, Histoire du peuple de Genéve, 3:10. 

31  R.Consist., ed. I.M. Watt and Thomas A. Lambert, 5:3, n. 7. 

32  In1552, for example, Fabri complained that Philibert Berthelier had called him an evil 
man (méchant homme); AEG, RC Particuliers 6:28r (26 July 1552). A member of an influ- 
ential Genevan family, Berthelier was part of the Enfants de Genève, who attacked the au- 
thority of the Consistory and of the pastors, who were all natives of France. After the riot 
pitting the Enfants de Genéve against supporters of Calvin in May 1555, Berthelier fled the 
city. Berthelier's conflicts with Calvin far eclipsed those he had with Fabri. On Berthelier, 
see Grosse, Excommunication de Philibert Berthelier. 

33 AEG, RC 48:184r (28 January 1555). 

34 AEG, RC 4938r, 20r—v, 24r, 25r (25, 28 February; 7, 8 March 1555). 

35 Livre des bourgeois, ed. Covelle, 248; AEG, RC 50:99r (14 January 1556). 
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revelations made by a married woman, Marguerite Jacquéme. This was the 
only case considered at this special session, and Fabri appeared along with 
Marguerite and her husband, Jean Jacquéme. Marguerite affirmed that she 
had gone to see Fabri numerous times and had spent time with him both in 
his home and in his garden. She claimed that on one occasion about three 
years ago, Fabri earnestly solicited her to fornicate with him, telling her that 
he could sire the children that her husband was unable (or perhaps unwilling) 
to give her. Marguerite added that Fabri aggressively kissed her and fondled 
her breasts. When she reported the incident to her husband, he confronted 
the pastor, who, with strong “exclamations,” begged Jacquéme for forgiveness 
for his actions. Facing his colleagues on the Consistory, Fabri announced that, 
obeying “his conscience and the Word of God,” he had confessed to his fellow 
pastors on the previous day—evidently at the weekly meeting of the Company 
of Pastors—that diabolical temptations had pushed him to becoming too in- 
timate with Marguerite and that “Satan had led him" to proposition her. The 
scribe recorded that Fabri made a rambling mea culpa, begging for forgiveness 
and claiming that he had been beseeching God for mercy for these misdeeds 
for the past three years. He did, however, vehemently deny having kissed and 
fondled Marguerite. Finding this to be a most scandalous case, the Consistory 
referred it to the Small Council and suggested that it seek information from 
the woman (Thévéne Romane) who had been banished for accusing Fabri of 
similar lewd actions.?6 Calling for a transparent investigation, members of the 
Consistory declared to the Council that one must not ignore such behavior 
because "ministers of the Word of God are not like the monks of the past who 
hid their faults."?? 

Two days later, the Council undertook an investigation of this “sad scandal" 
and uncovered some further details. When Fabri told her that he could give 
her the children she wanted, Marguerite Jacquéme protested that God did not 
want her to have children with anyone other than her husband, to which Fabri 
replied that in this case the two of them would not be doing anything wrong. 
Marguerite claimed that Fabri was very aggressive in his attempts to kiss her 
and tried to throw her on the bed, causing her to weep. After being rebuffed, 
Fabri returned another day and told her that she was too prudish; afterward, he 
also exhorted her several times not to tell anyone about the incident. When the 
Council interrogated Jean Jacquéme, he revealed that when he first confronted 


36 X RConsist., ed. J.R. Watt and I.M. Watt, 11:29-31. 

37 RConsist., ed. J.R. Watt and I.M. Watt, 11:30, n. 159; AEG, RC 51:42r (9 March 1556): “les 
ministres de la parolle de Dieu ne sont pas comme les moyne d'aultrefoys pour ensepvelyr 
leur fautes." 
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Fabri, the pastor emphatically denied all accusations, though eventually 
admitted that he had indeed become too intimate with Marguerite. Ques- 
tioned by the Council, Fabri in part tried to deflect blame away from himself 
onto Marguerite by asserting that he was "attracted at that time by Marguerite's 
lasciviousness.”38 Fabri did admit that when Marguerite complained about her 
husband—apparently about his inability to give her children—he told her 
that he himself could provide her with babies; however, he continued to deny 
vigorously that he tried to take her by force. Fabri now confessed that he had 
behaved badly and had cried many times about what he had done and begged 
for mercy from God. In passing sentence, the Small Council noted that Fabri by 
his own admission solicited Marguerite Jacquéme to fornicate with him; that it 
was only her refusal that prevented him from actually fornicating; that pastors 
must set a good example for their flocks; that such matters must be brought to 
light rather than kept in the shadows; and that Fabri could no longer “preach 
in good conscience" as a result of this sin. Taking all these things into consider- 
ation, the Council ruled that Fabri must be removed from the ministry and for- 
bidden to preach. Accepting this sentence, the now ex-pastor got on his knees 
and begged for mercy from God and from the Council members.?? 

This fascinating case tells us much about the way in which Genevan pastors 
policed themselves. The pastors, the Consistory, and the City Council wasted 
no time in handling this matter. He confessed his sin to the Company of Pas- 
tors on Friday, was harshly admonished by the Consistory on Saturday, and, 
following the interrogation of all interested parties, was defrocked by the Small 
Council on Monday. His inappropriate behavior toward Marguerite Jacquéme 
undoubtedly grew out of pastoral visits. Clearly she had talked to Fabri about 
intimate details about her married life, bemoaning the fact that she was never 
going to have children with Jean. Perhaps she complained that her husband 
showed little interest in sex or concluded that he was infertile. Just as the Ro- 
man and Spanish Inquisitions aggressively pursued priests who solicited peo- 
ple who confessed their sexual sins in fulfilling the sacrament of penance, so 
Reformed leaders were quite concerned about the possible abuse of power by 
pastors in interacting with parishioners who sought consolation or advice. It 
is important to note, however, that Fabri was ultimately convicted by his own 
confession. Had he denied propositioning Marguerite, members of the Consis- 
tory and of the Small Council might have taken his word over hers, just as they 


38 | AEG, RC 51:42v (9 March 1556). 
39 AEG, RC 5r42r-v (9 March 1556). See also c.o. 21, col. 630; Registres de la compagnie des 
pasteurs, ed. Bergier and Kingdon, 2:66. 
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had when they considered the accusations made by Thévéne Romane a year 
earlier.^? Authorities might also have paid special attention to the allegations 
since Fabri's accuser, Jean Jacquéme, was a rather affluent cloth merchant.^! 
It is also important to note that the Council's decision in March 1556 did not 
actually mark the end of Fabri's career as a clergyman. About a year and a half 
after his removal, Fabri appeared again before the Small Council asking per- 
mission to accept the invitation from "certain gentlemen from Piedmont" to 
go there to serve as a pastor. Notwithstanding his past sexual misconduct, the 
Genevan magistrates granted Fabri's request, a decision that may bring to mind 
modern cases of transferring pedophile priests from one parish to another.*?? 


40  Onthis case, see also Roget, Histoire du peuple de Genève, 5:21-22. 

41 Originally from Cadenet in Vaucluse, Jean Jacquéme received permission to live in 
Geneva in 1551; AEG, RC Particuliers 4:299v (4 September 1551); Livre des habitants, ed. 
Geisendorf, 119 (4 September 1551). He received citizenship in 1555 by paying fifteen écus, 
a rather large sum, for admission to Geneva's Bourgeoisie; RC 49:71v (9 May 1555); Livre des 
bourgeois, ed. Covelle, 243. 

42 AEG, RC 53:372v-373r (28 October 1557); Roget, Histoire du peuple de Genève, 5:22; Heyer, 
Église de Genève, 461. Fabri was not the first pastor in Geneva who was removed from his 
charge at least in part because of sexual misconduct. Jean Ferron, originally from Poitiers, 
was appointed pastor in 1544 and served the city's Church of St. Gervais. From March 
through September 1549, the Small Council and the Company of Pastors dealt with al- 
legations of sexual misconduct against him; unfortunately, there are no extant Consistory 
records for this period. Ferron's problems with his colleagues began when two female ser- 
vants—at one point the Council registers said three—accused Ferron of making sexual 
advances and touching them lewdly. Ferron actually admitted that he had touched inap- 
propriately one of the servants while his wife was out of town but claimed, quite uncon- 
vincingly, that he was only testing her to make sure that she was “a good girl.” Another 
accuser was a former servant who asserted that she left the Ferron household because 
of the pastor's sexual overtures, though Ferron maintained that he fired her for having 
stolen from him. Rumors of Ferron's misconduct spread, and the Company observed 
that attendance was poor when he was conducting the church services. On 13 April, the 
Company decided that Ferron should be transferred from St. Gervais to another church, 
and two days later it ordered him to switch places with Jacques Bernard, the minister 
who was serving the villages of Satigny and Peney. In front of the entire Company, Fer- 
ron became furious and verbally attacked Calvin, declaring that he was vindictive and 
loved flattery, and denounced another unnamed pastor as a flatterer. He refused to trade 
pastoral charges with Bernard. Ferron showed some contrition when he appeared before 
the Company for the last time on 7 September. After the other members of the Company 
declined his request to be readmitted, Ferron rose to leave and took "three or four steps," 
at which point he turned around and asked if they would at least write him a letter of 
recommendation. This, too, they refused to do. AEG, RC 44:35r-v, 36v, 42v, 441, 52v, 56v, 58r, 
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These and similar cases reveal the gap between the goals and the achieve- 
ments of reformers in promoting pious behavior and social discipline. They 
also palpably show Calvinist attitudes toward sin, faith, and salvation. Cal- 
vin wrote a letter to Le Fèvre as he languished in jail, urging him not to be 
swayed by those around him who claimed that one is saved not only by faith 
but also by works. The reformer proclaimed, "[I]n saying that only faith in 
Christ justifies us, we mean above all that we are all cursed and that there is 
only sin in us and that we cannot think or do any good other than the extent 
to which God governs us by His Holy Spirit, as members of the body of his 
Son. ... God accepts as favorable the good works that we perform through 
His virtue, even though they are always stained by their poverty" ^? Although 
Calvin undoubtedly was disappointed with the behavior of all three French ref- 
ugees— the amorous pastor, the money-hungry executioner, and the gambling 
womanizer—he also believed that a sinless life was not possible and that, 
notwithstanding their serious shortcomings, all three of these men could be 
redeemed. Interestingly, in 1554, the same year that Le Févre was executed in 
France, the Small Council permitted the publication in Geneva of an edition 
of Crespin's martyrology, provided that it avoided using the terms "saint" and 
“martyr” a reflection of Protestants’ rejection of the possibility of the interces- 
sion of saints.^^ Moreover, though they definitely did not lead saintly lives, all 
three of these individuals were obviously strongly tied to the Reformed faith. 
There is no reason to doubt that for Silvestre, killing the Huguenot in Dijon 
was a life-changing experience; that Le Févre preferred a painful death to re- 
nouncing his faith; or that Fabri was genuinely interested in dedicating his 
life to preaching Reformed doctrine. One may dismiss Fabri as a hypocrite or 


59r, 69r, 70v, 88v-89r, 126bis, 201v, 202v (5, 7, 14, 15, 22, 29 March; 1, 2, 15, 16 April; 6 May; 7 
June;1September 1549); Registres de la compagnie des pasteurs (ed. Bergier and Kingdon), 
1:58-61 (13 April-7 September 1549); R. Consist., ed. I.M. Watt and T.A. Lambert, 4193 and 
n. 85. See also Manetsch, Calvin's Company of Pastors, 62—63. 

43  C.o. 14: col. 20, epistle 1438; "[E]n disant que la seule foi en Christ nous iustifie, nous en- 
tendons en premier lieu que nous sommes tous maudits, et quil ny a que peche en nous: 
et que nous ne pouvons penser ne faire aucun bien, sinon entant que Dieu nous gouverne 
par son sainct Esprit, comme membres du corps de son Fils. Dieu recoit pour agreables 
les bonnes oeuvres que nous faisons par sa vertu, combien quelles soient tousiours en- 
tachees de quelque povrete." 

44  AEG, RC 48:107r (23 August 1554); Gregory, Salvation at Stake, 146147, n. 44; Halkin, "Mar- 
tyrologies et la critique," 56-57. As we have seen, Calvin himself did not hesitate to use 
the term “martyr” in his letter to Le Fèvre. Jean-François Gilmont maintains that this issue 
was shaped much more by the bitter political divisions at this time rather than by strong 
opposition to the term “martyr”; Jean Crespin, 169—170. 
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accuse Calvinists of being highly selective in how they remembered Silvestre 
and Le Fèvre.#5 But the history of these three men also reinforces the fact that 
in promoting Reformed morality and championing a strong disciplinary sys- 
tem, members of the Consistory were not trying to eradicate sin. Martyrs could 
indeed be viewed as paragons of faith in spite of leading deeply flawed lives. 
Calvin and his colleagues were more interested in getting the residents of Ge- 
neva to recognize and feel genuine remorse for their sins than in trying to lead 
a sinless life, which they considered impossible. 


45 Raymond Mentzer noted the need to use caution in considering the descriptions of 
the reputed courageous behavior of martyrs at the time of their executions. He rightly 
notes that martyrologies were not "designed to be descriptions of legal practice"; Heresy 
Proceedings, 121. 


CHAPTER 2 


A "Catholic" Consistory? The Bipartisan 
Consistorial Court of Echallens in the Vaud 
(Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries) 


Christian Grosse 
Translated by Christine Rhone 


With patience and perseverance in equal measure, Raymond Mentzer has, for 
several years, conducted research all across France to locate and meticulously 
describe the registers held by the Huguenot consistories from the Reforma- 
tion to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes.! We know that the recording and 
preservation of the minutes of the consistories was not only a major tool in the 
exercise of Reformed ecclesiastical discipline, the instrument of its efficacy, 
but also a collective record and testimony before the divine of the constancy 
with which the Reformed churches sought to guide the penitential progress of 
the faithful, between the fall into sin and the return to the way of amendment.” 
The project, essential for stimulating students and researchers to produce 
new works on Reformed ecclesiastical discipline under the Ancien Régime in 
France, was ambitious and difficult to achieve, given the extreme dispersal of 
these registers in various collections of archives. 

Raymond Mentzer has nevertheless managed to uncover and inventory 309 
registers and to furnish the complete list to the scholarly community together 
with an important introduction and an extensive bibliography in his book: Les 
registres des Consistoires des églises réformées de France, xvre-xvire siècles: un 
inventaire (Geneva: Droz, 2014). His work has directly inspired a similar un- 
dertaking that aims to create a directory, as complete as possible, of the regis- 
ters left by the Reformed consistories of French-speaking Switzerland (Suisse 
Romande), from the Reformation to the end of the Ancien Régime. With his 
permission, this directory has adopted the format of the information files that 
Mentzer developed to describe each register, so that researchers can easily cir- 
culate between the inventories of France and French-speaking Switzerland. 
A team of five historians, specializing in the history of the churches and 


1 The present text was translated by Christine Rhone. I thank Amélie Isoz for her careful read- 
ing of the original text as well as her comments and corrections. 

2 Mentzer, "La mémoire d'une fausse religion," 461-475; Grosse, "Rationalité graphique et dis- 
cipline ecclésiastique”; and Grosse, "Inquisition and Consistory Records: Consistories." 
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consistories of French-speaking Switzerland as well as the local archive col- 
lections, was formed to complete the project (Amélie Isoz, Salomon Rizzo, 
Michèle Robert, Nicole Staremberg, and myself). Our team was confronted 
with a situation different from that which Mentzer faced in France: in French- 
speaking Switzerland, the corpus, covering three centuries, included a far 
greater number of preserved registers (more than 700; less than half that num- 
ber for France); on the other hand, locating them presented distinctly fewer 
difficulties since the majority of the documents is today deposited—with a 
few local exceptions—in cantonal archive collections. In France, in contrast, 
the registers are dispersed in national, departmental, municipal, or private ar- 
chives, when they were not taken abroad in the baggage of the Huguenots leav- 
ing the kingdom after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes? 

In the course of the enquiry, our team was surprised to discover in the inven- 
tory of the “Bda” collection of the Vaud cantonal archives, which assembles the 
consistory registers, an entry referring to a document identified as originating 
from a "Catholic" consistory; one can in fact read the following entry in this in- 
ventory: “Bda 50 ECHALLENS (CATHOLIC)." The following category in this 
same inventory is described in this way: “Bda 51 ECHALLENS (REFORMED)." 
Keeping to the facts that this inventory indicates, the town of Echallens, situat- 
ed in the heart of the Vaud, exactly between Lausanne and Yverdon-les-Bains, 
would thus have had two consistories in the early modern era, one Catholic 
and the other Reformed. 

As surprising as it may seem, the idea that Echallens would have been in a 
completely original situation within the landscape of the Reformed consisto- 
ries through the coexistence of two ecclesiastical tribunals both called “consis- 
tories" is not, in fact, new. One finds it explicitly expressed already in 1772, in 
the article of the Encyclopédie of Yverdon written by Albrecht von Haller and 
concerning Echallens: “Echallens is really only a castellany. ... It has a consis- 
tory for the Reformed parishes. For the Catholics, there is a consistorial court 
of four assessors of the two religions, under the presidency of the bailiff, who 
nominates them; it decides in the first instance concerning cases of matrimo- 
ny and impurity.’> We observe furthermore that this particular case was rather 
well-known in the eighteenth century, since the information contained in the 
article by von Haller circulated rather widely: the article "Echallens" was re- 
printed in 1780 in the Dictionnaire universel des sciences morale, économique, 


3 Mentzer, Les registres des Consistoires des églises réformées de France, 35-51. 

4 Archives cantonales vaudoises (henceforth: Acv), Bda/96/Inv. 28: "SERIE Bda. REGISTRES 
DES CONSISTOIRES. 1574-1798). 

5 Encyclopédie ou dictionnaire universel raisonné des connoissances humaines, 55. 
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politique et diplomatique, ou bibliothéque de l'homme-État et du citoyen by 
Jean-Baptiste Robinet,® then, in 1788, in the Dictionnaire historique, politique 
et géographique de la Suisse by Vincenz Bernhard von Tscharner and Gottlieb 
Emmanuel von Haller.? 

A somewhat closer examination, such as the one conducted with a view 
to establishing the directory of the consistorial registers of French-speaking 
Switzerland, enables us, however, to clarify the question and understand the 
source of the confusion. It first makes apparent that the document, to which 
the shelf number Bda 50 refers, is not, properly speaking, a register. It is no 
more than a notebook of twelve pages, of which only three bear a consisto- 
rial statement, concerning two sessions held on 10 and 17 October 1740. On the 
other hand, under the shelf number Bda 51 one finds a more substantial set 
of documents since it includes two notebooks and three registers that cover, 
with a few lacunas, most of the eighteenth century (1721-1794).8 Bda 50 and 
51 do not really form two distinct series of documents, but bring together the 
corpus of the statements of one single consistory, that of Echallens, to which 
are added two collections of loose papers including sentences and correspon- 
dence, classified in another collection.? The item numbered Bda 50, in this 
corpus, is a single statement recorded for unknown reasons in an individual 
notebook, entered late and separately in the collections of the Vaud cantonal 
archives,!° and inserted between the statements of the Echallens consistory 


London: associated booksellers, 1780, 20—21. 
In Geneva: Barde, Manget & Comp., & in Paris: Buisson, 1788, 1:312. 

8 AVC, Bda 51/1: Register of the Echallens Consistory. From 4 May 1714 (the first session dat- 
ing from 9 April 1721) to 8 February 1727. Lacuna: 22 November 1721-28 January 1723; ACV, 
Bda 51/2: Register of Echallens Consistory. From 3 September 1727 to 13 January 1736. Lacu- 
nas: 8 September 1727-2 May 1729; 22 April 1730-3 July 1732; 31 July 1733-20 October 1735; 
ACV, Bda 51/3: Register of Echallens Consistory. From 22 * 1738 (the month is illegible, but 
a subsisting final "t" suggests that it must be the month of juillet or août, that is, July or 
August) to 2 October 1747; ACV, Bda 51/4: Register of Echallens Consistory. From 9 October 
1747 to 25 November 1783 (the last session dating from 10 March). Lacunas: 6 November 
1748—24 February 1750; 5 November 1763-4 March 1766; 23 December 1774-14 March 1776; 
8 May 1779-8 January 1781; 20 May 1781-7 February 1783; Acv, Bda 51/5: Register of Echal- 
lens Consistory, From 4 March 1784 (the first session dating from 25 August) to 8 April 
1794. Lacuna: 26 August 1784-9 January 1786. 

9 ACV, Be 1/18: Consistorial matters or procedures and sentences concerning paternity. From 
8 March 1743 to 25 August 1797; ACV, Be 1/19: Consistorial matters or procedures and sen- 
tences concerning paternity. From 30 July 1754 to 11 June 1684. 

10 Notebook Bda 50 bears on the back of the last folio a note indicating that it was "Brought 
to the A.C.V. on 25 April 1995 by Mr. Maurice Conne." 
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sessions of 17 July 1740 and 2 August 1741 contained in the register with the shelf 
number Bda 51/3. 

The classification adopted by the Vaud cantonal archives is a unique and 
coherent series. How, then, did the distinction between two entries, one 
“Reformed” and the other “Catholic,” arise within it? The only indication of 
what could have led to establishing this distinction resides in the mention, 
among the list of consistory members present at the session of 17 October 1740, 
of “the priest of Sonney instead of the priest of Bottens." The participation of 
this priest in this session, however, was neither the sign of the existence of a 
"Catholic" consistory, nor even the trace of an extraordinary session for which 
the presence of a priest would have been deemed useful. On the contrary, it 
reveals the most interesting and original characteristic of this situation in con- 
text of the Reformed ecclesiastical tribunals—namely, the ordinary function- 
ing of the Echallens consistory. The indication showing that priests took part 
in these sessions appeared not only in notebook Bda 5o, but at the heading of 
almost all the sessions of the Echallens consistory in the eighteenth century. 
Their absence was, on the contrary, the exception. Nor are we in the situation 
that Haller described, with the parallel functioning of two consistories. The 
very specific feature of this consistory was precisely its structure of a bipartisan 
court.! The aim of the present text, therefore, is to shed light on this structure, 
as well as the history and function of this consistory. 

The bipartisan structure of the consistory of the Echallens is, as far as 
I can verify, a unique situation in the whole history of Reformed consisto- 
ries. While Echallens may not hold a central place in the general history of 
Reformed churches, the uniqueness of this structure, never before studied as 
such, clearly deserves a close analysis. However, if we look at this exceptional 
situation from the point of view of the history of confessional coexistence in 
early modern Europe, the bipartisan consistory of Echallens appears less odd. 
Recent historiography has increasingly distanced itself from the dominant 
paradigm of confessionalization which emphasizes confessional confronta- 
tions, instead examining local situations of cohabitation between Catholic and 
Protestant communities. This more recent work has revealed the very prag- 
matic procedures these communities often conceived and followed in order 
to keep the peace and preserve a precarious confessional balance. While there 
are now many studies on cohabitation within families, neighborhoods, or civil 


11 The term bipartisan (mi-partie) is generally used to apply to civil courts rather than con- 
sistories. I have chosen to use this word in the case of Echallens consistory, however, 
because the bipartisan nature of the consistory is an extension of the same bipartisan 
nature of the local municipal and judicial institutions. 
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institutions, collaboration within ecclesiastical institutions remains far less 
understood. This again makes the situation in Echallens very interesting. 
The town of Echallens was part of a set of seigneuries (with Orbe, Grandson, 
Bottens, and Montagny-le-Corboz) jointly administered by the cities of Bern 
and Fribourg. In the context of the Burgundian Wars (1474-1477), these territo- 
ries were in a first phase (1476) conceded jointly to the confederated cantons 
and then (1484) attributed, against compensation granted to the other cantons, 
exclusively to Bern and to Fribourg, which grouped them at that point into two 
common bailliages (also called “mixed” or “mediate” bailliages): that of Orbe 
and Echallens and that of Grandson. Each of these bailliages was governed dur- 
ing five years by a bailiff named in turns by Bern and Fribourg, who exercised 
sovereignty on these territories by "alternative," according to the terminology 
then employed. The bailiff, issued from one of these two cities, had to report on 
its administration to the other city. The joint government of these territories 
was based on an arrangement that required, moreover, that any matters of dis- 
pute be subject to a “conference” bringing together— generally at Morat—the 
representatives of the two sovereign States.! This system remained satisfactory 
until the time of the Reformation, when the confessional choices of the two 
sovereign cities—Bern having adopted the Reformation in 1528— placed them 
in opposite camps on the religious plane.“ After the first War of Kappel (1529), 
in a context where Bern endeavored to make all the territories subject to its 


12 Cameron, Greengrass, and Roberts, eds, The Adventure of Religious Pluralism; Christin, La 
paix de religion; Boisson and Krumenacker, eds, La coexistence confessionnelle à l'épreuve.; 
Dixon, Freist, and Greengrass, eds, Living with religious diversity; François, Protestants et 
catholiques en Allemagne; Grosse, "Tolérance ou coexistence?"; Hanlon, Confession and 
Community; Kaplan, Divided by Faith; Luria, Sacred Boundaries; Hófele, Laque, Ruge, and 
Schmidt, eds, Representing Religious Pluralization; Walsham, "Cultures of Coexistence.” 

13 For Echallens specifically, see: Jaquemard, “Le régime des deux Etats Souverains à 
Echallens.” 

14 The situation of confessional cohabitation within joint territories existed elsewhere 
in the Swiss Confederation; several of these examples have been the object of focused 
studies. See especially: Head, “Shared Lordship, Authority, and Administration”; id., “Reli- 
gious Coexistence and Confessional Conflict in the Vier Dörfer. Practices of toleration in 
Eastern Switzerland, 1525-1615; id., “Fragmented Dominion, Fragmented Churches: The 
Institutionalization of the Landfrieden in the Thurgau, 1531-1610”; Stucki, “Protestants 
et Catholiques sur les mémes bancs d'Eglises. Tolérance pratiquée en 1670?"; Volkland, 
"Konfessionelle Grenzen zwischen Auflósung und Verhartung Bikonfessionelle Gemein- 
den in der Gemeinen Vogtei Thurgau (CH) des 17. Jahrhunderts"; id., “Reformiert sein 
‘unter’ Katholiken. Zur religiósen Praxis reformiert Gläubiger in gemischtkonfessionel- 
len Gemeinden der Alten Eidgenossenschaft im 17. Jahrhundert"; id., Konfession und 
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authority accept the Reformation, while Fribourg attempted to maintain them 
in obedience to Rome, an agreement between the two cities took place, which 
adapted the measures of the first Peace of Kappel to the common bailliages. 
This agreement or “way of life" [mode de vivre], concluded on 30 January 1532 
and published successively in Orbe and in Grandson on the following 4 and 5 
March, proscribed religious insults, provocations, and violence; required not 
only the forgiveness but also the active forgetting of past grievances; orga- 
nized the simultaneum, that is to say the sharing, regulated in a detailed man- 
ner, of places of worship; and granted freedom of conscience to the subjects 
of these territories. In the version of this text published at Grandson appeared 
an additional article stipulating that where the Mass had been abolished by 
the majority of the parishioners, it would not be re-established, but where the 
majority voted in its favor, its maintenance or its suppression could be sub- 
ject to a new vote by the parishioners; furthermore, where the majority opted 
for maintaining the Mass, Reformed preaching also had to be offered? This 
agreement, more favorable to the Reformation than to the Catholic Church, 
reflected the power relationship that then existed between Bern and Fribourg 
and that endured in the course of the following years. The solution of the 
“Plus,” that is to say, the majority vote to decide on the confessional orienta- 
tion of the parishes where it was taken, inspired by a procedure established 
as early as 1524 in Appenzell and extended to the common bailliages by the 
first Peace of Kappel (Treaty of Steinhausen), was confirmed in the course 
of subsequent negotiations between Bern and Fribourg conducted in 1538, 


Selbstverstündnis: reformierte Rituale in der gemischtkonfessionellen Kleinstadt Bischofszell 
im 17. Jahrhundert. 

15  Onthe clauses regarding oubliance in religious peace, see: Grosse, "Imprescriptibilité ou 
pardon?”. 

16 The bibliography on the question of the simultaneum is rather extensive; see notably, 
recently: Christin, “Le temple disputé: les Réformes et l'espace liturgique au xvI° siècle”; 
Head, “Fragmented Dominion, Fragmented Churches"; Jalabert, "Le simultaneum en Lor- 
raine orientale et en Alsace Bossue (1648—1789)"; Luria, "Sharing sacred space.” The si- 
multaneum at Echallens is nevertheless an extremely interesting case, in the sense that 
it is exceptionally well documented over the whole modern period, and that clashes and 
agreements are interspersed in the reports between Catholics and Reformed concerning 
the use of the temple and the cemetery throughout the course of the period. 

17  Vuilleumier, Histoire de l'Eglise réformée du Pays de Vaud, vol. 1, 80-81; Herminjard, Cor- 
respondance des réformateurs, vol. 2, 401-404, n? 371; Junod, ed., Mémoires de Pierrefleur, 
61-63. 
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then again in 1554.18 It was then applied, as an instrument of religious conquest 
by Bern, with success until 1619. 

In the bailliage of Grandson, it was thus the entire group of parishes that 
progressively accepted the Reformation between 1531 and 1564 (1531: Fiez; 1533: 
Yvonnand; 1537: Concise, Onnens and Champagne; 1538: Giez; 1552: Provence;!9 
1554: Montagny and Grandson; 1555: Saint-Maurice; 1564: Bonvillars).2° In the 
bailliage of Orbe-Echallens, the process unfolded in two phases, with a first 
wave of “Plus” that confirmed the acceptance of the Reformation between 1553 
and 1575 (1553: Oulens; 1554: Orbe; 1570: Mex; 1575: Goumouéns-la-Ville) and a 
second wave that completed it in 1619, with the abolition of the Mass voted at 
Penthéréaz and at Poliez-le-Grand.?! Between the end of the sixteenth century 
and the beginning of the seventeenth, the resistance of Fribourg became more 
determined and the process of conversion by means of the "Plus" then reached 
its limits. The parishes of Assens, where aborted attempts to vote took place in 
1602 and 1617, and Bottens and Echallens, where the Catholic majority exclud- 
ed a majority decision in favor of the Reformation, thus maintained a situation 
of confessional coexistence throughout the Ancien Régime.22 

Sheltering the castle where the bailiff was based, the town of Echallens was 
administered, at least from the beginning of the seventeenth century, accord- 
ing to a principle of parity between the Catholics and the Reformed. This prin- 
ciple not only determined the sharing—often difficult—of the same religious 
building,?3 but also governed the functioning of institutions. The Council that 
directed the town was thus composed of an equal number of Protestant and 
Catholic members and the judicial system counted as many representatives of 
one religion as the other. The Rights and Freedoms of Echallens [franchises], 
approved by Bern and Fribourg in 1715, thus provided that the city exercising 
alternative sovereignty would elect for certain responsibilities "de quatre su- 

jets de l'une et de l'autre des religions" |four subjects of one religion and of the 


18  Dupraz, Introduction de la Réforme par le ‘Plus’, 1-12. On the question of the introduc- 
tion of majority voting in the procedures of Swiss decision-making, see Elsener, "Zur Ge- 
schichte des Majoritátsprinzips," and more generally on voting, Christin, Vox populi (and 
specifically pp. 140-160 for the “Plus” in the Vaud). 

19 See specifically for Provence: Meylan, Le village de Provence et la Réformation. 

20  Dupraz, Introduction de la Réforme par le “Plus” 12-14. 

21  lbid.,15-41, 83-113; for Goumoéns, see specifically: Blakeley, “Did the Pastor Buy You a 
Drink?': Religious Choice, Clerical Persuasion, and Confessional Elections in the Village 
of Goumoéns.” 

22  Dupraz, Introduction de la Réforme par le “Plus” 9712, 146-190. 

23 Grandjean, Les temples vaudois, 307. 
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other].?^ Rather strictly applied, the principle extended as far as the procedure 
of admission to the bourgeoisie: the reception of a Catholic could only be fol- 
lowed by the reception of a Reformed so as to maintain balance of the power 
relationships.25 

This principle also applied to the consistorial court, starting from a period 
that is, however, difficult to define. Concerning the date of institution of the 
Echallens consistory, the available information is actually too fragmentary to 
form an exact and definitive idea. It is known that the Bernese mandate order- 
ing the bailiffs to establish consistories in all the parishes of the Vaud that had 
accepted the Reformation dated from 27 May 1558. Lacking systematic appli- 
cation, it was reiterated on two occasions in August of the same year and in 
February 1559.26 According to Henri Vuilleumier, historian of the Reformation 
in the Vaud, the establishment of the consistories of the common bailliage of 
Orbe and Echallens would in fact have dated from this period. Based on Histoire 
de la Réformation de la Suisse (1727-1728) by Abraham Ruchat and on the Actes 
dela Classe d'Orbe, of which the pastors of Echallens were part, he stated firstly 
that towards 1559, the Bernese government "institua aussi pour les réformés de 
[la châtellenie d'Echallens] un consistoire, comme il en avait déjà institué en 1553 
pour les ressortissants de la chátellenie d'Orbe, à Grandson et à Morat pour ceux 
de ces deux bailliages" [also instituted a consistory for the Reformed of (the 
castellany of Echallens), as one had already been instituted in 1553 for the citi- 
zens of the castellany of Orbe, at Grandson and at Morat for those of these two 
bailliages].?" Secondly, he indicated more generally that "dés les temps de la 
Réformation, un consistoire avait été établi dans chacune des deux chátellenies, 
à Orbe d'abord puis à Echallens" [as early as the time of the Reformation, a con- 
sistory had been established in each of the two castellanies, first at Orbe, then 
at Echallens].?8 It is true that in the case of Orbe, we know of a decision of the 
sovereign cities, dating from 1558 and explicitly concerning the creation of a 
consistory: this decision also implied that the jurisdiction of this consistory, 


24  Matzinger-Pfister, Les Coutumiers du Pays de Vaud à l'époque bernoise, 1536-1798, 457. 

25 Matzinger, “L'introduction de la Réforme dans les bailliages communs de Berne et Fri- 
bourg: son évolution à Echallens, 40 and “Echallens, centre administratif et judiciaire," 
57; Ebener, Le régime des deux Etats souverains et les aléas de la coexistence confessionnelle, 
49-50. 

26  Matzinger-Pfister, “L'introduction des consistoires dans le pays de Vaud,’ 117-118; id. 
"L'organisation politique, judiciaire et administrative des bailliages vaudois sous l'Ancien 
Régime (1536-1798),” 61-64. 

27  Vuilleumier, Histoire de l'Eglise réformée du Pays de Vaud, 1:586. 

28  Vuilleumier, Histoire de l'Eglise réformée du Pays de Vaud, 1:275. 
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meeting at Orbe, extended both to Grandson and to Echallens.2° Between this 
decision and the early eighteenth century, however, a consistorial authority 
began to meet at Echallens independently of the Orbe consistory. 

The preserved registers of Echallens consistory enable us to establish that, 
in any case, this authority existed on 9 April 1721, date of the first statement. 
But on the back cover of the first volume, we read the transcription of a deci- 
sion concerning the functioning of the consistory taken “in the assembly of 
16 November 1713.” Furthermore, a loose paper inserted in the first of these 
registers and probably comprising part of its cover suggests an existence ear- 
lier than the date of the first statement, since it bears the following indication: 
"Suitte du Registre des assemblées Consistoriales qui se convoquent à Eschálens" 
[Continuation of the Register of the Consistorial assemblies that meet at 
Eschálens].?? Without convincing evidence for the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, these elements thus lead to the conclusion that the Echallens con- 
sistory existed at the latest starting in 1713. 

If it is therefore difficult to establish when exactly a consistory started to 
function at Echallens itself, we nevertheless have several decisions that to a 
certain extent regulated the exercise of discipline among the whole group of 
the common bailliages and that had an impact on the way in which the Echal- 
lens consistory actually worked in the eighteenth century, that is to say, starting 
from the time when its registers are preserved. From 1554, Bern and Fribourg 
jointly promulgated a ruling entitled: “accord et convention concernant le Con- 
sistoire, les excez d'yvrognerie, la punition des vices manifestes, et de ladultere 
et paillardise. Item pour le Divorce et pretentions en faict de Mariage, és Bailli- 
ages communs de Morat, Grandson, et Eschallens" [agreement and convention 
concerning the Consistory, excesses of drunkenness, the punishment of mani- 
fest vices, adultery and pailliardise (sexual immorality); also for Divorce and 
claims concerning Marriage, of the common Bailliages of Morat, Grandson, 
and Echallens]. It is, in all plausibility, to this document that the first preserved 
register of Echallens consistory referred when it indicated that its sessions 
"se convoquent à Eschálens, à la maniere qu'il est prescrit par le Concordat con- 
clud entre les deux Tres Illustres Souverains de ces lieux" [assemble at Echallens, 


29 X "Auf dem Bericht, dass die Prádicanten der Herrschaft Orbach und Echallens, sowie die 
von Grandson, um einen gelegenen Ort für Abhaltung ihres Chorgerichts ansuchen und 
dass dieses nóthig sei, indem einige Reformierte anderswohin zur Kirche gehen und ei- 
nige Katholische an verbotenen Tage Fleisch essen, wird das Consistorium oder Chorg- 
ericht beider Herrschaften nach Orbach verlegt" (Die Eidgenóssischen Abschiede, 1350 
(1558).) 

30 ACV, Bda 51/1 (loose sheet). 
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in the manner prescribed by the Concordat concluded between the two Very 
Illustrious Sovereigns of these places ].?! 

In this ruling, Bern and Fribourg agreed on a distribution of roles between 
the different authorities who were responsible for regulating social mores. 
Drunkenness, gambling, excesses of dress, and other moral offenses of this or- 
der were sanctioned by a fine inflicted by the bailiff, of which the product was 
then distributed equally between the two sovereign States. In cases of adultery 
and illicit sexual relations (“fornication”) that did not lead to divorce, it provid- 
ed that the bailiff should form an ad hoc court “de quatre ou six Prud'hummes" 
[of fouror six wise men] that would lead an investigation in the light of which it 
would pronounce a sentence. Finally, purely matrimonial matters, requests for 
divorce, or disputes concerning engagements to marry, were directly referred 
to one of the cities exercising sovereignty on the common bailliage.8? This rul- 
ing was reproduced in the general collections of consistorial laws published in 
1640 and in 1746.3? It thus remained in force throughout the Ancien Régime. 

Two texts completing these measures were added in 1757-1758. The Bernese 
authorities published, firstly, in 1758, Loix consistoriales pour les trois baillages 
mediats, Morat, Grandson, et Echallens, of which a German version had ap- 
peared the preceding year.?* This was a republication of articles that already 
featured in the general collection of the Loix consistoriales published in 1746, 
with the difference that the version of 1757-1758 was expunged of references 
to the Supreme Consistory of Bern.?? The text adapted the functioning of the 
consistories of the Vaud to the particular situation of the common bailliages 
by providing that all matters ordinarily under the jurisdiction of the Bernese 


31 ACV, Bda 51/1 (loose sheet). In 1640, this ruling was referred to as an “accord et convention" 
[agreement and convention] and in 1746 as a “Convenant fait entre les deux Etats de Berne 
de Frybourg" [Covenant made between the two States of Bern and Fribourg]. 

32 Die Eidgenössischen Abschiede, 889. 

33 Loix, et ordonnances du Consistoire de la ville de Berne, tant pour causes matrimoniales, que 
chastiments d'Adultere, Paillardise et autres vices et transgressions, Comme icelles ont esté 
premierement faites, et en apres par diverses fois changées, selon les occurences, qui se sont 
presentées; Et maintenant de nouveau corrigées, augmentées, et esclaircies, pour cy apres 
estre observées tant en la Ville, que au Pays, Berne: Estienne Fabry, 1640, 72—73; Loix con- 
sitoriales de la ville et republique de Berne, Berne: Imprimerie de Leurs Excellences, 1746, 
114—115. 

34  Chorgricht-Satzung für die drey gemeine Aemter Murten Grandson und Tscherlitz, Bern: in 
Hoch-Oberkeitlicher Druckerey, 1757; Loix consistoriales pour les trois baillages mediats, 
Morat, Grandson, et Echallens, Berne: Imprimerie de LL.EE., 1758. 

35  Vuilleumier, Histoire de l'Eglise réformée du Pays de Vaud, 4:30-31. 
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government (Senate) or the Supreme Consistory of Bern were, in these com- 
mon bailliages, under that of the "Alternative Sovereign,” that is, the Council of 
Bern or the Council of Fribourg; in other words, every time that the Supreme 
Consistory of Bern, final authority of disciplinary procedure of the Vaud, was 
mentioned in the text of 1746, it was replaced by "Alternative Sovereign" in that 
of 1758. Much more extensive than the measures of 1554, this text especially 
emphasized the fact that divorce procedures—the latter being permitted in 
cases that the Bernese consistorial laws endeavored to define narrowly and 
precisely— could finish before the Fribourg government which, however, be- 
ing Catholic, recognized only the annulment of marriage and not divorce.36 

The Bernese authorities published a second text in 1758 entitled: *Ordon- 
nances qui doivent servir de régle aux Pasteurs et aux Consistoires pour le 
maintien de la discipline ecclésiastique des Eglises réformées des trois Baillages 
Médiats de Morat, Grandson et Echallans" [Orders that the Pastors and the 
Consistories must use as a rule to maintain the ecclesiastical discipline of the 
Reformed churches of the three Common Bailliages of Morat, Grandson and 
Echallens].3” This brochure of about ten pages picked up the fourth part of 
the Loix consistoriales of 1746, adding an article taken from the fifth part of the 
same document. It thus summarized a set of standards that concerned "atten- 
dance at public worship, resting on Sundays, catechism, baptism, Holy Com- 
munion and the religious examination of adults"; the supplementary article 
aimed specifically at banning ceremonies of the Roman church. For each of 
these questions, the text indicated the jurisdictions of surveillance and sanc- 
tion that belonged respectively to the pastors, to the consistory and to its mem- 
bers, as well as to the bailiff. 

Although the measures that we have just analyzed always appeared as ap- 
plicable to all the common bailliages, their implementation also depended on 
local circumstances. If Grandson and Orbe, since the time of the “Plus,” were 
entirely Reformed communities where these measures could therefore be ap- 
plied without obstacle, the same was not true at Echallens, where Catholics 
and Protestants, priests and pastors coexisted. The examination of the regis- 
ters of the Echallens consistory allows us to observe how this legal framework 
translated into practice and reveals working elements that it did not regulate. 


36 The precise analysis of the application of divorce procedures during the period when 
Fribourg exercised the alternative would merit a separate study; it is beyond the scope of 
the present introduction to the Echallens consistory. 

37 Bern, Imprimerie de LL. EE., 1758. 

38  Vuilleumier, Histoire de l'Eglise réformée du Pays de Vaud, 4:31. 
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This examination thus reveals, first of all, that this authority, which referred 


nu 


to itself in its own statements as “venerable Consistory, consistorial assem- 
bly,’ or “consistorial court,” was based in fact on a bipartisan organization, al- 
though this form of structure was not mentioned in any of the legal texts that 
we have just reviewed. Presided over by the bailiff himself or, in his absence, by 
his representative lieutenant baillival acting in his name (as was also the case, 
for example, in the Lausanne consistory??), the Echallens consistory generally 
brought together both the town priest and the minister.^? Often, the minis- 
ters and priests of the neighboring parishes of Assens, Bottens, and Polliez-le- 
Grand were also present. In the list of those present who appeared regularly at 
the beginning of the statement, the clerics were either mentioned one after the 
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other with their respective function (“priest,” “vicar,” “minister,” or “pastor”), or 
given a more general attribution that emphasized the bi-confessional charac- 
ter of the assembly since reference was made there to "Messieurs les Ecclésias- 
tiques et Pasteurs des deux Religions" [Sirs the Clerics and Pastors of the two Re- 
ligions] or “de l'une et de l'autre Religion" [of one and the other Religion]. This 
character furthermore extended to the assessors, that is, to the lay members 
of the ecclesiastical court, generally members of families of local notables in 
the case of the Vaud consistories, who were further described as being “moitié 
d'une religion, moitié d'une autre" [half of one religion, half of another].*! This 
diversity was recognized by the vocabulary used by its contemporaries, the 
members of the ecclesiastical tribunal referring to it themselves as a “Consis- 
toire myparti" [bipartisan Consistory].#? It is in fact the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the Echallens consistory since this bipartisan organization, relatively 
frequent at the level of municipal institutions in situations of confessional 
coexistence,?? never, to my knowledge, appears elsewhere in reference to con- 
sistorial institutions. 

Although the joint participation of ministers and priests at the consisto- 
rial sessions thus comprised the most frequent situation, it nevertheless also 
happened that the consistory met in the absence of any cleric,^^ or even—but 


39  Staremberg Goy, “Contenir la parole et le geste à Lausanne au xvi11* siècle,” 179. 

40  Onthepriests of this bailliage and their level of education, see: Coutaz, "Les bibliothèques 
des curés d’Asens, de Bottens et d’Echallens.” 

41 ACV, Be1/2 (bailliage tabs), f. 458v (document without a date but later than 1707). 

42 ACV, Be1/2 (bailliage tabs), f. 458v (document without a date but later than 1707). 

43 On this question, see notably Christin, La paix de religion, 73-102; Head, “Shared Lordship, 
Authority, and Administration"; id. “Religious Coexistence and Confessional Conflict in 
the Vier Dörfer”; Kaplan, Divided by Faith, 223—230. 

44 See for example Acv, Bda 51/2 (15 March 1730, 4 September 1732, 30 July 1733) (no pagina- 
tion). This scenario also occurs in other consistories of the Vaud. 
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more exceptionally—in the sole presence of a priest.4 In certain extremely 
rare cases the Echallens consistory thus appeared to have deserved the name 
thatan entry in the classification of the Vaud cantonal archives had incorrectly 
given it! 

The Echallens consistory did not meet on a regular basis. For example, be- 
tween 1748 and 1768, it held on average only four or five sessions per year, know- 
ing that in some years (1749, 1764, 1765), it held none at all. On this level, its 
functioning did not fulfill the general requirements of the Bernese authorities 
concerning ecclesiastical courts: the latter were in fact normally supposed to 
meet every fifteen days*® and proceeded to general censures before the four 
annual celebrations of Holy Communion,* which was never the case at Echal- 
lens. In fact this functioning more directly fulfilled one of the articles of the 
rules formulated by Bern and Fribourg in 1554, which mandated the bailiff to 
convene a session when a matter arose. This article targeted cases of adultery 
and paillardise. Now it was indeed this category that mobilized the Echallens 
consistory most frequently. 

The concentration of consistorial activity on questions of illicit sexual- 
ity and matrimonial dispute was a phenomenon widely observed in French- 
speaking Switzerland in the eighteenth century.^8 In this regard, the character 
of the Echallens consistory was not unusual. But in its case, the general profile 
of the contentions that it addressed probably corresponded to a specific distri- 
bution of repressive functions. It was very probably the reflection of the ruling 
of 1554. The latter entrusted, let us remember, the treatment of extra-marital 
and illicit sexuality (“adultery and fornication”) to ad hoc sessions convened 
by the bailiff, directly turning over to the latter the repression of other moral 
offenses. However, this same ruling stipulated that matrimonial causes must 
be referred to the Council of the city exercising the “alternative.” The registers 
of the Echallens consistory show on this point that, in practice, a more subtle 
distribution of tasks took place. Even if illegitimate pregnancies formed the 
vast majority of the matters that it treated and even if the repression of illicit 


45 See for example Acv, Bda 51/2 (8 May 1729; 5 September 1732) (no pagination). 

46 Hubler, “Le fonctionnement du consistoire paroissial de Vallorbe au xv111* siècle,” 128. 

47 Matzinger-Pfister, Les sources du droit du canton de Vaud, 209, n? 69 (Mandements et or- 
donnances chrétiennes, Bern, 25 May 1598). 

48 Watt, The Making of Modern Marriage; Colombo, “Les femmes hors-la-loi consistoriale 
à Lausanne au XVIII® siècle”; Sirois, "Le Consistoire de Payerne au xv111* siècle”; Mottu- 
Weber, “Paillardises, ‘anticipation’ et mariage de réparation à Genève au XVII® siecle”; 
Staremberg Goy, "Absolument contraire aux égards d'heus au sexe féminin’?”; Antoine, 
“Consistoire, Conseil des xx1v et police des mœurs au xv111* siècle”; Delacroix, “Que donc 
ce que Dieu a joint, l'homme ne le sépare point." 
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sexuality and its consequences claimed most of its attention, a set of matrimo- 
nial procedures composed above all of requests for divorce and disputes about 
engagements to marry appeared in the registers. The Echallens consistory thus 
assumed, in fact, a jurisdiction of investigation in these matters that the 1554 
ruling did not attribute to it. In every case, however, the procedure was ulti- 
mately referred for a final decision to the "alternative" sovereign and never to 
theSupreme Consistory of Bern. From this viewpoint, the Echallens consistory 
conformed to the measures constituting its specific legal framework. 

The fact that no offense of a religious type emerged from the statements of 
the Echallens consistory may be the result of the 1554 ruling, but we cannot 
dismiss the hypothesis that it may have been due to the overall evolution of 
the disciplinary activity of the Reformed ecclesiastical tribunals, which saw 
this category diminish everywhere in the eighteenth century. Similarly, moral 
offenses were scarcely mentioned in the registers. When they were mentioned, 
they were always closely connected with the central jurisdictions of this consis- 
tory: if the "vie déreglée" [lawless life] of Francois Marc Mayet was denounced, 
it was in relation to a matter of paillardise;?? similarly, when the consistory ac- 
cused two brothers of leading "une vie peu regleé et scandaleuse par leurs jure- 
mens et querelles domestiques" [a lawless and scandalous life by their swearing 
and domestic quarrelling], it was in context of the responsibility mandated 
to the ecclesiastical court to attend to the pacification of conflicts within the 
married couple and thus to preserve the stability of the matrimonial bond.59 
Everything in the registers of the Echallens consistory seemed to confirm that 
the measures of the 1554 ruling, which attributed moral suppression not to the 
consistory but to the bailiff, were respected. For example, drunkenness, while 
still frequently suppressed by the other consistories of the Vaud,°! was never 
mentioned here. We will see, however, that the ministers and priests exercising 
ecclesiastical discipline were far from considering this matter unimportant. 

The Echallens consistory thus essentially functioned as a matrimonial 
court—to which either the authorities or the concerned parties could refer— 
andas an investigative body regarding illegitimate pregnancies. It pronounced 
but few sanctions. Most of the procedures initiated within it finished at Bern 
and Fribourg where the final decisions were taken and the possible sanctions 
pronounced. But it happened in exceptional cases that it issued admonitions 


49 ACV, Bda 51/2, 14 July 1732 (no pagination). 

50 ACV, Bda 51/4, 15 March 1751 (no pagination). 
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and imposed penance by requiring that a believer “demande genoux ployés par- 
don à Dieu, à la chambre, et à tous ceux qu'il a scandalisé par sa faute" |kneeling, 
ask forgiveness of God, the court, and all those that he has scandalized by his 
fault].5? By proceeding in this way, the Echallens consistory went beyond the 
jurisdictions that the texts granted it and that directly guided its activity, but 
acted in conformity with the practice of the other contemporary consistories 
of the Vaud.53 

Most of the individuals affected by its operations were Reformed. This ob- 
servation, however, does not imply that it had no jurisdiction over the Catholic 
parishioners of Echallens. A procedure was even developed in 1714 to manage 
the order of the speakers in the consistory according to whether the matter 
treated concerned a Catholic or a Reformed party: “Il a été convenu entre mes- 
sieurs les Ecclésiastiques de l'une et de l'autre des Religions, qu'en conséquence de 
ce qui se proposa, dans l'assemblée du 16° novembre 1713, pour sçavoir quel devroit 
opiner le premier dans les assemblées ou ils sont obligés de se rencontrer ensem- 
ble, Que lorsqu'il s'agira des faits d'un Catholique, Messieurs les Curés opineront 
les premiers, mais lorsqu'il sagira de ceux d'une personne de la Religion, ce sera 
Messieurs les Ministres" [It has been agreed among sirs the Clerics of both re- 
ligions, that as a result of what was proposed in the assembly of 16 November 
1713, to know who should express an opinion first in the assemblies where they 
must meet, That when it will concern the facts of a Catholic, the priests will ex- 
press their opinion first, but when it will be those of a Reformed, it will be the 
ministers. ]54 In fact, one observes that the Catholic believers were indeed sum- 
moned before the consistory for the same type of matters as those concerning 
the majority of their Reformed contemporaries: principally illegitimate preg- 
nancies.® If these cases were not absolutely exceptional, they remained never- 
theless much rarer than those of the Reformed citizens summoned before the 
Echallens consistory. 

This situation was, in practice, among the points of friction between the two 
communities. The Reformed thus complained about the fact that the Catho- 
lics "finissent entre eux sourdement" [agree tacitly among themselves] on all 


52 ACV, Bda 51/2, 28 October 1727 (no pagination). 
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the matters “ou les évoquent à Frybourg, quelle alternative qu'il ait" [or speak 
of them at Fribourg, whatever the alternative may be], while “on fait passer 
… toutes celles des Reformés devant les Chambres miparties" [those of the Re- 
formed are all sent before the bipartisan courts] and that they are “portées 
ensuitte autant à Fribourg, qu'à Berne, selon l'alternative” [then brought either 
to Fribourg or to Bern, according to the alternative].56 On the other side, the 
priest of Bottens addressed complaints to the sovereign cities because "l'on a 
fait comparoitre un Cath[olique] R[omain] pour fait dadulteres dans un Con- 
sistoire mypartie, dont le Seigneur Bally etoit juge" [a R(oman) Cath(olic) has 
been made to appear before a bipartisan consistory for the fact of adulteries, 
where Lord Bally was judge], thus eliciting the response of a minister who re- 
minded him that “les Cath[oliques] R[omains] doivent dépendre de ces Consis- 
toires [mi-parties| comme les Réformés” [the R(oman) Cath(olics) must depend 
on these (bipartisan) consistories as do the Reformed].5? If it was therefore 
contemplated at one time to arrange that "les affaires des Religionnaires se deci- 
dassent souverainement à Berne, et celles des Papistes à Fribourg, surtout en fait 
de marriage" [matters concerning the Reformed should be supremely decided 
in Bern, and those of the Papists in Fribourg, especially in facts of marriage],5? 
the consistorial registers show that the Catholics never ceased, throughout the 
eighteenth century, to be summoned before the Echallens consistory, although 
always in fewer numbers than the Reformed. 

In total, the Echallens consistory did not appear as an institution divided 
into two parts, one Catholic and the other Reformed, as the entries of the 
classification of the registers in the archives of Vaud Canton might lead us 
to believe. On the contrary, it constituted an area of collaboration between 
the Catholic and the Reformed churches, and, more precisely, between the 
clerics of the two confessions. Despite the episodes of tensions like the one 
previously mentioned, cooperation was a very real fact. The simultaneous 
presence of representatives of the two Churches within the consistory is at- 
tested over the whole of the eighteenth century. The statements established by 
the secretary of the consistory never registered any divergent views. Whatever 
confrontations may have arisen during interactions outside the institution, 


56  ACV, Be 1/2 (bailliage tabs), f. 446r°-v°; ACV, Be 7/4, f. 2 ("Mémoire et information gene- 
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they had no repercussions on its ordinary activity. This collaboration, more- 
over, is verifiable elsewhere not only negatively— that is to say, by the absence 
of conflicts—but also positively, by the priests' regular contribution to the con- 
sistorial procedures. Thus, some of the matters were brought to the attention of 
the consistory on their initiative;?? in other cases, the priests provided the in- 
formation permitting the principal actors and their supposed responsibilities 
to be identified.9? This common work even produced the particular situation 
in which the son of a pastor found himself before the consistory where a priest 
had the authority to rule on a matter concerning an engagement to marry. 

Sometimes, this collaboration extended even outside the consistory and 
the procedures that it treated. Several steps were thus jointly initiated by the 
ministers and priests of Echallens with the sovereign cities to raise the same 
problems relative to discipline. In June 1706, they thus addressed their sover- 
eign to recall that "les Ecclesiastiques de l'une et de l'autre Religion dans vostre 
Balliage commun d'Eschallens, ont agit de concert pour detruire plusieurs abus et 
profanes coustumes qu'ils ont icy en usage" [the clerics of both religions in your 
common bailliage of Echallens have acted together to destroy several abuses 
and profane customs that are practiced here] and they regretted the fact that 
their efforts had not been relayed. In 1715, they denounced an entire series of 
abuses, including the failure to respect Sunday rest, gambling, and dancing, as 
well as the excessive tolerance enjoyed by cabaret owners who used the mar- 
gin of maneuver created by the common government of the bailliage. Only 
after having insisted on several occasions did they obtain the publication of 
an edict repressing these violations and recalling the faithful to their religious 
duties on Sunday.&? 

Several factors allow us to explain the good collaboration observable in the 
work of the consistory. It is necessary, first of all, to remember that the con- 
centration of its activity on the repression of illegitimate pregnancy placed 
at the heart of this work a question on which differences of doctrine had very 
little effect and that, on the contrary, had consensus among the elites that the 
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ministers and priests represented. All shared as well the concern to prevent the 
birth of bastard children, whose maintenance risked straining the local chari- 
table structures. All also shared, in some cases, a social and cultural distance 
from a certain number of the defendants in matters of illegitimate pregnancy: 
faced with the latter, they were more united by moral reprobation and the feel- 
ing of social distinction than divided by confessional differences. 

The consistory registers of Echallens thus demonstrate one of the key 
characteristics of situations involving confessional cohabitation, which his- 
torians have attempted to label with expressions like “religious coexistence,” 


nu » us 


“everyday ecumenism,” “tolerance of practical rationality,’ “interconfessional 
conviviality/"63 or even “mutual interaction and integration of competing con- 
fessional groups.’6* In a context in which intolerance was often considered 
a positive value,®> early modern contemporaries often demonstrated some 
degree of pragmatism. Preferring to maintain societal peace or communal uni- 
ty in the face of external authorities, whether civic or ecclesiastical, they set 
aside, often only temporarily, the imperatives of confessional loyalty. Clearly 
this historical approach challenges the image developed by proponents of 
confessionalization, who have depicted a polarized society divided into rival 
communities. At the same time, however, historians who emphasize confes- 
sional cohabitation risk idealizing the concrete practices of confessional 
interactions. What the consistory registers of Echallens show, instead, is the 
social actors' consideration of their multiple constraints and priorities, rather 
than any sort of practice of tolerance. Pastors and priests agreed on things 
within the limited context of the consistory because in that specific setting, 
their interests converged. But that did not prevent them, in other contexts, 
from working to defend their own confessional community. In light of the 
particular situation in Echallens, one could go so far as to assert—alongside 
other historians$$—that confessional collaboration and confrontation must 
be considered simultaneously: it is precisely because the confessional commu- 
nities were in a strong enough position to defend themselves from rivals and 
maintain their own identities that they were also able to set the defense of that 
identity aside when other interests prevailed. 

It is important to recognize, though, that the registers of Echallens con- 
sistory that are preserved relate to a period of progressive appeasement of 
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confessional conflicts and polemics. Even if the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century saw a regular resurgence of times of confrontation that still focused 
on the common use of the temple and the cemetery or on the division of 
church revenues and the costs of maintaining temples and wayside crosses, 
these struggles were then all the more easily regulated as a single will for ap- 
peasement motivated the sovereign cities. While the confessional tensions in 
Toggenburg resulted in the Second War of Villmergen (1712), Bern and Fribourg 
appeared more inclined to pacify conflicts in the specific context of their com- 
mon bailliage of Orbe and Echallens. Several agreements were thus succes- 
sively concluded: as early as 1702, a concordat prohibited any innovation in 
religious matters in order to preclude any subjects of conflict;9" in 1715, Bern 
and Fribourg approved the customary law of Echallens;$? the one coming into 
effect in 1725 imposed the obligation to end all conflicts amicably and effec- 
tively managed to create the basis of a period of respite that is borne out for 
the remainder of the eighteenth century.®? In this context of appeasement, 
what is perceived as dangerous is less the confessional adversary than the sec- 
ularization of minds and the progressively growing discredit of the Churches 
and of their representatives that secularization manifested. Among the com- 
mon steps that the priests and ministers of the bailliage of Orbe and Echallens 
undertook thus appears the claim that “les Pasteurs [i.e.: curés et ministres] ne 
soyent pas méprisés dans la fonction de leurs charges, et que leur justes remon- 
strances ne soyent pas suivies du despect de ceux des dereglés de leurs troupeaux 
à qui elles sont addressees" [the Pastors (i.e. priests and ministers) not be de- 
spised in the function of their duties, and that their just reproofs not be fol- 
lowed by disrespect from the lawless members of their flocks to which they are 
addressed], adds the text of this denunciation in a revelatory manner, “lon en 
auroit que tropt d'exemples à produire tant de l'une que de l'autre Communion" 
[one would have only too many examples to produce as much from the one 
Communion as from the other ].7? 
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If the evolution of the confessional climate and the convergence of the pre- 
occupations of both pastors and priests helps to explain the harmony that they 
found in their collaboration within the Echallens consistory during the second 
half of the century of the Enlightenment, their common contribution to eccle- 
siastic discipline is borne out through the course of the eighteenth century and 
establishes the exceptional character of this consistory. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Dancing Calvinists of Montauban: Testing the 
Boundaries of a Reformed Community in the 1590s 
in France 


Graeme Murdock 


The town of Gaillac on the river Tarn to the east of Montauban was affected 
by waves of violence between rival Catholic and Reformed communities dur- 
ing the wars of religion. In 1562 Calvinists destroyed some images and stat- 
ues in the church of Saint Pierre. Tensions rose in the town between the two 
sides, and Catholics soon had an opportunity to respond to this provocation. 
At Pentecost in 1562 a Catholic crowd took murderous revenge on the heretics. 
The corpses of some Calvinists were deposited in the river while others who 
escaped beyond the town walls were killed by waiting Catholic peasants. Some 
Catholics then marched through the town dressed in the clothes of their vic- 
tims, and performed a dance of the dead to reinforce their message about the 
fragility of life and the need for all to prepare for divine judgement. In 1568, 
Reformed forces took control of Gaillac and this time it was the Catholics who 
were attacked and had to flee. Calvinists then gleefully cleansed the town of 
all objects they deemed to be agents of idolatry and immorality. After 1570, 
Catholic worship was permitted again in Gaillac under the terms of the peace 
of Saint Germain. However, this attempt to share space in the town between 
Reformed and Catholic proved to be short-lived. In the wake of the Saint Bar- 
tholomew's Day Massacre in Paris in 1572, dozens of Calvinists were killed in 
Gaillac in another explosion of violence. Thereafter, Gaillac remained firmly 
under Catholic control 

Outbreaks of religious violence such as those that took place at Gaillac sug- 
gest that the physical presence of heretics so outraged Catholic notions of 
sacral community that some people felt compelled to take matters into their 
own hands. Physical violence became incorporated within a repertoire of re- 
ligious ritual as Catholics tried to cleanse their societies and appease immi- 
nent divine wrath. A parallel set of ideas about the extreme dangers posed 
by polluting agents of false religion drove Calvinists in Gaillac and elsewhere 
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to attack Catholic churches and priests and to torture Catholic cultic objects. 
Calvinists celebrated the desecration of Catholic churches and revelled in de- 
stroying statues and images that were very much more than mere wood and 
stone to their Catholic neighbors. Such moments of conflict between Catholic 
and Reformed communities were popular contests over doctrinal truth fought 
out in the streets of towns and villages across the French kingdom during the 
wars of religion.? 

The interpretation of such contests first offered by Natalie Zemon Davis as 
"rites of violence" remains very persuasive.? This notion helps greatly in un- 
derstanding the particular character of this popular violence, the occasions 
when such violence took place, and the objectives of violent crowds. Indeed, 
arguments about “rites of violence" in France have proven so persuasive that it 
has encouraged research into why there were not more religious riots during 
this period and why some areas were more affected by violence than others. In 
answer to these questions, historians have tended to highlight the importance 
of local environmental factors. They have argued that the frequency and inten- 
sity of religious riots can often be related to delicately-balanced patterns of lo- 
cal confessional demography, and to struggles between rival parties for control 
of space and political power in towns and regions.^ Historians have also paid 
attention to why there was a season of popular religious violence that did not 
last very long. There is no evidence that Reformed and Catholic communities 
came to the conclusion that the pollution of heresy was not as dangerous as 
had once been thought. However, a reluctant, uncomfortable, incomplete, and 
reversible process of adjusting to living in relative peace with heretics slowly 
emerged in French communities towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
Local contexts were certainly important in determining the contours of this 
process of social accommodation to religious diversity both before and after 
the Edict of Nantes. A more settled religious demography was certainly one 
important factor that allowed for a greater sense of security within communi- 
ties that enjoyed political and numerical dominance of a town or region. Many 
communities also seem to have grown increasingly willing to be pacified with 
a turn towards accepting that laws and regulations could be used to resolve 
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disputes over such matters as rights of public worship and the use of church 
buildings.5 

At the same time, clergy continued to warn the faithful from pulpits and 
through printed polemic about the dangers of being contaminated with the 
poison of heresy.® In the context of such noisy and persistent assertions about 
the risks of living with those of other faiths, it is often hard to trace the quiet 
emergence of peaceful interactions and exchanges between Catholics and Cal- 
vinists across the kingdom. Some accepted that their clergy were right in theory 
about the need to defend the purity of their community. However, at the same 
time many attempted to negotiate the practical and messy business of living in 
divided communities. Such folk tended to maintain a judicious silence about 
the inherent contradictions involved in coping with this situation." 

In seeking to uncover something of this complex and often hidden world 
of peaceful social engagement between Calvinists and Catholics in late 
sixteenth-century France, we turn to the records of Reformed consistories that 
reveal much about official and popular attitudes towards confessional bound- 
aries. Raymond Mentzer's scholarship on Reformed consistories has directed 
attention towards the value of these records to offer insight about how Re- 
formed churches were organized as well as about the broader social and cultur- 
al history of French Reformed communities. Mentzer's research has provided 
a clear view of the extent of available consistory records scattered in archives 
across France. He has also analyzed consistory records in different urban and 
rural contexts to highlight some of the key features of the developing char- 
acter of Reformed churches. As Mentzer has noted, reading the deliberations 
of consistories does not suggest that ministers and elders thought they could 
ever achieve perfect obedience to norms of Reformed orthodoxy and morality. 
Rather these records reflect the perspective of clergy and elders that theirs was 
an endless task of assisting members of their congregations to repent of their 
sins and helping people in their personal battle against sin throughout their 
lives. On the question of relations between members of Reformed churches 
and their Catholic neighbors, Mentzer points out that consistories attempted 
to prevent Calvinists from attending any Catholic church services, discouraged 
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mixed marriages and commercial links with Catholics, and tried to establish 
and maintain clear social boundaries between Calvinists and Catholics.® 

Analysis of the records of French Reformed consistories provides striking 
evidence of the scale of the problem that faced ministers and elders as they 
policed the boundaries of their communities. Janine Estébe's analysis of the 
consistory records of Montauban suggested that around one in ten of all the 
cases that were formally dealt with during meetings of the ministers and elders 
concerned problematic relations with Catholics. This quantitative approach to 
analyzing these records provides us with some sense of the central obsessions 
of the consistory, and it is clear that church officials were anxious to discipline 
members who in different ways transgressed the boundaries of the Reformed 
community? Raymond Mentzer has also analyzed the consistory records at 
Montauban, taking a very different approach of following an individual case 
study in detail. His close reading of the consistory records in the context of 
other evidence offers insight not only into how church officials pursued their 
investigations but also into how individuals responded to detailed queries 
about their lives. Mentzer noted that this sort of approach to consistorial re- 
cords points towards both the scope and limits of consistorial powers, and he 
concluded that we "should not overestimate consistorial influence" within Re- 
formed communities.!° 

In the context of these excellent studies of the consistory at Montauban, 
this essay will focus on cases that highlight the concerns of ministers and el- 
ders about contact between Calvinists and Catholics. The Reformed church at 
Montauban has surviving consistory records from May 1595 to December 1598. 
By the mid-1590s, Montauban was an almost exclusively Reformed town of per- 
haps more than 15,000 people living within its walls and in a small suburb on 
the left bank of the river Tarn. Reformed religion had emerged in Montauban 
during the 1560s. The first public Reformed church services were held in 1561 
with growing support for the Reformed cause from the town's elite families. 
In 1561, churches and monastic houses were attacked and the cathedral was 
burned. Catholic clergy were forced out of the town and Catholic services were 
banned. From 1565, the selection of ruling consuls in Montauban was shared 
between Calvinists and Catholics, and public services of Catholic worship 
were briefly restored. However, in 1567, there was a further wave of violence, 
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the cathedral was destroyed, and the town was cleansed of any formal Catho- 
lic presence. Some of Montauban's Catholics, including the cathedral chapter 
and Poor Clare nuns, sought refuge in the nearby town of Montech. There were 
shifting religious loyalties in a mixed religious landscape in the countryside 
around Montauban, with church buildings in some villages attacked by Calvin- 
ists while other villages remained in Catholic hands." 

By the mid-1590s, the Reformed church in Montauban was therefore a well- 
established community, long-accustomed to the demands of life under con- 
sistorial discipline. Montauban normally had at least four resident ministers 
during this period, some of whom had long worked in the town such as Bernard 
Bironis, Jean Constans, and Michel Berauld. Some ministers were outsiders, 
but others were from the town and were closely connected with families that 
dominated the council. For example, Jean Constans was the son of a Montau- 
ban consul, and he had brothers who were consuls. Constans had also married 
into a family of the same social rank, and his children in turn married into 
other elite Montauban families. These same families were well-represented 
among the elders co-opted to serve on the town's consistory. However, there 
was a diverse range of backgrounds among the ten or so serving elders, in- 
cluding consuls, members of wealthy professional and merchant families, and 
more humble artisans. The overlap in membership between the council and 
the consistory normally ensured close cooperation over a range of areas of mu- 
tual concern. For example, the council obliged when the consistory requested 
that shops be closed on Thursday evenings to encourage attendance at church 
services.l? 

By the1590s, Montauban had a very stable confessional demography that re- 
flected the town's political context and the length of time that only Reformed 
public worship had been permitted. A generation had grown up in Montauban 
that had been born into Reformed families. To judge from the consistory re- 
cords, conversions had become rather rare in Montauban. One exception was 
Marie de Brinquier, who “revolted” against the Reformed church in 1596. Marie 
had entered into a dispute with the ministers over whether or not her father 
had given her permission to marry. The consistory formally excluded her from 
the church, concluding that “she wanted to die in her false religion."? The con- 
sistory also noted two converts to Reformed religion who were both newcom- 
ers to the town. In September 1597, Jean Sauve came to Montauban because he 
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claimed that "his heart had been touched by the Spirit of God" to recognize the 
"errors of Papistry" Sauve declared that he had come to Montauban to dedicate 
himself to the service of God and to make a profession of true religion. The 
consistory asked him to make a public declaration of his faith, and he was then 
received into membership of the church. In January 1598 Guillaume Chau- 
mette from Toulouse declared that he too recognized the abuses of the Papacy 
and wanted to join the true religion. He also asked the consistory for some 
practical assistance, and the elders promised to help find him somewhere to 
live. 

The ministers and elders on the consistory acted as formal gatekeepers of 
the Reformed church in Montauban. They excluded people from the church 
and approved new church members. The consistory also controlled the tan- 
gible symbols of belonging to the Reformed community. Communion tokens 
(méreaux) were distributed by elders to those who were in good standing with 
the church and who were therefore allowed to receive communion. These to- 
kens also served the practical function of allowing the consistory to monitor 
those who did, and those who did not, attend communion services. At Eas- 
ter in 1596, the consistory recorded that 4,380 people who were over twelve 
years old had received communion in a series of services.!6 The distribution 
and withholding of these tokens also provided a rhythm to the consistory's 
business. In the run-up to the four communion services each year, offenders 
rushed to the consistory to repent of their faults in time to be given a token and 
gain access to the sacrament. Some who had repeatedly refused to appear be- 
fore the consistory when called to answer for their offenses suddenly showed 
up, and long-standing interpersonal disputes were resolved with participants 
sometimes holding hands in front of the elders as a sign of their reconciliation. 
Others came to offer the required performance of verbal penitence and meekly 
accepted a telling-off from the ministers and elders, promising not to return to 
trouble the consistory again. Refusing the impenitent access to communion 
was the chief disciplinary sanction available to the consistory, and the elders 
used their power wisely and sparingly. Only very serious and recalcitrant of- 
fenders were suspended from the sacrament, and such people faced both the 
spiritual anxiety and social disgrace of not being deemed worthy to receive the 
elements which conveyed to the faithful the spiritual presence of Christ. 

Tokens were evidently prized commodities in Reformed Montauban. When 
a merchant couple from La Rochelle wanted tokens to receive communion at 
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Easter in 1596, they were told they would be given tokens only on receipt of a 
positive testimonial from their own church.!” There were cases of some who 
tried to sneak in to church with other people's tokens, suggesting that there 
might have been a potential black market in tokens. The elders were certainly 
suspicious of fraud, and after the Christmas communion of 1597, the consistory 
decided to make a new set of tokens with a different mark to catch out those 
attempting to recycle old tokens.!? This may have been related to an incident 
in July 1597 when a number of communion tokens were found in a street in 
the town. The unfortunate owner of a nearby house was questioned about this 
incident but protested that he knew nothing about these tokens and suggested 
that an elder must have dropped them.!? 

The boundaries of the Reformed community in Montauban were therefore 
carefully monitored by the consistory and publicly observed through ceremo- 
nies of welcoming converts, the formal exclusion of rebels, and the careful 
distribution of communion tokens. The elders were particularly vigilant in con- 
fronting church members who were known to have attended Catholic church 
services and received Mass. They imposed severe sanctions on such people, 
generally requiring public confession and censure in front of the community 
during a Sunday church service. The consistory records do not explain how 
elders learned about people who had attended Mass, but they were certainly 
suspicious of anyone who spent time in Catholic towns. Two prisoners of war 
protested that they had only attended Mass in Toulouse under threats and that 
they were "contrite in their hearts" for having done so. The veterans were asked 
to rehearse this contrition in public.2° Guillaume Cabos agreed to publicly rec- 
ognize his fault of going to Mass several times when he lived in Toulouse.?! 
Others returning to Montauban from periods in the service of Catholic lords 
were also required to repent of having attended Mass, including Pierre Martel, 
who offered his penitence by kneeling on the ground in front of the elders to 
admit his fault and accept their reprimand22 

The consistory was also diligent in disciplining Reformed women who were 
discovered to have married Catholics, although these marriages were recog- 
nized as valid. For example, Marguerite Disse confessed to having married a 
Catholic and having received Mass. She then professed her continued faith in 
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the Reformed religion and sought God's forgiveness for her sins. The consistory 
demanded that she make public repentance of her offense before any recon- 
ciliation with the church would be granted.?? Jeanne Gasan gave the elders 
more trouble in late 1597, when she presented rather unconvincing evidence 
that her husband, Bernard, had died during the wars. Jeanne claimed that she 
was now free to remarry, since she had not heard from her husband in four 
or five years. Jeanne also claimed that she had heard a report that Bernard 
had died in an ambush in Gascony. However, the elders forbade Jeanne from 
getting remarried until firm proof of her husband's death had been provided. 
Jeanne was soon called back to see the elders when they discovered that she 
had ignored their decision and been married in a Catholic church.?* There 
were other isolated incidents that came before the consistory arising from 
people who had attended Catholic church services. For example, in November 
1596, Antoine Guiraud was forced to publicly repent for having offended God 
by assisting at the funeral of his Catholic neighbor?$ In December 1595, four 
tailors were also severely censured for “imitating the idolatry of Papistry" in 
marking a saint's festival by not working and taking part in games and other 
unspecified debauchery.?6 

Thelimited number and particular character of many of the cases discussed 
above suggests that the Montauban consistory was largely successful at least 
in some formal contexts in maintaining intact boundaries around the town's 
Reformed community. However, by far the most frequent and troublesome 
area of contact with Catholicism which the elders at Montauban faced was a 
very different problem of social interaction between Calvinists and Catholics 
which was both mundane but also charged with religious significance. One 
of the consistory's key moral objectives was ensuring that members of their 
community did not dance, and they acted to prevent any outbreaks of danc- 
ing within the town. A proportion of the Reformed community at Montauban 
resisted the idea that dancing was an inherently immoral activity that was in- 
consistent with being a member of the Reformed church. Dancing had long 
been viewed by clergy across Reformed France as an intolerable social custom, 
involving immodest display of the body and immoral sensuality, and it was 
also intimately associated with excessive drinking and sexual immorality. In 
1560, the second national synod held at Poitiers had warned about the dangers 
associated with dancing. The church threatened to excommunicate those who 
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refused to abide by warnings from their local consistory not to dance.27 Some 
Calvinists and Catholics quickly recognized the role of dancing as a marker of 
religious and cultural difference. A Catholic crowd at Montpellier in 1561 knew 
that dancing marked a boundary between the communities when they swept 
through their town waving flags, jumping, and chanting that “we will dance in 
spite of the Huguenots.?? Calvinists on occasion reacted violently if Catho- 
lics persisted in holding traditional celebrations including dances. At Rouen in 
1562, Calvinists stoned Catholics as they began their mardi gras festivities and 
dancing. At Lyon when Catholics tried to hold their traditional dance on Saint 
Peter's day in 1565, local Calvinists attacked them and it led to a riot. At Pamiers 
in 1566, Calvinists stoned Catholic dancers, but a Catholic group fought back 
insisting that "if [the heretics] can preach secretly, then we can dance—or it 
will cost five hundred heads.”2° 

Some Calvinists therefore clearly endorsed their church's view that being 
a true Christian meant that one did not dance. However, from around 1580, 
there was renewed concern among Reformed clergy about the need to eradi- 
cate dancing. The prominent preacher and writer Lambert Daneau discussed 
the worrying problems associated with dancing in a tract that quickly ran to 
three editions.?? Daneau demanded that dancing must be banned from Chris- 
tian communities as an entirely inappropriate form of recreation. For Daneau, 
it was a hideous custom in which the pleasures of sight and touch were in- 
dulged, bearing atrocious fruits of immorality. Even to observe others dancing, 
Daneau argued, only acted to foster sexual temptation and lust. In 1581, the 
national synod repeated its concerns about dancing within Reformed congre- 
gations and renewed the urgent requirement for consistories to punish anyone 
who was discovered to have danced.?! There is evidence from the records of 
both rural and urban consistories that a good deal of time was spent during the 
1580s and 1590s with issuing reprimands to dancers. Raymond Mentzer found 
that one in eleven offenders brought before the consistory at Nimes answered 
charges of having danced. Mentzer commented that the prohibition against 
dancing seems to have been a "special hardship within a popular culture that 
prized the dance??? Janine Estèbe calculated that around one in seven of all 
cases dealt with by the consistory at Montauban during the 1590s involved 
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dancing. Philip Conner commented regarding the Montauban consistory's 
efforts that “dancing proved an alluring, and therefore ineradicable, part of 
popular culture."?3 

The Reformed church at Montauban certainly embarked on its campaign 
against dancing with no little enthusiasm. Minister Bernard Bironis led a depu- 
tation of elders in January 1592 to ask Montauban's council to act against danc- 
ing in the town, particularly at wedding festivities. The consistory warned that 
any failure to prevent dancing risked invoking the judgement of God against 
the town. The consistory kept up the pressure against dancing in the mid- 
1590s, and in a striking phrase exhorted people not to “take part in dancing, but 
to live in the fear of God.”34 The consistory's determination on this issue met 
with stubborn resistance, including from members of the urban elite closely 
connected with the ministers and elders. In February 1596, there was dancing 
at a wedding between two prominent merchant families.?5 In April 1596, con- 
sul Jean Scorbiac was accused of hosting a masked ball at his house. Scorbiac 
claimed that he could not appear before the consistory, as he was away on busi- 
ness in Castres. One of the ministers was then dispatched to go to speak with 
Scorbiac's wife to appeal to her that their family should not attend dances. Jean 
Scorbiac must have satisfied the consistory that he accepted their authority, 
as within weeks he was co-opted as an elder.?6 Other councilors were also ac- 
cused of dancing, including Étienne Constans, who was investigated for host- 
ing a dance in December 1597.3” Jean Bardon also hosted a masked dance to 
celebrate his marriage. When the bride and her mother appeared before the 
elders, they were pressed to signal their penitence by naming those guests who 
had danced. They first replied that they were not sure who had been involved, 
and curiously the only names of dancers that they could eventually recall all 
turned out to be people that the consistory already knew about from other 
witnesses.38 

Despite such obvious challenges to the consistory's authority from members 
of leading families in the town, the ministers and elders battled on, calling doz- 
ens of people on charges of attending social gatherings at which dancing was 
suspected to have taken place. The consistory uncovered masked dancing in 
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domestic spaces, dancing in gardens, and one unfortunate group who danced 
by the banks of the Tarn were spotted by a minister out for a walk.?? The con- 
sistory also cracked down against fiddles and fiddle-players, warning those 
who rented rooms not to give space to such people. Although some dancing 
continued in Montauban, this concerted consistorial pressure had rendered 
it difficult for those who wanted to dance undisturbed to do so in the town. 
One of the unintended consequences of this campaign against dancing was to 
push some people to try to evade the eyes and ears of their clergy and elders. 
Leaving Montauban in search of opportunities to dance, they did not have far 
to travel. Catholics in the rural hinterland of Montauban continued to include 
dancing in their celebration of traditional festivals, despite some criticism of 
dancing by Catholic moralists and attempts to reduce the numbers of such 
local festivals.4° 

The consistory knew well enough about this problem, although their min- 
utes do not reveal how elders learned about specific individuals who had trav- 
eled to dance in villages around Montauban. In September 1595, the elders 
noted that “many people" were going to neighboring villages to attend dances 
during religious festivities.*! We might imagine the elders’ frustration as they 
were told by informers about the excitement and laughter of groups of young 
people as they stole away from the town, or of their delight on arriving at their 
destination in time for some dancing in a round or partnered dances while 
fiddles played. It is also easy to see why the elders were so concerned about 
unmarried people in particular who took part in these dances out of sight of 
their parents and the church authorities. Sunday afternoons in August were 
the main occasions when people tried to slip out of Montauban unnoticed to 
dance at a nearby festival. Perhaps leaving Montauban after having attended 
the morning service, people went, for example, to nearby Piquecos. Calvin- 
ists had badly damaged the village church in Piquecos during the 1570s, but by 
1595, Reformed folk joined in dances at the August festival in the village. The 
elders questioned Jeanne Bode, who they believed had gone to Piquecos on the 
first Sunday of August to dance. Jeanne admitted her offense of dancing and 
expressed repentance for it. She received a sharp censure and was warned that 
if she committed the same offense again, she would be suspended from the 
sacrament.?? Another couple were also called that year to answer for dancing 
at Piquecos. They would be back in trouble before the elders the next February 
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for dancing at their own wedding, and perhaps had gone to Piquecos to prac- 
tice their steps.^? 

Members of the Reformed church of Montauban also danced in the village 
of Falguiéres during an August festival associated with a statue of Mary Mag- 
dalene. This statue had been in the possession of the abbey of Montauriol in 
Montauban before the abbey was destroyed by Calvinists in 1567. Again some 
leading figures of the Montauban community were involved, including the mer- 
chant Jean Tenans, who went to Falguiéres in August 1595.44 There were also 
dancers from Montauban found at the summer dances and festivals at Bressols 
and Saint-Nauphary.# The churches in both villages had been destroyed by 
Calvinists in 1561, with a Reformed presence thereafter in both villages. Calvin- 
ists from Montauban were drawn to attend traditional celebrations in the area, 
in particular a festival connected with a cross erected in memory of a royal 
forest ranger who had been murdered in 1456. The consistory did its best to 
stem the tide of dancers enjoying these traditional summer celebrations. In 
August 1596, sermons were preached warning people not to take part in danc- 
ing at Catholic festivals.*® In late July 1597, the consistory sent a delegation 
to the town consuls to seek some means of preventing people from going to 
Falguiéres for the festival associated with Mary Magdalene.*’ The elders were 
also busy seeking information about who had taken part in these dances, try- 
ing to catch and punish as many offenders as possible. In 1595, they tried to 
shame people by publicly naming those who were known to have attended 
Catholic festivals.4® In August 1597, the consistory deputed different elders to 
ask around town and draw up a list of people who had attended recent festivals 
at Corbarieu and Ardus.^? The August festival at Ardus was a particular temp- 
tation, within very easy access to the town, and twenty-two named individuals 
were formally punished for visiting Ardus during its festival.50 

Most people who appeared before the elders readily confessed to what they 
had done, were admonished by the consistory, and were sent off with a warn- 
ing not to offend again. Some tried to take advantage of the limited informa- 
tion in the hands of the elders, coming up with a variety of inventive excuses as 
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to why they had found themselves in villages in the middle of a festival. These 
stories also speak to the mundane world of social and economic exchange be- 
tween town and countryside. In 1597, one dancer suggested that he had gone to 
Ardus in order to visit his uncle, while another explained that he had gone 
to taste some wine which he wanted to buy. The elders warned both of them 
to stay away from Catholic festivals.5! In August 1596, Montauban's prosecuting 
magistrate admitted to having been in Ardus during the festival. He claimed 
not to have remembered that the festival was taking place that day, and prom- 
ised to think more carefully about his visits to Ardus in future.?? In April 1597, 
another dancer admitted to being in a village during a festival but she claimed 
she had been fetching some wine which her husband had left there. One man 
claimed that he had inadvertently ended up at a festival while helping a friend 
to carry a chair. He was harshly censured by the elders and promised not to 
repeat his offense.55 

To judge from the consistory records the largest numbers of Calvinist danc- 
ers traveled from Montauban to a church near Montech, the walled town of 
refuge for Catholic exiles from Montauban. Thirty-four named individuals ap- 
pear in the records as having been formally disciplined for attending a festival 
at the chapel of Notre Dame de la Feuillade, which stood on the edge of the 
forest to the east of Montech. The chapel housed a wooden statue of the Vir- 
gin and Child. This statue had been discovered by woodcutters in the fifteenth 
century among the foliage of a great oak tree. The woodcutters had intended 
to carry the statue to the parish church, but the sky darkened and a violent 
storm threatened. The men understood that Mary wanted to stay where she 
was, and so they built a little oratory for the statue. During the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the prime festival associated with this statue seems to have been at Easter, 
or atleast that was when people went from Montauban to take part in celebra- 
tions.*^ Events at the chapel of Notre Dame de la Feuillade provide the only 
case where the consistory directly raised the accusation of idolatry against 
church members in the course of attending a Catholic festival. In May 1596, a 
group of four people were strongly censured for taking meat to Montech and 
also for “muttering their prayers before the idol."55 The consistory did its best 
to stop people going to this chapel at Easter. On 4 April 1597, the consistory 
recorded that people had been warned in sermons during all the communion 
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services that day that they were not to go to the festivals which the “Papists 
were accustomed to observe,” and were not to go to Montech in particular.55 
The elders were perplexed and appalled in equal measure as to why some peo- 
ple, who had been given a communion token and had just received the sacra- 
ment, then set off for the chapel of Notre Dame de la Feuillade.5? 

The evidence available in Montauban's consistory records from the 1590s 
suggests that only a small minority of the community in the town were pre- 
pared to transgress formal boundaries that marked out belonging to the Re- 
formed church. It seems that for the vast majority of Calvinists in Montauban, 
the spiritual and social attraction of gaining access to communion was strong, 
communion tokens were prized, and attendance at services at least on Sun- 
days remained relatively high. It also seems that the appeal of Catholic theol- 
ogy was limited, and the small number of people who were deemed to have 
participated in idolatry, whether at Mass or before statues, acknowledged their 
errors and restated their acceptance of the authority of the Reformed church. 
However, many (and it is impossible to quantify how many) members of the 
Reformed community in Montauban socialized with Catholics at dances and 
festivities to celebrate saints' days and Marian cults in neighboring villages, 
despite direct instructions not to do so. It seems to have been primarily the 
desire to dance that drew people to ignore the church's commands and to join 
traditional celebrations in villages around Montauban. This was a significant 
problem which the Reformed consistory found impossible to resolve during 
the 1590s, a situation hardly helped by the fact that many members of the ur- 
ban elite did not seem at all convinced that dancing was incompatible with 
being a Calvinist. 

What was the significance of the challenge posed to the church's authority 
and moral norms by these determined Calvinist dancers? Dancing could act as 
one obvious marker of cultural difference between Calvinists and Catholics, 
as noted above in the incidents that took place at Montpellier, Rouen, Lyon 
and Pamiers during the 1560s. The performance of traditional religious rituals 
in some circumstances led to festive popular violence, but it also could also 
result, as around Montauban in the 1590s, to moments of transgression of reli- 
gious boundaries, and relaxed interaction and sociability between people from 
the two religious communities. Catholic villagers apparently did not object to 
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Calvinists from Montauban being present at significant moments of annual 
ritual. Calvinists did not apparently object to watching Catholics worshipping 
their statues. Perhaps the Reformed folk from Montauban stayed on the fringes 
of the crowd while Catholics observed moments of more obviously spiritual 
significance before all joined in the fun as the music started and the evening 
wore on. Was there any verbal sparring between the locals and their visitors, or 
was such social interaction across the confessional divide so entirely routine 
as to be beyond humor? Certainly there is no evidence of trouble or resent- 
ment from either side, even once drink was taken. Shared popular values of 
neighborliness, hospitality, and sociability seem to have asserted themselves in 
relations between Catholics and Calvinists in the villages around Montauban 
on Sunday afternoons in the summers of the 1590s. 

Dancing with your Catholic neighbor did not, of course, preclude the pos- 
sibility of one day returning to fight a Catholic enemy. Violence returned to 
Montauban and its surrounding region during the 1620s. Montauban was be- 
sieged by a royal army from August to November in 1621. The town held out and 
only finally surrendered to the crown in 1629 as the Huguenot rebellion col- 
lapsed. The free practice of Catholicism was restored in Montauban, and Cath- 
olics were subsequently elected alongside Calvinists as consuls in the town. 
Montauban’s resistance in 1621 meant that it escaped the fate that befell the 
small neighboring town of Négrepelisse. In 1622, Négrepelisse was captured 
by royal forces with a general massacre of residents in an orgy of destruction. 
One group of children saved their own lives by falling to their knees and beg- 
ging soldiers to accept the sincerity of their instant conversions to the Catholic 
church. In a moment of utter desperation, these children fell back on gestures 
and language which their own church had taught them to seek pardon from 
those in authority. Others who swam across the Aveyron pleaded in vain for 
mercy from waiting soldiers. While what happened at Négrepelisse was not a 
communal religious riot but the result of the soldiers' conduct, it mirrored the 
fate that had befallen others at Gaillac and elsewhere in the region during the 
1560s and 1570s.°8 

Our understanding of the intentions and goals of violent crowds during 
the wars of religion suggests that many ordinary men and women in France 
had internalized key differences between rival theologies about the relation- 
ship between the spiritual and material worlds. They either attacked those 
who did not kneel before the real presence of Christ in the Host or attacked a 
false bread-god. Popular religious violence was deliberately intended to send 
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unmistakeable signals to communities about the consequences of transgress- 
ing limits of acceptable beliefs. Particularly during periods of conflict and in- 
stability, there was little space for the voices of those with uncertain loyalties, 
unclear and mixed sympathies, or with no stomach for the fight. However, the 
interaction between official religion and popular piety remains rather difficult 
to chart. Just how effectively had many people been persuaded through texts 
and sermons or through conversations with their neighbors that one of the de- 
mands of adherence to orthodoxy was strict separation from, and active if not 
violent hostility towards, those with different beliefs? Study of internal church 
records highlights clerical complaints not about excessive popular zeal but 
about the endless frustrations of getting people to show up at church services, 
to listen to sermons, to understand what they were supposed to believe, and 
to behave in a way consistent with those beliefs. While some people certainly 
closely identified with official forms of religion, the beliefs and behavior of 
many others continued to challenge the norms set by clergy. More nuanced 
and porous ideas about religious identities could be overwhelmed during pe- 
riods of intense local conflict when social pressure to conform to life within 
strict boundaries was at its height. However, rather ambiguous attitudes to 
religious boundaries seem to have been rather resilient and often returned 
to the surface in more peaceful times and contexts. Nevertheless, the experi- 
ment in religious pluralism in France continued into the seventeenth century 
to provide the potential not only for peaceful interaction between Calvinists 
and Catholics but also for ongoing violent hostility across the religious divide. 


CHAPTER 4 
On Consistorial Diversity 


Philippe Chareyre 
Translated by Karin Maag 


In his inventory of French sixteenth- and seventeenth-century consistory 
records, Raymond Mentzer has very recently shown what a rich but uneven 
source these records provide, both in terms of their contents and their surviv- 
al! Consistories were the most prevalent ecclesiastical body in France, serv- 
ing as the foundation of the Reformed synodal system of discipline. However, 
given that Protestantism never became the state religion in France, the general 
rules established for consistories by the Discipline of the French Reformed 
church were applied differently in different places. The surviving consistory 
records reflect these variations in the processes and structures of consistory 
across France. 

One sees these differences immediately in the length and the make-up of 
the registers, which vary depending on the relative importance of the local 
church community, on its location in an urban or rural setting, and on the par- 
ticular time period within the century under study. The best-known church 
considered in the present study is that of Nimes, thanks to its well-kept and 
well-preserved registers. But, as the following discussion demonstrates, be- 
cause there are so many variations among consistories, understanding the de- 
velopment and procedures of a single consistory, such as that of Nimes, does 
not give us an accurate picture of all of the consistories in France. In order to 
develop a better picture of the complexities of consistorial practices, this essay 
examines three consistories of varying sizes in Nimes (a major city), Aimar- 
gues (a small town), and Gallargues (a nearby village). 

This discussion builds on work begun with Raymond Mentzer's 1987 study 
of volume sixteen of the Nimes consistory records (159131595)? which ap- 
peared at the same time as my own Ph.D. thesis focused on the Nimes consis- 
tory, followed in 1988 by Didier Poton's thesis on Saint-Jean du Gard. Initially, 
our studies all focused on the consistories' moral oversight, but over time our 
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attention shifted to a methodological analysis of the registers. An international 
conference in Pau in 2005 focused on this methodological approach and led 
to biannual meetings on current approaches to the institution of the consis- 
tory and its sources.? Following in the vein of discussions at these workshops 
about moving consistory research forward, this essay seeks to move beyond 
the limitations of studies focused on providing examples of how different con- 
sistories operated. It aims instead to address several questions regarding these 
two aspects of consistorial studies—both moral oversight and methodology— 
by carrying out a quantitative, anthropological,$ and institutional compari- 
son of consistorial oversight in the three settings of Nimes, Aimargues, and 
Gallargues. 

In his inventory, Raymond Mentzer has clearly laid out the main chal- 
lenge facing this project: namely that while Nimes' church has a full set of 
registers for the seventeenth century, the nearby small towns only have par- 
tial records, making data comparisons difficult. Nevertheless, I have chosen 
Gallargues and Aimargues in the plains of lower Languedoc, around twenty- 
five kilometers away from Nîmes because this comparison reveals important 
differences—but also similarities—in how consistories operated in different 
settings. The last available consistory register for Aimargues covers the decade 
from 1655 to 1665 in 142 folios." The only volume available for Gallargues cov- 
ers the years 1674 to 1678 in fifty-one folios.? In view of this limited availability, 
I have focused only on the relevant Nimes registers, which are volume sixteen 
(1654-1663, 452 folios)? and volume eighteen (1673-1678, 322 folios).!? The 
first period covers the regency of Anne of Austria and the administration of 
Cardinal Mazarin, during which the French consistories operated with few 
difficulties. The second period falls during the first years of Louis x1v's per- 
sonal reign, when more and more restrictive prohibitions affected Protestant 
churches and their congregations. Thus, by comparing these sets of records 
from these distinct political periods, just a decade apart, we will be able to 
determine the impact and persistence of the emerging divisions between the 
urban consistory and those in the surrounding rural areas seen in the 1650s and 


early 1660s. 
5 Chareyre and Mentzer, eds., Mesure du fait religieux. 
6 "Anthropological" here does not refer to the discipline of anthropology. Instead, I intend 


the French meaning of the word—that is, an approach focused on the behavior of indi- 
vidual human beings, as opposed to the structures of the society as a whole. 

7 ACA, GG5$8, "Livre des délibérations du consistoire de l'Eglise d'Aimargues." 

8 BPF, ms 152, "Livre des actes du consistoire de l'Eglise de Gallargues le Montus." 

9 BnF, ms 8668. 

10 AD Gard, 42] 42. 
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Variations in Consistorial Practices 


The comparisons among these four registers from three neighboring churches 
of different sizes shed light both on the similarities and differences in the con- 
sistories' operations and on the purposes of their registers. To begin with the 
similarities, the overall functioning of the consistory was clearly based on a 
number of common features, including a system for group decision-making 
and the requirement that meetings be moderated by a pastor who had been 
trained at the Nimes academy. Other common features included keeping min- 
utes of the full meetings from initial instruction to rendering decisions. When 
it came to moral and religious oversight, the consistories applied two main 
penalties: censure and temporary suspension from the Lord's Supper” The 
registers themselves consisted of sewn sheets of paper in parchment covers, 
or more rarely in a leather binding, as in the case of volume eighteen of the 
Nimes registers. 

But apart from these elements, the differences are extensive, starting with 
the number of consistory members: twelve elders and six deacons in Nimes, 
carefully distributed by district;? ten elders and two deacons in Gallargues; 
and six elders and two deacons in Aimargues. Differences also emerged in 
the consistories’ operations, especially regarding the management of consis- 
tory sessions. In Nimes, the consistory met at least once a week—fifty-five 
times a year in the 1650s, and sixty times a year in the 1670s. The situation 
was very different in the villages, where the consistory met half as frequently 
in Aimargues and an average of fourteen times a year in Gallargues, with a 
range of eleven to seventeen meetings per year. Nimes' steady schedule con- 
trasts with the minimal operation in rural areas, where the meeting schedule 
was more random and the consistories mainly met in the weeks surrounding 
the celebrations of the Lord's Supper. This was clearly the case at Aimargues, 
where half of the meetings occurred between March and June, one quarter in 
November-December, and the remainder during the other six months of the 
year. In Gallargues, 53 percent of the activity was concentrated in four months: 
March-April-May and December. Not surprisingly, this data helps explain the 
divergence in length of the different registers: the urban registers were much 
more extensive and well-recorded than those in the countryside. 

Another main difference lay in the social status of consistory members 
and in their commitment to the responsibilities of their office. In Nimes, 


11 Mentzer, "Marking the Taboo." 
12 Chareyre, “Protestantisme et structuration de l'espace urbain." 
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the deacons were members of the noblesse de robe!? while the elders were 
bourgeois merchants, traders, and master-surgeons. Despite what the make-up 
of the consistory might suggest at first glance, this mix of status and occupa- 
tion made the Nîmes consistory a representative body more than a real tool of 
social domination. In the rural setting, while the deacons were members of 
the local administrative elite, the consistory's make-up was broader and less 
socially prestigious than in Nimes. As a result, absenteeism rates among con- 
sistory members were lower in the countryside than in the city. Indeed, absen- 
teeism among urban consistory members was a significant problem, to which 
we will return. 

In all likelihood, these issues are connected to the relative size of the church 
communities and the local proportion of Protestants to Catholics. Nimes had 
20,000 inhabitants, of which 60 percent were Protestants. Aimargues had 
1,500 inhabitants, evenly divided between Catholics and Protestants. For its 
part, Gallargues had only about 750 inhabitants, almost all of whom were Prot- 
estant. These three neighboring communities also faced different economic 
circumstances. The hilltop village of Gallargues was a rural community whose 
wealth was based on growing turnsole, a plant used in producing a purple dye 
for export. Aimargues, to the south, had an extensive territory in the plain. Its 
main activity was administrative, since Aimargues was the county seat and 
even served as a secure place for Protestants. As for Nimes, its economy ex- 
panded rapidly in the second half of the seventeenth century due to the growth 
of silk manufacturing. 

Unsurprisingly, the size of the church community had a direct impact on the 
rates of consistorial oversight of church members, which were inversely pro- 
portional to the size of the congregation. Clearly, with one consistory member 
for every 500 faithful, the church of Nîmes’ members had a statistically lower 
likelihood of oversight, in spite of the large number of elders and deacons 
along with its four pastors. The ratio in Aimargues was one consistory member 


13  Intheregion around Nimes, the office of deacon held a distinct position that was not in 
line with the principle of equality among the elders. See Chareyre, “La fleur de tous les 
anciens." 

14  Iuse the word "representative" to denote a system that functions based on power con- 
ferred on representatives, as opposed to a more *monarchical" system. "Representative" 
is preferable to the term "democratic" becausethe representation is clearly imperfect as 
judged by today's standards. Generally speaking, this representation did not correspond 
to individuals. Instead, it was based on the way that the towns' political administrations 
divided residents into occupations—each of which held a particular place in a hierarchy 
that reflected a complex balance of power— based on their capacity to contribute to the 
prosperity of the urban community. 
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for every eighty church members, whereas in Gallargues it was one for every 
fifty. One could, however counter that Nimes had dizeniers (neighborhood 
overseers) who could have contributed to a greater rate of oversight, but there 
is no trace of these dizeniers for the period under review. One should also note 
that the summoner of the consistory played an active role,” but the summoner 
held no church office, and only provided assistance to the elders in their work. 
Thus the size of a church and its oversight ratio shaped the consistory's op- 
erations and its oversight processes. However, the number of cases pursued, 
especially in the areas of moral and social control, was not proportional to the 
number of the faithful in each community. Two factors play a joint role in ex- 
plaining this phenomenon—a larger population produces more infractions to 
the norm, but the number of cases pursued is smaller due to weaker oversight. 
In fact, the members of the smallest churches were subject to closer oversight 
and supervision, and as a result, the rate of disciplinary cases pursued is re- 
markably high when considering the population numbers. A study of the con- 
sistories’ minutes enables us to investigate this issue in greater depth. 


The Wide Range of Consistorial Activity 


Given the specific circumstances detailed above, the main areas of consistorial 
activity varied significantly based on the locality, mostly due to the urban/rural 
divide. Despite the principle of parity between churches set out in the Dis- 
cipline of the French Reformed church and applied specifically in construct- 
ing the representative framework of the consistorial/synodal system,!$ some 
churches played a more important role in terms of their impact or influence 
on civil authorities. 

The main difference emerges when evaluating the consistory's role in pro- 
viding charitable assistance: only five percent of cases in the villages but up 
to forty-four percent of cases in Nimes during the first period under scrutiny. 
Charitable activity was already significant in Nimes in the sixteenth century, as 
shown by Raymond Mentzer." The increasing emphasis on care for the poor 
in the second half of the seventeenth century stemmed from Nimes' industrial 
prosperity based on textile production (especially silk), which went hand-in- 
hand with growing poverty among the workers. In Nimes, the deacons and el- 
ders worked to address this situation, while in the villages, a stronger sense 
of communal solidarity seemed to leave less room for the consistory in poor 


15 Chareyre, "Le consistoire et l'advertisseur." 
16 Mejan, ‘L'ancienne Discipline.” 
17 Mentzer, "Organizational Endeavour and Charitable Impulse.” 
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relief. Another key element that helps explain the situation in Nimes was the 
very competitive nature of charitable activity in the city, centered on the alms- 
house. The creation of a unique female diaconate known as the Demoiselles 
de l'hópital, later the Dames de la miséricorde, also played a role.!8 From 1631 
to 1654, the management of Nîmes’ almshouse was divided between the two 
confessional groups. This joint operation caused numerous tensions, as when 
Jesuits worked to garner deathbed conversions among Reformed patients. To 
avoid these clashes, the Protestants successfully petitioned to have the alms- 
house divided, but their half was closed ten years later. They then established 
their own almshouse, which was closed and confiscated in 1667. Until 1684, 
the Reformed solution then involved renting rooms from private landlords and 
providing targeted aid directly from the consistory. Poor relief was therefore 
an essential part of the inter-confessional struggle carried out by the two faith 
communities. Furthermore, poor relief allowed church authorities to shape 
the moral conduct of the recipients, whose behavior would then not need to 
be scrutinized in consistory meetings. 

This approach could help explain why over time poor relief became an in- 
creasingly important proportion of the Nimes registers (double the number of 
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GRAPH 4.1 The evolution of consistorial activity in Nîmes between 1595 and 1684. 
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such cases in the 1670s as compared with the 1650s), leaving a smaller place to 
traditional consistorial discipline. (Graph 4.1) Thus the Nimes innovations in 
poor relief during this period help explain the significant divergences between 
consistorial processes in the city and the countryside. Unfortunately, the com- 
plete disappearance of the consistory registers for Montpellier prevents a 
broader-based study of this phenomenon over the whole of lower Languedoc. 

Another factor that helps explain the differences between the three con- 
sistories' operations can be found in Nimes' specific characteristics, including 
the presence of a liberal arts school and an academy. Due to the presence of 
these schools, the consistory was responsible for the close supervision of the 
enrolled students, including those training to be pastors. The rural consisto- 
ries' records make no mention of schools or almshouses, as both these bodies 
were run by village authorities. Any confessional rivalries over these institu- 
tions carried political weight that moved the issue beyond the consistories' 
remit, and therefore such matters did not appear in these consistory records. 
When the king ordered the Nimes academy closed in 1664, the consistory of 
the city ceased its supervisory work in this area, thus leaving more room for the 
growth in the number of poor relief cases.!? 

The proportion of consistorial time devoted to the church's material inter- 
ests was also more minimal in Nimes than elsewhere because of the existence 
of the assemblée des Trois-Corps alongside the consistory. An offshoot of the 
older Huguenot political assemblies, this body included magistrates represent- 
ing civil justice, the city's Protestant consuls, and representatives of the consis- 
tory. This assembly dealt with major issues such as significant disbursements, 
including building costs that committed the community of the faithful over 
the longer term. Other issues included pastors' salaries and the legal defense 
of the church of Nimes and other Huguenot churches in the region, all threat- 
ened with closure. However, once royal laws barred Protestants from holding 
legal and government posts, the assemblée des Trois- Corps survived via the cre- 
ation of a "council on religious matters" whose members included influential 
figures who had previously held governing responsibilities in the city.20 

Another significant difference lies in the numerous records of conversions 
preserved in the Nîmes registers, but largely absent from the neighboring vil- 
lages' registers. On the one hand, the clerical converts were attracted by the 
prestige of Nimes' church and academy. On the other hand, some of the con- 
versions were pragmatic ones instigated by mixed marriages or marking the 


19  Moreil, Collège et l'académie réformée de Nimes; Grossi, ed., Collège royal et l'académie 
protestante de Nímes. 
20 Chareyre, "Le communautarisme au service de la liberté religieuse." 
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return of those who had previously abjured to marry a Catholic, or even more 
basically by workers seeking to integrate into the urban world in Nîmes’ still 
majority-Protestant setting.?! 

The vigorous confessional rivalries that hardened with the resurgence of 
the Catholic church in Nîmes in the second half of the seventeenth century?? 
may also help to explain the decline in exceptionally strict church discipline 
and frequent suspensions from the Lord's Supper. Indeed, instead of promot- 
ing repentance through instruction as was traditionally the case, harsher dis- 
ciplinary measures risked pushing affected members into the arms of the rival 
church. Cases in point also surfaced in other European Reformed cities in the 
seventeenth century, especially in the Netherlands.?? 

Overall, therefore, the bourgeois of Nimes exercised full power in the Nimes 
Reformed church—these men held all the offices in the church and prevent- 
ed any violent opposition to the monarch's restrictive policies, preferring to 
pursue legal routes and petition the royal representatives. Nimes' bourgeois 
also used poor relief as a way to control the social and moral behavior of the 
poorest members of the faith community. These leaders' influence permeated 
disciplinary practices, including the expansion of household visits and the use 
of summons to meet at the homes of deacons or pastors, as noted in the sum- 
moner's register. Finally, these leaders also reduced the number of suspensions 
calling for public reparations that could impugn a person's honor. 

As a result of these developments, the Nîmes consistory's institutional 
identity underwent a significant shift by the second period under study. In 
the 1670s, its sessions had only a limited attraction, such that absenteeism be- 
came a growing problem. In 1676, an average of 2.4 out of six deacons were in 
attendance, for an absenteeism rate of 60 percent. Three out of twelve elders 
attended consistory meetings on average, for an absenteeism rate of 74 percent. 
The full complement of deacons never attended, and there were never more 
than eight elders present. In all likelihood, merchants were too busy to come 
and noblemen found little prestige in this bureaucratic inquisitorial activ- 
ity. The only remaining prestige lay in being an office-bearer, long a step in 
the urban resumé shared by a few leading families who played predominant 
roles in the church. Another attraction may have been the sense of being part 
of a kind of charitable confraternity. Unfortunately, comparative data from 
the rural consistories are unavailable because no attendance record appears 


21 Chareyre, “Les réceptions dans l'Église réformée de Nimes,” 97-119 and 253-261. 
22 Sauzet, Contre-Réforme et Réforme catholique. 
23 Parker, "Enregistrer les péchés.” 
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in the registers. Only occasionally do signatures of office-bearers appear at the 
end of significant decisions taken by these consistories. 

Thus we find that between the two time periods under study, the traditional 
disciplinary practices of consistories shrank in contrast to the unrelenting 
growth of poor relief cases. But the latter's overwhelming numbers should 
not obscure the persistence in maintaining church discipline. Given how the 
consistory evolved as an institution in Nimes, it is worth analyzing whether 
consistorial discipline was indeed carried out in continuity with past practices 
or whether it, too, changed. How did church discipline in Nimes compare with 
the practices in the two neighboring villages? 


The New Approach to Church Discipline 


The operational differences between Nîmes’ urban consistory and those in 
neighboring rural communities do not preclude a productive study of their 
various disciplinary approaches. First of all, as mentioned earlier, it is worth 
noting that there were fewer disciplinary cases in Nimes and that there is no 
direct correlation between the community's size and the number of cases ad- 
dressed. However, this number was still significant and even increased over the 
time period under review, a fact concealed by the overwhelming increase in 
poor relief cases when considering overall figures. Thus the Nimes consistory 
continued to pursue its disciplinary activity without being distracted by the 
exponential growth in its poor relief work. Undoubtedly the respective num- 
bers of each kind of case are also due to changes in the recording of elders' 
activities. Because the registers only provide a summary statement of aid pro- 
vided, the records do not offer an accurate count of the actual cases handled in 
meetings. Thus the written record does not necessarily match the time spent in 
meetings, and may in fact simply reflect the lists provided by the elders. 

The church's emphasis on disciplinary oversight comes through more 
clearly in Aimargues and Gallargues, as indicated very clearly in the set-up of 
the consistory registers' first pages. On the top right, Nimes' register simply 
noted, “Record of the minutes of the consistory of the Reformed church of 
Nîmes begun in January 1654,” and then in another hand, “completed on 28 
May 1663.” In the middle of the page, the secretary added the very common 
phrase, “In the name of God, Amen" In contrast, the first pages of the regis- 
ters held by the other two communities focused less on the legitimacy of the 
consistory's work and more on moral oversight. The rural churches' approach 
echoes Geneva's formulation, "Disciplina Nervus Ecclesiae,” which appeared 
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in the 1591 Nîmes register (and which Raymond Mentzer used as the title for 
one of his articles).7^ Thus the Gallargues register featured a statement from 
the New Testament: "Obey your leaders and submit to them, so that they may 
do their work with joy and not reluctantly, for that would be of little benefit to 
you. Heb. xiii v. xvii" (Plate 4.1). This quotation provided justification for the 
ensuing record of the elders' actions. 

Aimargues' register featured a much longer preamble, including verses from 
the Old and New Testaments in a range of biblical languages (Plate 4.2). Thus 
the register began with “In nomine Domini" followed by "Initium sapientiae 
est timor domini" from the Vulgate's version of Psalm 110, verse 10. Following 
these statements about fearing God, the register then flamboyantly switched 
to Greek for two verses and Hebrew for one verse, all emphasizing the impor- 
tance of church members' submission to their office bearers, as in Gallargues. 
The Aimargues register offered French translations on the left-hand facing 
page, on a piece of paper stuck to the back of the parchment cover. The first 
two verses came from Matthew 15:14, "If a blind man leads a blind man, both 
will fall into the pit,” and from Paul's letter to the Hebrews 13:17, “Obey your 
leaders and submit to them.” The next verse (in Hebrew) was from Numbers 
1:53: "But the Levites were to camp around the tabernacle of testimony, so that 
wrath will not strike the whole of the children of Israel, and they are to take 
care of the tabernacle of testimony" Finally, this first page of the registers end- 
ed with a Latin phrase taken from the letters to Timothy and Jude: "Soli Deo 
sapientissimo sit honor laus et Gloria,’ “To the most wise God alone be honor, 
praise, and glory," followed by the word Amen in Hebrew script. 

This scholarly approach in the first pages of the registers underscores the 
pastors' key role in their communities, aiming to continue the work of Refor- 
mation begun in the previous century. As noted above, these men were trained 
at the academy of Nimes, which provided a solid preparation for the pastors of 
the area. The academy remained a key generator of polemic directed against 
the advance of the counter-Reformation, leading to its closure by Louis xiv. 
For example, pastor François Valz, who served in Aimargues from 1650 until his 
death in 1662, was known as the author of a polemical work titled "Dialogue 
between a Jew, a Jesuit, and a Reformed Catholic, in which the identity of the 
true church is revealed, and which shows that it is impossible to be in com- 
munion with Rome." The work was published by Edouard Raban in 1662, the 
year of Valz's death. As for the pastor of Gallargues, Etienne Thérémin, he emi- 
grated to Geneva in 1685 and later served as a pastor, first in Bremen and then 
in Brandenburg, where he died. In Nimes, the four pastors alternated between 


24 Mentzer, "Disciplina Nervus Ecclesiae.’ 
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passivity and resistance to royal policies. Two of them converted when the 
Edict of Nantes was revoked, while the other two, after attempting more active 
resistance, emigrated to the lands that gave shelter to the Huguenot diaspora. 

In addition to the training of their pastors, the three consistories under 
review shared a common commitment to resolving quarrels, and therefore, 
to limiting violence. The elders’ roles in conflict resolution was widely sup- 
ported, generated little to no resistance, and was one of the core strengths of 
the consistory's activity. The consistories' role in conflict resolution followed a 
set ritual for reconciliation, involving admonishment and concluding with a 
handshake between the erstwhile opponents. Raymond Mentzer has analyzed 
this task of social regulation very effectively for the countryside.” The situa- 
tion in the cities is just as significant, since in Nimes, for instance, the number 
of reconciliation cases doubled over the course of a decade in the 1570s. Be- 
yond the religious emphasis on loving one's neighbor, the consistory therefore 
focused on maintaining social cohesion at a time when persecution was on the 
increase. This category includes, of course, quarrels over seating in church, a 
phenomenon that has now been analyzed in depth.26 

Moral oversight was the second feature that drew the attention of the con- 
sistories. This category included condemnations of dancing and carnival, 
practices that were already in the sixteenth-century hallmarks of life in the 
south of France.?? Nonetheless, in Gallargues sanctions against this behavior 
only appear in 1675, leading to five suspensions from the Lord's Supper among 
the twelve culprits. Here the aim seems to have been to provide a targeted 
response as a deterrent to others. The same held true in Aimargues, a small 
bi-confessional town, where the consistory's attention focused more on Prot- 
estants participating in carnival activities. Similarly, in Nimes, the consistory's 
activity in 1676—in contrast to other years—concentrated on putting an end 
to such pastimes. In March, seven people were admonished for having listened 
to fiddlers and presumably having danced on the day after a public fast. In 
August, thirty-two people were reprimanded for having attended plays, some 
more than once or even on Sundays. These more serious infractions led to these 
theater-lovers' suspension from the September celebration of the Lord's Sup- 
per. The consistory's action was focused and intended to serve as an example 
to others, especially as the culprits were leading members of their community. 
Five merchants and a lawyer were called in over the fiddle music, and among 


25 Mentzer, “Le consistoire et la pacification du monde rural” 

26 Mentzer, “Sociability and Culpability.” 

27 Garrisson and Vogler, “La genèse d'une société protestante." See also Graeme Murdock's 
discussion of Montauban in this volume. 
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the male theater-goers whose profession was listed were three physicians, 
three court officials, two lawyers, and a merchant. Among those suspended 
from the September Lord's Supper were the son of an elder, a former deacon, 
and the wife of a deacon. 

The consistory's targeted efforts also focused on students in the earlier 
period, and then more specifically on the candidates for ministry in the second 
period, as the latter were of course meant to behave in an exemplary fashion, 
in the eyes of both the Reformed community and the wider society. In 1657, the 
theology students were reprimanded by Nîmes’ consistory for having refused 
to serve as Scripture readers in church, claiming that their bench (located 
behind the elders’ bench) was badly located. Instead, they wanted to be seated 
at the front of the upstairs balcony located above the consuls' seating area. In 
the same year, the pastoral candidate Girard was suspended from the Lord's 
Supper for having gone to see Corneille's play Androméde. The Nimes consis- 
tory described the play as a comedy, though it was in fact a tragedy—the con- 
sistory had little interest in this distinction. The exciting technical marvels and 
the central role of ancient mythology in the play may help explain the consis- 
tory's harsh response. Two years later, the Nimes consistory decided that the 
pastors were to visit the college three or four times a week in order "to address 
the disorders that happen on a daily basis."28 

In the 1670s, consistorial discipline took place regularly before each of the 
quarterly celebrations of the Lord's Supper. The consistory conducted an inter- 
nal disciplinary audit of the pastors, elders, and deacons; a specific disciplinary 
audit of the summoner; and then a general disciplinary audit of the candidates 
for ministry. This process did not, however, end the assigning of individual dis- 
ciplinary penalties, as in the case of Brunet, who was accused of attending a 
midnight Mass and of making fun of one of his peers by placing a halo over his 
head when the young man was leading family prayers. Gaujac and Carbonel 
who sang serenades at night, Quesnot who wrote poetry and satirical songs, 
and Gautier and Sarrazin who copied these texts, were all suspended from the 
Lord's Supper. For his part, Merle was reprimanded for quarreling with a Swiss 
soldier and Gaile (who had earlier participated in carnival celebrations) was 
suspended for having gone to a tavern and because he "threw up his wine two 
or three times" while one of his fellow candidates was giving a trial sermon in 
church.?? Sarrazin, who wrote "lewd letters" was even struck off the matricu- 
lation register for three months for having continued as a ministerial candi- 
date in spite of his earlier suspension. Valentin was also suspended for having 


28 BnF, ms 8668, 16 June 1659, f. 209. 
29 AD Gard 42] 42, 8 May 1675, f. 5. 
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brought a young woman into a sedan chair in the Esplanade (the main town 
square). Then in February 1678, five ministerial candidates were disciplined for 
having played cards in a tavern on a Sunday. The consistory even suspended 
Carbonnel, one of the five, for also having lent his pen as an intermediary be- 
tween a Catholic man and a young Protestant woman the Catholic wanted to 
court. This suspension ultimately led Carbonnel to abandon his status as a can- 
didate for ministry.50 

In both periods, there is also the question of consistorial oversight over fam- 
ilies, a practice largely absent in Aimargues but very common in Gallargues. 
Here the consistory focused primarily on the need to respect engagements, 
and thus opposed any cohabitation prior to marriage, considering such ac- 
tivity as akin to fornication. Was this an attempt by village leaders to control 
sexual activity in a community where everyone knew everything? The disci- 
plinary outcomes were harsh, including suspension from the Lord's Supper 
and ensuing pressure to repent and provide reparation, then leading to rein- 
tegration into the wider community sanctified by the respect for ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline. Across the board, the consistory's disciplinary activity regarding 
moral and social issues clearly displays the body's primary purpose, namely 
regulating access to the Lord's table. This primary purpose held true regardless 
of the consistory's disciplinary approach, whether expressed via general ex- 
hortations or individual or collective sanctions. As the title page of Aimargues' 
register stated, the consistory's aim was to propitiate God, "so that His indigna- 
tion would not fall on the whole of the children of Israel" This approach also 
helps explain the increasing frequency of fast days as the number of instances 
of persecution multiplied.?! The other much broader function of the consis- 
tory was featured in the opening statement of Gallargues' register: "They watch 
over your souls as those who must account for them." This work had to do with 
the community's salvation and in a certain sense justified the consistory's ro- 
bust disciplinary measures, provoked by the persistent lack of cooperation and 
refusal to appear among some of those called to appear before the consistory. 

Finally, the consistory also focused on upholding confessional identity, es- 
pecially in the first period under study. In 1656-1658, the Nimes consistory in 
particular focused on continuing to prohibit marriage to Catholic spouses, but 
this concern pretty much disappeared in the 1670s. The most common penalty 
for mixed marriages was the harshest one available, namely public suspension 
from the Lord's Supper followed by an equally public ritual of repentance. In 
August 1658, the Nimes consistory ordered the proclamation of condemnations 


30 AD Gard 42] 42, 2 February 1678, f. 294. 
31 Mentzer, “Fasting, Piety, and Political Anxiety.” 
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from the pulpit regarding “the scandal that takes place daily both when par- 
ents give their baptized children in church to those of the other faith and when 
those of our community attend Catholic baptisms."?? At the time, there were 
considerable numbers of people converting from Catholicism or returning to 
the Reformed fold. A number of Jews were also baptized, including Alexandre 
Fort from Venice, whose conversion was recounted in print. The high point 
of conversions occurred in 1655 (sixty-five conversions) and 1656 (sixty-seven 
conversions). This peak indicates a very high level of confessional tension in 
Nîmes. Furthermore, the city experienced a riot in 1655 when an Irish regiment 
came through. In 1656, the conflict-provoking bishop Anthime-Denis Cohon 
returned to his episcopal seat. Confessional rivalries also surfaced in the edu- 
cational field. Sauzet and Greffuelhe, two boys who had been converted to Ca- 
tholicism and housed in the homes of Catholic school teachers were retrieved 
and returned to their families. Greffuelhe admitted that he "had made the 
jump due to covetousness and gifts of money in the Roman church during his 
father's absence."?? In 1657, the consistory of Nimes noted the unfair competi- 
tion stemming from a newly opened free Catholic school teaching girls how 
to read and write. This same rivalry surfaced in the prisons, when complaints 
were made about Franciscans who forbade prisoners to "sing Psalms and pray 
to God aloud.”*4 Finally, in 1658 the city rose up when the bishop tried to give 
Catholics the majority voice in running the city's affairs. The bishop was able 
to have two Reformed consuls dismissed from office, but his attempt to put his 
plan into practice led to a riot, during which a number of men standing near 
the bishop were killed. He only barely escaped, seeking refuge in the episcopal 
palace in the nick of time while cries of “Seize the purple!” rang out.55 


Conclusion 


When analyzing consistory records, it is hard not to notice the local variations 
in scribal practice that are displayed even in the physical characteristics of the 
volumes and the differing governance processes of each consistory, as exempli- 
fied in the study of these three registers. This diversity highlights how adapt- 
able these institutions were, depending on a number of key variables. The first 
variable was the number of members in each church, which in turn affected 


32 BnF, ms 8668, 7 August 1658, f. 184. 

33 BnF, ms 8668, 1December 1655, f. 91. 

34 BnF, ms 8668, 26 November 1659, f. 216. 

35 Sauzet, Contre-Réforme et Réforme catholique, guff. 
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the level of consistorial oversight. This oversight was much more straightfor- 
ward in a village such as Gallargues, where everyone knew everyone else, than 
in a city with a larger population divided into neighborhoods. The make-up of 
the city was also constantly changing due to new arrivals replacing those lost 
in epidemics or coming to take advantage of urban growth due to economic 
improvements. Second, the majority or minority status of the Reformed com- 
munity also shaped consistorial procedures, based on the extent of confession- 
al tensions and the presence or absence of Reformed members in government 
bodies. Cities like Nimes, which were targets for Catholic expansion, were more 
significantly affected. Finally, the social differences between urban economies 
and rural villages also gave each consistory different responsibilities. 

Therefore, any focused study on this topic can only shed light on a particular 
situation and risks distorting the variety of consistorial forms and practices 
across localities and regions. French Protestantism was extremely diverse in 
spite of the unifying efforts of the provincial synods that in fact underscored 
regional particularities, given the small number of national synods that re- 
ceived permission to gather. Only ten national synods met following Henri Iv’s 
death, and no national synod met during the personal reign of Louis x1v. The 
upcoming publication of synodal records in the series "Archives of the French 
Reformed Church" in Droz's "Travaux d'humanisme et Renaissance" will al- 
low scholars to develop these comparisons more fully. The use of a common 
set of indexes and points of reference should enable researchers to continue 
along the path provided by the inventory of consistory registers published by 
Raymond Mentzer. The synodal records could be a very effective comparative 
source, but the variety of practices makes like-for-like comparisons challeng- 
ing. For now, there is no single approach that would work. 

Finally, historians must ask themselves how consistory records can best be 
used, namely as indicators of developments in the control of morals and as 
signs of the growth in Huguenot identity formation. Studies of consistory min- 
utes have shown that the registers do not record the full scope of the work 
carried out by pastors, deacons, and elders, in spite of the seeming complete- 
ness of the written records and their plethora of details, as in the case of the 
Nîmes consistory registers in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centu- 
ries.? It also seems that the registers of Aimargues and Gallargues noted very 
few results of preliminary enquiries that likely took place in other venues. The 
registers only record the decisions taken to admonish or suspend people, and 
do not recount minor issues or the oral admonishments carried out directly 
by the pastors or elders. One should also ask just how effective the consistorial 


36 Pollmann, “Off the Record"; Chareyre, "Le consistoire et l'advertisseur." 
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approach could be, given the evidence of opposition or avoidance tactics as 
well as the ceaseless repetition of exhortations, seemingly to little effect.3” 

One could argue on the one hand that the small number of cases recorded 
is a sign of the consistory’s success, in that it only needed to remind people 
of the norms through exemplary punishments on a regular basis. But on the 
other hand, the militant push for sanctification as displayed on the registers’ 
title pages may only be an image intended to hide a certain inability to reform 
the whole of society under the guise of targeted disciplinary action. The fi- 
nal decades of these churches’ existence also give rise to a further issue. Royal 
authorities were overseeing all of the churches’ actions, and were looking for 
any excuse to prohibit Reformed worship in these communities. Therefore, it 
is likely that the content of the consistory registers evolved to adapt to these 
circumstances. The consistory of Gallargues had only just retrieved its older 
registers that had been sent to the chambre de l'édit to prove the long history 
of worship in the village and thus ensure its legitimacy. The large number of 
elders' signatures included in the final volume of the registers at the end of 
the main governance decisions taken may have been intended to provide in- 
creased legitimacy and avoid any suspicion of deep-seated poor governance 
that could risk generating further opposition. The phrase "Obey your leaders" 
may have been added to the title page as much to reassure the authorities 
about the consistory and the church's non-subversive nature as to underscore 
the elders' authority. From this perspective, it was in the consistory's interest 
not to prepare long lists of infractions but rather to preserve the record of a lim- 
ited and uncontested number of cases to display its efficiency. Thus the con- 
sistory records might not have presented a fully accurate picture of Huguenot 
identity but rather provided a response to the increasing number of restrictive 
measures enacted by the royal administration against the Reformed churches. 
This analysis would suggest that the true Huguenot identity probably surfaced 
elsewhere, and may even more likely have been reinforced by the restrictions 
and exclusion measures the churches faced, and by the more or less violent 
reactions that followed. 

As this discussion has demonstrated, the consistory was not a single, uni- 
form institution, but instead could be adapted to the number of the faithful, 
the geographic context, and the local traditions of a given situation. Despite the 
limitations of these sources, it is clear that consistories played important roles 
in creating Protestant identity at a number of levels. The three examples under 
review displayed a surprising variety within a limited geographical region. 
These variations demonstrate that consistories were not implacable machines 


37 Pollmann, “Off the Record"; Chareyre, "Le consistoire et l'advertisseur." 
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detecting the most minor infractions even among the lowliest people. On the 
contrary, consistories used targeted enforcement and focused on morals for- 
mation. In the second half of the seventeenth century, the consistory operated 
even more subtly via the moral example of the elites, through the quiet work 
of elders and pastors among families, and in Nimes, via oversight of the poor 
through poor relief. In France, where confessional divisions and state bound- 
aries did not coincide, it also seems that the monarchy's repressive measures 
that stigmatized a particular group and led to counter-measures of defense 
may have contributed to the emergence and strengthening of a minority's 
group identity. 
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PLATE 4.1 First page of the book of the consistory of Gallargues le Montueux, 1674 (BPF, ms 152). 
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PLATE 4.2 First page of the “Book of the Proceedings of the Consistory of the Church of Aimar- 
gues,” 1655 (AD Gard, GG 58). 


PART 2 


Huguenot Culture and History 


CHAPTER 5 


A Debated Office: Deacons in the Huguenot 
Church, 1560-1660 


Karin Maag 


In his essay, "The Genevan Model and Gallican Originality in the French Re- 
formed Tradition," Raymond Mentzer asks a series of pertinent questions: 


To what extent were the French churches faithful to the Genevan mod- 
el upon which they were founded? Did they also display original and 
uniquely Gallican traits, which might suggest fresh approaches and in- 
ventive elucidations? Finally, how might the historian account for the 
reworking of preexisting ideas and structure as well as the emergence of 
new ones?! 


These questions open the door for further investigation into the ways in which 
the French Reformed churches developed their own church polity to meet the 
needs of their communities. Building on work by Mentzer and other recent 
research, this contribution will consider in greater depth the role and impact 
of deacons in the French Reformed church from 1560 to 1660. Studies on the 
French diaconate by Glenn Sunshine, Bernard Roussel, and others have fo- 
cused primarily on the 1560s and 1570s, or have examined particular controver- 
sies over the role of deacons at a specific point in time.? They have also tended 
to measure the French Reformed church's polity primarily against the teach- 
ings and practices of the Genevan church. What is missing is a more extensive 
analysis of the office of deacons in the French Reformed church over a longer 
time frame and from a wider perspective than a straight comparison with the 
Genevan model. 

Although there is general agreement on the original remit and tasks of 
deacons as laid out in the Genevan ecclesiastical ordinances of 1541, the later 


1 Mentzer, “Genevan Model,” 147. 

2 Key works on the subject include Sunshine, “Geneva Meets Rome,’ 329-346; Sunshine, Re- 
forming French Protestantism, esp. Chapter 5 and Chapter 6; Bernard Roussel, “Pierre Viret en 
France,” 823-839; Robert Kingdon, “Jacques Royer,” 179-183. See also Mentzer, La construction, 
153-192. 
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history of deacons in France is less clear, largely because the French church- 
es tended to merge the responsibilities of deacons and elders together. This 
dovetailing of positions was due in large part to an understandable desire to 
streamline procedures in a time of shortage of qualified lay leaders but also 
because the French Protestants had not settled on one consistent definition 
of a deacon's role. This contribution will examine the multiple strands that 
shaped the French Reformed diaconate in the mid-sixteenth century and then 
extend the analysis to explain what happened to the office of deacon by the 
mid-seventeenth century. Taken together, the evidence suggests that the origi- 
nal multiple responsibilities of deacons gradually shrank in number, and that 
over time diaconal work shifted from an office assigned to a person (the dea- 
con) to a function that could be assigned to other lay leaders such as elders. 
Finally, the shrinkage of the diaconate was linked to an increasing emphasis 
on the central role of the ordained pastor in French Reformed communities. 

The Genevan ecclesiastical ordinances of 1541 laid out the responsibilities of 
deacons by entrusting to them the care of the poor, either by receiving money 
from better-off members of the congregation and administering these funds, 
or by directly providing aid to those in need.? In his Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, John Calvin articulated a similar vision of the role of deacons, noting, 
"there will be two kinds of deacons: one to serve the church in administering 
the affairs of the poor; the other in caring for the poor themselves.”* Yet Calvin 
also highlighted a different conception of the duties of a deacon, stemming 
from the medieval Catholic practice: 


Now let the deacons come forth, with their most holy dispensing of 
church goods. But the Romanists today do not create their deacons for 
that purpose; for they charge them only with ministering at the altar, 
reading or chanting the gospel, and goodness knows what other trifles. 
There is nothing of alms, nothing of the care of the poor, nothing of that 
whole function which they once performed. I am speaking of the institu- 
tion itself. For if we look at what they are doing, it is not really an office 
for them but only a step towards the priesthood.5 


Calvin's awareness of this different understanding of the diaconate as a step 
along the way to ordained priesthood or as a means of providing assistance 
to clergy was matched by the practice of other Reformed churches. In the 


3 "Ecclesiastical Ordinances" (1541) in Registers of the Company of Pastors, 42—43. 
4 Calvin, Institutes, 4.3.9. 
5 Calvin, Institutes, 4.5.15. 
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German-speaking Swiss territories, for instance, the Diakon’s chief responsibil- 
ities were liturgical and instructional. The 1529 Reformation mandate in Basel, 
for instance, stated that 


The deacon is to hold the early prayer service along with the people’s 
priest. If the latter is ill or occupied with the urgent affairs of the com- 
munity, he (the deacon) is to look after the sermons, baptize the children, 
bless marriages, visit the sick, offer comfort from the Word of God, and 
assist the people’ priest in the celebrations of the Lord's Supper.$ 


It is worth noting how extensive the Basel deacons' responsibilities were, in- 
cluding performing baptisms, a sacramental act which in other Reformed 
areas could only be done by ordained pastors. In Zurich, deacons also served 
as assistants to the pastors: the 1532 ordinance on pastors and synods noted, 
“Furthermore, from now on all deacons who are requested to do so by the pas- 
torsare to help them, whether with preaching, assisting with the sacraments, or 
visiting the sick at home.” Similarly, the Bernese used deacons, known in Ger- 
man as Helfer, as assistants for the pastors in large city churches or extensive 
rural parishes in their territories.® 

These two models of the diaconate were for men. Yet in some instances, 
both in theory and in practice, the idea of having women serve in the deacons’ 
caregiving roles also surfaced. In his sermons on the first letter of Paul to Timo- 
thy, Calvin commented on the charge Paul gave to widows to serve others in 
the church as deaconesses. Calvin noted that the Genevan church order did 
not reflect this practice, and expressed his disappointment in that regard: 


When we read the order that Saint Paul recounts here, we may be deeply 
ashamed that the doctrine of the gospel is preached among us, and yet 
we do not know what is contained in this text, in terms of the practice of 
it. For where today are the widows that should have this honorable office 
that we have previously discussed? We see therefore that the word of God 
does not carry as much weight among us as it should, because we uphold 
the doctrine but the practice cannot easily be found.? 


6 “Reformationsmandat, (1529) in Basler Kirchenordnungen, 20. All translations are the 
author's. 

7 "Ordnung der Wahl der Pfarrer und der Synode,” (1532) in Zürcher Kirchenordnungen 1139. 

8 Vuilleumier, Histoire, 1:269. 

9 SermTim 5:910, 479 (text lightly modernized). 
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Thus Calvin expressed some measure of support for having older widows serve 
as deaconesses, but in the end, he emphasized the importance of the charita- 
ble tasks themselves and was less concerned about implementing the Pauline 
model that would include women in the diaconal office.'? In Reformed areas 
outside Geneva, there is little evidence for women serving as deaconesses in 
the early modern era, apart from in the German city of Wesel between 1568 
and 1609. Here, the community of Reformed exiles did elect women to serve as 
deaconesses, to help deal with the onslaught of Reformed refugees. The dea- 
conesses' main assignment was to work with refugee women and children. Al- 
though the consistory supported the deaconesses in their work and recognized 
them as legitimate office-bearers, the elders came under pressure from church 
members who objected to deaconesses. Some of the objectors noted that a 
number of the early Wesel deaconesses were married or were widows younger 
than the stated scriptural age of sixty. Even when the consistory duly replaced 
these women with others who did fit the requisite age and widowed status, 
protests continued. Other church bodies consulted in the 1580s on the matter 
recommended not having women serve in that office, but the Wesel consistory 
persisted, electing its last deaconess in 1609." Elsewhere, including in France, 
women’s roles in the caregiving aspects of diaconal work were informal, and 
the women did not hold office. In France, for instance, in the city of Nimes, Re- 
formed women helped to collect aid from coreligionists beginning in the early 
1560s, and by the early seventeenth century women were delegated to serve as 
visitors to the charitable hospital.” 

Though women did participate in some diaconal responsibilities on an in- 
formal basis, the office was otherwise reserved for men. The two models of 
the diaconate that were put into practice in Reformed areas, whether focus- 
ing primarily on poor relief or assisting Reformed clergy in their liturgical and 
pastoral roles, also co-existed in the first decades of the formally-established 
French Reformed church, beginning in the late 1550s. In 1557, a number of 
representatives from Huguenot churches of the region gathered in Poitiers in 
central France. This gathering was not a national synod, since delegates from 
regions with significant Reformed populations were absent. Yet the minutes 
from the Poitiers gathering do indicate that attempts were being made to cod- 
ify the polity and ecclesiastical structures of the French Reformed churches. 
The delegates at Poitiers established the following responsibilities for deacons: 


10 For more on deaconesses in Calvin’s thought and exegesis, see the detailed analysis in 
McKee, John Calvin on the Diaconate, 205-223. 

11 Spohnholz, “Olympias and Chrysostom,” 84-106. 

12 See Mentzer, “Organizational Endeavour,” 14-15. 
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they were to visit the sick, those imprisoned for their faith, to care for the poor, 
to catechize those wishing to join the church, and to verify the background and 
lifestyle of those seeking to join the congregation. They were to lead prayers in 
worship when the pastor was absent and whenever they were commissioned 
to do so by the pastors. They were to watch over the behavior of the flock, do 
house-to-house visits to catechize, and summon to the consistory all who were 
told to appear. When the congregation gathered for worship, the deacon was to 
read from Scripture before the pastor began his sermon. Once a week or more, 
the deacons were to catechize the young but also adults who lacked knowledge 
of the fundamentals of their faith. The deacons were to focus particular atten- 
tion on those in their district to prepare them to take part in the Lord's Sup- 
per. One of the deacons was to keep the register of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials, and all the other deacons were to make sure to inform him of any such 
occurrences. Finally, they were to keep a record of what took place in their 
churches and consistories.!? 

This extensive and detailed set of responsibilities underscores the impor- 
tance of the deacons' role, as understood by the delegates gathered in 1557. 
Indeed, one may well wonder what if anything was left for the elders to do. In 
fact, the section on elders is much shorter, running only to two paragraphs. 
Elders were assigned the responsibility (jointly with the deacons) of watching 
over the behavior of parishioners and admonishing those who were causing 
scandals, and of collecting offerings for the pastor's salary and for other needs 
of the church. The elders were to look after finding housing for the pastor, to 
assist those imprisoned for their faith, to keep a record of the books owned by 
the church, and generally do whatever was necessary for the church and the 
furtherance of the Word of God.'^ The rather vague statements at the end of the 
section on the duties of elders almost suggests that the Poitiers delegates had 
few clear objectives for this office, compared to that of deacons. Glenn Sun- 
shine analyzes this document carefully, noting the overlap in responsibilities 
between the elders and deacons, who both were to play a role in church disci- 
pline and in aid to the poor and those in prison. Sunshine links this expanded 
role of the diaconate to the Catholic model of the diaconate, stating, "This may 
indicate a Vaudois influence, which was essentially a holdover from Catholi- 
cism, or it may have been adapted directly from Catholicism, which had, after 
all, been in place in France for centuries."5 However, given the extracts from 


13 "Articles polytiques pour l'eglise reformee selon le S. Evangile, fait a Poictiers 1557" in Doc- 
uments protestants, 7—8. 

14 "Articles polytiques,’ in Documents protestants, 8. 

15 Sunshine, Reforming French Protestantism, 106. 
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the Swiss Reformed church orders quoted above, the parallels between the 
Swiss Reformed model of the diaconate and the French understanding of the 
office of deacon in 1557 seem unmistakable. 

Once the French Reformed church began gathering for national synods be- 
ginning in 1559, one of the key tasks confronting the delegates was to establish 
a clear and coherent church polity. This process took time. Indeed, especially 
in the early years, articles in the French Reformed church order known as the 
Discipline, originally set up in 1559, were subject to multiple rewrites. At times, 
decisions taken by one synod were flatly contradicted by a subsequent synod. 
In other cases, specific practices in one church or controversies over differing 
approaches to church polity led the delegates to amend what had previously 
been set out. In 1559, the description of deacons’ responsibilities included both 
poor-relief and some of the instructional duties that they had been assigned in 
the Poitiers documents: 


As for the deacons, their role will be to collect and distribute the money 
of the poor, prisoners, and the sick according to the decisions of the Con- 
sistory. Deacons are to visit these recipients and to catechize in house- 
holds. If any deacon is found to be apt and willing to promise to dedicate 
himself and consecrate himself permanently to the service of God and to 
ministry, he will then be able to be selected by the Consistory to catechize 
publicly, using the accepted form. This practice is a form of testing, and 
they cannot administer the Sacraments.!6 


In this instance, there were two tracks for deacons: one in which their primary 
responsibilities were the care of the poor and private catechizing, and another 
in which the diaconate was a stepping-stone to the ordained pastorate. Thus 
it seems clear that the first French national synod was in fact making some 
room for the Catholic understanding of the diaconate as a gateway to the cleri- 
cal estate. The synod delegates were careful to add that these deacons did not 
have the authority to celebrate the sacraments. Yet even this approach could 
be problematic, if a given deacon sought to expand his role beyond the pa- 
rameters set by the Discipline. The provincial synod of the Dauphiné region 
of south-eastern France, meeting in Lyon in April 1561, noted that “M. Eymery, 
who has been a deacon in Provence, will be warned not to push his way into 
the pastorate without due approval and references, as resolved by the synod 
articles.”!” Here is an instance of a deacon who seemingly wanted to expand 
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his remit to include the tasks otherwise assigned to ordained pastors without 
going through the vetting procedure for ministerial candidates. Given the wide 
range of responsibilities entrusted to deacons at the time, and the fact that 
the French church was still in the process of sorting out its procedures for ac- 
cess to the pastorate, his approach is not surprising. Evidence of the concern 
over deacons unilaterally expanding their role also comes from the provincial 
synod of Die from March 1562, where the delegates noted that deacons who 
were entrusted with public catechizing were not to administer the sacraments, 
nor were they to celebrate marriages. Furthermore, consistories and pastors 
could not simply admit these deacons, but had to wait until they were officially 
received by the colloquies that brought together several churches in the same 
district.!8 

Across the board, the minutes of the 1559 national synod highlight the sig- 
nificance of the deacons' role, placing them on par with elders. For instance, 
synod delegates noted that one or two deacons or elders elected by their con- 
sistory were to accompany pastors delegated to national synod meetings. Dea- 
cons or elders based in the locality where the synod was to be held were to 
be admitted to all deliberations of the assembly, and were allowed to speak 
to issues as a group. Together, deacons and elders served as the senate of the 
church, and both elders and deacons could be deposed from their office for the 
same offenses as pastors.!? This structuring of church offices differed markedly 
from the Genevan approach, where deacons were not part of the consistory. 
The national synods in 1560 and 1565 reconfirmed the presence of deacons in 
consistories, in the context of declarations that sought to eliminate any possi- 
bility of concurrent councils being set up in the churches, even in an advisory 
role.2° Because the deacons were present in the consistory, they also took on 
responsibilities as guardians of orthodoxy, both their own and that of other 
leaders. For example, delegates at the second national synod at Poitiers in 1560 
decreed that if a controversy over doctrinal matters failed to be resolved by 
the pastors at provincial or national synods, a number of elders and deacons 
equal to that of the pastors were to be selected to adjudicate the matter.?! The 
national synod of Vertueil in 1567, for instance, noted that elders and deacons 
were to sign their agreement to the French Reformed confession of faith and 
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the Discipline, and were to declare publicly their allegiance to these statements 
when they took up their office.2” Deacons, along with elders, could therefore 
also attend the trial sermons given by candidates for ministry and give their 
opinion “in perfect liberty" alongside the assessment provided by pastors to 
these candidates.?? This aspect of the deacons' role in the French Reformed 
churches of the 1560s is worth further reflection. Clearly, according to the 
synod delegates, the expectation was that deacons would have enough doc- 
trinal knowledge and experience of listening to sermons to be able to provide 
worthwhile feedback to pastoral candidates. This confidence in the church's 
lay leaders speaks to the desire of the French Reformed church to avoid the 
hierarchical mind-set that prevailed in contemporary Catholic ecclesiology. At 
least in this first decade, the leadership of the church, whether ordained clergy 
or elders and deacons, were to work collaboratively. 

In the 1560s, the minutes of national and provincial synods suggest that the 
wide range of diaconal responsibilities, especially in assisting in church servic- 
es and catechizing, helps explain why deacons were included alongside elders 
as assessors in doctrinal matters. As noted earlier, the first listing of deacons' 
responsibilities at the 1559 national synod gave them the task of catechizing, 
mostly in private in people's homes, but sometimes in public if that deacon 
was on the path to ordained ministry. However, the issue of deacons catechiz- 
ing in public proved to be controversial.?^ Already by the third national synod 
in Orléans in 1562, delegates were expressing concern about the problems that 
had arisen or that could arise in connection with public catechizing led by 
deacons. While the delegates postponed making a firm decision on the prac- 
tice to the next synod, they did state that churches where deacons did lead 
catechism sessions in public should cease doing so, and churches that had not 
yet taken up the practice should not start.?5 It is worth noting here the willing- 
ness of the national synod to live with a certain diversity of practice within the 
French church. Although the minutes do not specify what sort of problems 
were occurring, evidence from the provincial synod records suggests that some 
deacons did not have the requisite doctrinal knowledge and might be teaching 
false doctrine. For instance, the importance of the deacons' catechetical work 
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and the need for orthodox instruction comes through clearly in the November 
1561 decisions of the provincial synod of Die in the Dauphiné. The minutes 
state that deacons' faith and doctrine were to be examined before the Consis- 
tory could admit them to their functions. The reason for the examination was 
“to find out if they are apt for catechizing”?6 Clearly, the hope was that by vet- 
ting the deacons' doctrinal knowledge and orthodoxy, the Reformed churches 
could be more confident that their catechizing would also be orthodox. At the 
fourth national synod in 1563, the issue of deacons catechizing in public came 
to the fore once again. This time, the problem stemmed from a related prac- 
tice, namely the church of Caen in Normandy's habit of sending out pastors in 
training (known as proposants) to preach in parishes in the area. The church of 
Caen defended its actions by pointing to the permission granted at the second 
national synod in Poitiers in 1560 to allow deacons to catechize in public. The 
national synod delegates in 1563 did not accept Caen's logic, pointing out that 
the 1560 synod had indeed allowed deacons to catechize if these deacons were 
wholeheartedly intent on serving God as ministers of the Gospel, but that this 
practice had nothing to do with preaching. Thus the church of Caen was told 
to stop sending the proposants out to preach—any preaching by those not le- 
gitimately ordained was simply unacceptable.?? However, the 1563 synod did 
not otherwise address the issue of deacons catechizing in public, in spite of the 
request of the 1562 synod to do so. Later synods did not revisit the issue, so it is 
difficult to tell whether the practice of having deacons lead public catechism 
sessions continued or faded away. Yet catechetical instruction was not the only 
educational or liturgical task entrusted to the deacons in these early years. 

In July 1561, delegates to the provincial synod in Die noted “in churches 
where there is no pastor yet, the deacons can only read the pure Word of 
God in their gatherings, in order to prevent people from neglecting to furnish 
themselves with legitimate pastors due to the reading of certain sermons."?? 
In other words, at least in the Dauphiné there were congregations without 
pastors where deacons had been filling the gap in worship services by reading 
sermons. The delegates to the provincial synod wanted to restrict deacons to 
reading from Scripture and not offering preaching of any kind, even sermons 
written by someone else, so as not to accustom congregations to the idea that 
they could manage fairly well without an ordained pastor. The role of deacons 
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as readers of Scripture was echoed by the provincial synod held outside Mon- 
télimar in 1562, which indicated that "the deacons and other readers of Holy 
Scripture who read in the assembly of the faithful before the sermon will not 
expound on the text nor add to or diminish anything from the text, but will 
simply do their reading with due honor and reverence.”?9 In the same gather- 
ing, the delegates ordered that "Every morning at daybreak, the deacons are to 
do the prayers and read the commandments or other texts from Holy Scripture 
to benefit the servants, maidservants, and laborers."?? Thus in this early period, 
the deacons' role in worship was significant, from Bible reading to leading the 
community prayers. 

The third area of church life where deacons served was as helpers during 
celebrations of the Lord's Supper. In a set of responses prepared by the Com- 
pany of Pastors of Geneva, and appended to the minutes of the fourth national 
synod in Lyon, the Genevan clergy addressed the issue of how to distribute the 
elements to the congregation during communion.?! They were asked “whether 
the pastors alone were to distribute the bread and the wine to the people at the 
table of the Lord.” The Genevans responded, 


That if the pastors did so, that would be much better, if they could do so 
easily at all times, but that the task seems impossible at present, and even 
more impracticable in future, if God increases the number of the faithful, 
since the pastors are still so few. Furthermore, given that the deacons and 
elders are the arms and the hands of the pastors, there is no harm in hav- 
ing them distribute the sacramental elements to the people further away 
from the pastor, after he has consecrated the elements.?? 


In this instance, for practical reasons, the deacons and elders were expected 
to help distribute the bread and wine, at least in larger congregations where it 
was simply not possible to have everyone file past the pastor. 

The preceding sections have shown the wide range of liturgical, instructional, 
and oversight responsibilities assigned to deacons in the 1550s and 1560s in the 
French Reformed church. Indeed, it is fair to say that in these early years the 
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role and status of deacons was more significant than that of elders. The other 
set of tasks assigned to deacons, however, was more in line with the perspec- 
tive outlined by John Calvin and practiced in Geneva, namely the care of the 
poor. Among the sources that articulate most clearly these responsibilities is 
an undated document, probably written by Pierre Viret sometime in 1562, "La 
forme de dresser un consistoire.” Viret, one of the key reformers of the Pays de 
Vaud and Geneva, had come to France in 1561 both for health reasons and to 
help provide leadership for the nascent French Reformed churches.?? Viret's 
description of the responsibilities of elders and deacons echoes in many ways 
the Genevan model, though with a few differences due to the realities fac- 
ing the French Reformed churches. For instance, while in Geneva the elder- 
ship and the diaconate were two separate offices, Viret notes in his text that 
"The deacons should be selected from the larger number [of church members 
whose lifestyle, morals, and doctrines are most respected] or from among the 
elders if there are some who can carry out both sets of duties, which are not 
incompatible."?^ Viret's willingness to make the duties of deacons a subset of 
the elders' responsibilities was a crucial change from the Genevan model and 
one which had longer-term consequences for the role and place of deacons in 
the French Reformed church. As for the qualifications for the diaconate, Viret 
stated, "The deacons] who are chosen are to be faithful men of strong and 
good conscience, well-taught in the faith. If possible, they should be educated, 
and be generous, hard-working, and attentive to their responsibilities.”35 Viret's 
call for deacons to be educated and knowledgeable about their faith is signifi- 
cant: even though the main responsibilities given to deacons in this document 
were financial and charitable, Viret's criteria suggest that he might in fact be 
leaving room for the deacons to extend their roles to other areas. In his set-up, 
deacons were solely responsible for financial collection and disbursements, for 
poor relief, but also for the subsistence of the pastors and the general needs 
of the church.?6 Indeed, these broad responsibilities meant that the deacons 
needed further assistance, in the form of two "collectors," whose task was to 
make sure that everyone who could do so contributed to the diaconal funds 
by means of a pledge system, and paid their pledges. Not surprisingly, among 
the qualities sought-after in a collector was “confidence in making demands.”3” 
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Once the structures were in place to collect funds, Viret spent most of his 
time outlining how the deacons were to provide aid, and under what circum- 
stances. Although the deacons were to give money to the poor, especially to 
those who could testify to their Reformed faith and show that they were well- 
grounded in Reformed doctrine, the document also highlights the importance 
of helping the poor out of their poverty. Thus, the children of the poor were 
to receive a basic education at the expense of the deacons' fund. Boys were 
to be placed in apprenticeships, and girls were to be placed as maidservants 
in the homes of Reformed believers. Impoverished parents were to be given 
pointers on how to earn a living. Those who were sick or injured were to be 
visited regularly, and the deacons were to pay for medical care and any neces- 
sary medicines to help them heal.?? All told, the aim was to make sure that no 
one was idle, or reduced to begging for a living. The deacons played a key role 
in making sure that everyone who needed help and could show that they were 
truly part of the Reformed community received assistance, but always with an 
emphasis on helping the poor out of their poverty. This document provides a 
very helpful picture of the diaconal tasks related to poor relief, filling in the 
details that are otherwise lacking in the broad-stroke statements found in the 
Discipline. 

Poor relief, catechetical instruction, liturgical activity by assisting with 
prayers, Scripture readings, and celebrations of the Lord's Supper, and service 
as representatives of the wider Reformed community: all these tasks comprised 
significant parts of diaconal responsibilities in French Reformed churches in 
the 1550s and 1560s. In the following decades, however, these responsibilities 
tended to shrink in number, and the status of the deacons began to erode. 
The second part of this contribution will both examine what happened to the 
role of deacon up to 1660 and offer some hypotheses as to the reasons for its 
decline. 

Part of the difficulty in assessing what happened to the diaconate in the 
French Reformed church over the course of a century is that the sources are 
often silent on the issue. While one could infer from the increasingly limited 
references to deacons in the minutes of the national synod records that dea- 
cons were no longer significant players in French Reformed church polity, 
this conclusion is questionable. It is clear that elders became more important 
over time than deacons, and that in many churches the tasks of the deacons 
became a subset of elders' responsibilities. For instance, the minutes of the 
fifth national synod meeting in Paris in 1565 gave instructions about the dis- 
tribution of money to the poor, stating that this money was entrusted to the 
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elders.?? In this case, a central responsibility of deacons had been seemingly 
transmitted to the elders. Six years later, however, that task was back in the 
deacons' hands, when synod delegates in 1571 amended the Discipline to read, 
“no one other than the Deacons should distribute money from the poor fund, 
nor make use of it in favor of anyone.”*° Again, one should be careful not to 
take a particular set of synodical decisions as normative for all time. Another 
sign of the decrease in importance of the deacons is that the lay representa- 
tives accompanying pastors to the meetings of the national synod from the 
tenth national synod of 1579 onwards were elders*'—no deacons appeared on 
the list of delegates, even though according to the original Discipline, deacons 
and elders were both eligible to serve as representatives to the national synod. 
Even the deacons' presence in consistories became less a matter of course over 
time. In 1571, the Discipline article on consistories was altered to "The pastors 
and elders make up the Consistory, at which the pastor should preside. Dea- 
cons may attend when the Consistory sees fit.? By 1571, therefore, the status 
of deacons as lay leaders of the congregation on par with elders was clearly 
in decline. In the following year, the synod delegates revisited the issue, this 
time clarifying under what circumstances deacons should attend consistory 
meetings: "Deacons can and must be present at the consistory of the church, 
so that they may serve it with their advice, just as we have used them suc- 
cessfully up until now in the oversight of the churches, and when they have 
been called to the office of Elders. And in future, together with the pastors 
and elders, deacons will govern the churches." 4? In this instance, the delegates 
seemed to want to leave room for regular attendance of deacons at consistory 
meetings, but at the same time, emphasized their subordination to the elders, 
whose role was designated as an office, and who could once again combine the 
tasks of elder and deacon into one. 

While it may be the case that the deacons' leadership role in their commu- 
nities of faith was perceived as less prominent because they were increasingly 
limiting themselves to financial matters, the trend seemed to be for a more 
restricted status for both elders and deacons. For instance, the 1571 synod also 
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limited the rights of elders and deacons to adjudicate doctrinal matters. Al- 
though they could still attend the sermons of candidates for the pastorate and 
give their opinions, elders and deacons “were not to take the opportunity to 
presume to judge the doctrine of these sermons."^ Furthermore, the 1571 syn- 
od delegates also decided to change procedures when it came to debates over 
doctrinal matters—from this point on, only elders, and not deacons, would be 
allowed to attend any such debates at the level of the colloquy. While elders 
would be allowed to give their opinion on the matter, "the decision will lie 
solely with the pastors and professors of theology.’*> By the 1570s, therefore, 
the erosion of the status and responsibilities of deacons paralleled a decrease 
in the confidence of French Reformed church leaders in their lay representa- 
tives, especially when it came to doctrinal matters. While the synod delegates 
did not provide rationales for their decision, the growing emphasis on order in 
the church as it moved away from its first unstructured decades helps explain 
these changes. The other factor was the controversy over the writings of Jean 
Morély, a French minor nobleman whose 1562 work, the Traicté de la discipline 
et police chrestienne, had called for doctrinal matters, church discipline cases, 
and the nomination and deposition of pastors to be decided by the full church, 
and not by the consistory alone.^9 Morély's work was condemned by Reformed 
church leaders in Geneva and in France, notably at the national synod meet- 
ings in 1565, 1572, and 1574.47 Anxieties over calls for increased lay decision- 
making over doctrinal matters in the church stemming from Morély and his 
supporters helps explain in part the pressure to decrease lay input, even when 
that input stemmed from the lay members of the consistories. 

While the series of entries on deacons in the national synod records of the 
1570s suggest that the deacons were becoming an endangered species, later 
(albeit sporadic) entries testify to the continued presence of the diaconate and 
its multiple responsibilities. The deacons' financial responsibilities continued 
to be significant. For example, minutes from national synod meetings in 1594, 
1596, and 1598 addressed the issue of deacons lending out money at interest 
from the poor relief fund. In this period, the amount being collected for poor 
relief outweighed the money being spent to address needs in the faith com- 
munity, so in 1594, deacons were encouraged to lend out the money to gain 
interest. Deacons were, however, reminded to abide by the royal ordinances on 
money-lending and to observe the laws of charity. They also had to make sure 
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that the money lent out could be recovered quickly, in case of urgent need.4? 
The 1596 national synod suspended this money-lending practice, but the 1598 
synod restored it, noting, 


Since it is the duty of those who govern the church to secure by every 
possible means the benefit of the poor, this assembly orders that when a 
considerable sum of money accumulates in the consistory's fund held by 
the deacons, they may with all confidence lend out this money at inter- 
est, so that if greater needs arise, the poor can get more help.*9 


This pragmatic approach underscores the deacons' role not only in distribut- 
ing financial aid but also in ensuring good stewardship of the funds that were 
available. This same synod also ordered deacons to bring their accounts to 
their regional colloquy or provincial synod for regular verification, mainly to 
make sure that a fifth of the money collected was put aside as funding for the 
proposants.5° 

Financial matters, though important, were not the sole responsibility en- 
trusted to deacons in the later sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. For 
instance, at the national synod meeting of Montauban in 1594, delegates not- 
ed, “The churches are to be warned to order readers and deacons not to read in 
public from the Apocrypha anymore, but only from the canonical books.”>! This 
short entry shows that not only were deacons still being employed as readers 
of Scripture in public (most likely at the start of church services, as indicated 
in the earlier documents), but that they in fact had been providing their hear- 
ers with a broad range of selections, including from the apocrypha, even in 
the final years of the sixteenth century. Further evidence of deacons serving 
as Bible-readers comes from Céline Borello’s 2004 study of the Reformed com- 
munities in Provence in the seventeenth century. As late as 1683, Jean-Baptiste 
Doraison appeared in the records of the Reformed church of Velaux, near Mar- 
seille. He served as deacon and was in charge of reading Scripture and leading 
the psalm singing for the congregation.5* Meanwhile, the continued existence 
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of the diaconate as a fast-track to ministry reemerged in 1603, when the del- 
egates to the national synod of Gap made arrangements to accommodate the 
requests of Swiss Reformed deacons wanting to become pastors in France. 


There are those who have served as deacons in the lands of Messieurs of 
Berne or elsewhere, and who come to France to serve as pastors but have 
not previously been duly examined or ordained by the laying on of hands. 
There are others who while not having been pastors of a particular flock 
have however preached elsewhere and administered the sacraments, as 
is the case in some foreign churches. Regardless, in spite of all this, they 
will need to submit to a new examination and to be received in the same 
way as those who have never yet served in the pastorate.53 


As late as 1603, therefore, the French Reformed church was aware that deacons 
in other Reformed areas had quasi-pastoral responsibilities, and made room 
for such deacons who wanted to be pastors in France, albeit with the proviso 
that they had to undergo the standard vetting common to all new Huguenot 
pastors. 

Indeed, the demarcation line between deacons (and elders) and pastors was 
otherwise drawn increasingly strictly by the end of the sixteenth century. A 
particular point of contention emerged in the early seventeenth century over 
the role of lay leaders in celebrations of the Lord's Supper. Whereas earlier or- 
dinances in national and provincial synods had allowed elders and deacons to 
help with the distribution of the cup in particular during Communion on prac- 
tical grounds, some pastors increasingly objected to this lay involvement, and 
wanted to do the whole distribution themselves. Chief among the pastors who 
wanted to prohibit anyone else from distributing the elements were Jacques 
Royer and Etienne Mozet. Royer had begun his pastoral career in Geneva, but 
had quarreled bitterly with the Genevan Company of Pastors over the issue of 
elders or deacons helping to distribute the cup at celebrations of the Lord's 
Supper. By 1605, Royer had left Geneva. He subsequently settled in Metz, just 
beyond the French border, where he once again served as a pastor, and once 
again pushed to reserve the distribution of the bread and wine solely for the 
pastors.5+ Fellow pastor Etienne Mozet took up the same stance. The matter 
was then brought both to the French national synods (since the Metz church 
was included among the French Reformed communities) and to the Genevan 
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Company of Pastors for further adjudication. The national synod meeting in 
Saint Maixent in 1609 criticized Royer's intemperate approach, but recom- 
mended that if elders helped to distribute the elements, they should do so in 
silence, leaving the pastors as the only ones to speak during the distribution 
of the bread and the wine. The minutes of 1609 only refer to elders assisting 
the pastors in the distribution.” The minutes of the national synod of Privas 
of 1612, however, refer to deacons as the ones helping to distribute the wine 
during the Lord's Supper. In this instance, the appeal was brought by Etienne 
Mozet. The synod delegates reiterated that elders and deacons could help 
distribute the cup, but only in silence.56 The exchange of letters in the same 
time period between the church of Metz and Geneva clearly shows that up 
to this point in Metz, the deacons were the ones assisting the pastor in the 
distribution of the cup, and that the deacons of Metz declared "this cup is the 
communion in the blood of Christ" when they passed the cup to each church 
member in turn.5? As late as the first decades of the seventeenth century, there- 
fore, deacons in the Metz church were continuing to serve a liturgical function, 
albeit an increasingly contested one. By 1620, the national synod of Alès de- 
creed that the pastors alone were to distribute the bread and the wine.58 By 
1623, the national synod of Charenton was able to report that the Genevan 
Company of Pastors had agreed to follow the French practice and not have 
anyone but the pastor distribute the bread and the cup.5? This increasing push 
to put an end to the role of deacons as assistants during Lord's Supper services 
caused some protests. The church of Metz reported in 1610 that its members 
were upset that the deacons were compelled to distribute the cup without say- 
ing anything at all, and that the long-standing practice of having the deacons 
involved in the distribution was deeply valued by the congregation.9? Thus, 
in early seventeenth-century Metz as elsewhere in the preceding decades, the 
roles of deacons had continued to be more expansive than the increasingly 
narrow set of tasks assigned to them by the national synods. 


55  “Dix-neuvième synode national des églises réformées de France" (1609) in Aymon, ed., 
Tous les synodes, 1:387. 

56 “Vingtième synode national des églises réformées de France" (1612) in Aymon, ed., Tous les 
synodes, 1:415. 

57 Letter from the church of Metz to the Genevan Company of Pastors, 10 September 1610, in 
the Registres de la compagnie des pasteurs, u:209-210. 

58  “Vingt-troisième synode national des églises réformées de France” (1620) in Aymon, ed., 
Tous les synodes, 2349. 

59  “Vingt-quatrième synode national des églises réformées de France" (1623) in Aymon, ed., 
Tous les synodes, 2:244. 

60 Registres de la compagnie des pasteurs, 11:210. 
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In the 1550s and 1560s, building on the wide range of assignments given to 
deacons in other Reformed churches, the French Reformed church incorpo- 
rated deacons into its leadership structure and gave them a prominent role 
that went well beyond collecting and disbursing poor relief funds. Over the 
next hundred years, however, the place of deacons shrank as elders came to 
the fore and assumed diaconal responsibilities. The growth in status of pas- 
tors also left less room for lay leaders within church structures. Yet the dea- 
cons survived: still distributing the cup during Lord's Supper services in the 
early seventeenth century, still reading Scripture at the start of worship in 
the later seventeenth century. Indeed, the memory of their roles survived 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and centuries of exile. Building on this 
legacy, and strengthened by contacts with other Reformed communities that 
continued to use deacons, the French Reformed church of the nineteenth 
century made plans to re-incorporate deacons into its leadership structures.®! 
Although the specific duties of the diaconate were a matter of debate, the on- 
going importance of the deacons' role was never in question. 


61 See for instance Article 114 in Rollin, Projet de discipline, 29, which states, "The office of 
deacons (under the oversight of the church council) is to collect and distribute the money 
provided through offerings, to visit the poor, the prisoners, and the sick, and to take care 
of them.’ Rollin laid out a number of duties for deacons, mainly concerning their chari- 
table functions, but also had deacons assisting with "the service of the holy table and 
maintaining order in church during communion" (29-30). 


CHAPTER 6 


Lay Leadership in the Reformed Communities 
during the Huguenot Revolution, 1559-1563 


Jonathan A. Reid 


Historians of the Reformation in France owe Ray Mentzer a great debt for 
charting new territory in a difficult field of study. The movement's politi- 
cal and social dynamics were complex and the sources available for study- 
ing them are frustratingly weak, uneven, and difficult to access. Moreover, it 
is a history often seen, studied, and told (unhelpfully) in two halves, almost 
as two different histories—one of obscure origins, the other of epic rivalry, 
rhetoric, and violence— falling on either side of the watershed years 1555-1563 
when the Reformed churches rapidly emerged and the first war of religion was 
fought. Ray Mentzer is one of the few scholars who has worked extensively in 
both periods. From his earliest to his most recent publications, he has greatly 
broadened the evidential base through painstaking study of unpublished se- 
rial sources.! Most important, he has made signal contributions to our under- 
standing of French Huguenot communities and enriched those perspectives 
by fostering comparative research on Reformed life and institutions across 
Europe. Among the important strands in this large body of work, Mentzer has 
built on the pioneering work of his doctoral advisor, Robert Kingdon, and es- 
tablished with other scholars that the numerically small elites—lesser nobles 


1 Inhis first monograph, Heresy Proceedings in Languedoc, 1500-1560, Mentzer presented the 
results of his mining of the judicial records across a wide swath of the region that would 
become the heartland of the Huguenot movement in the Midi. In his Les registres des consis- 
toires des Églises reformées, he has made available to scholars a complete list of the surviving 
consistory registers of the Reformed churches. In his authoritative overview of that insti- 
tution and its importance, Mentzer observes that consistory registers are an indispensable 
source for reconstructing Protestant life, estimates that only some 10 percent of these regis- 
ters survive, and explains that most of those registers, along with a rich trove of other docu- 
ments (including letters, memoires, financial documents and the like) have perished because 
Louis x1v had his officials expropriate and destroy most of the archives of the Reformed 
churches in the lead-up to his expulsion of Protestants in 1689. In doing so, the king was fol- 
lowing the same logic as sixteenth-century royal judges who regularly had the trial records 
of heretics burned with them at the stake in order to efface their memory and prevent their 
poison from spreading. Mentzer, ed., Les registres, 35-36, 50-51. 
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and town notables—figured prominently in both establishing and leading the 
local Reformed churches? 

The present study examines the liminal, turbulent period 1559 to 1563 when 
the Reformed churches, hitherto weak and clandestine, exploded onto the 
public scene as a robust, coordinated movement. It attempts to demonstrate 
that the local elites, whom Mentzer found disproportionately represented 
among those tried for heresy in Languedoc from 1520 to 1560, did play, as one 
might expect, a key role in consolidating the movement and establishing the 
Reformed churches. Further, this study attempts to refine our understanding 
of their roles in three ways. First, based on the testimony of the churches them- 
selves, it demonstrates that when the elites finally made their support for the 
movement manifest in early 1561, they helped to catalyze a "Wonder Year" of 
massive church growth immediately preceding the outbreak of the first war of 
religion in April 1562. Second, it observes that as the churches multiplied dur- 
ing this major growth spurt, faced with a dearth of ministerial support in many 
communities, the elites provided the backbone and leadership of the church- 
es. Finally, drawing on evidence from a few notable cities, it seeks to qualify the 
significance of local elites' leadership by showing that before their relatively 
late appearance overtly at the head of the local churches, from c. 1557 onwards 
the numerically greater and socially inferior commoners were in the vanguard 
of the movement. Their agitation provided a complementary and much more 
aggressive form of public leadership, which helped to win for the underground 
churches a provisional place in the public square, which the elites consolidat- 
ed. To understand these features of the Huguenot revolution, one needs first to 
survey the ideological and social contours of the Reformation in France. 


Ius reformandi in the Reformation in France: External Models and 
Actual Practice 


In 1520, Martin Luther advanced the principle of the priesthood of all believers 
as the theological basis for the future magisterial Reformation in his Address to 


2 Kingdon, Geneva, Ch.1 and passim, established that many of the *missionary" ministers send 
from Geneva to pastor French Reformed churches from 1555-1562 were of elite social status 
and that ministers of noble background played an important role in galvanizing the Hugue- 
not movement. The social dynamics of the French Reformed churches has been the major 
focus of Mentzer's research since 1987. For his contributions from his first twenty years of 
inquiry, see his 2006 collected articles La construction de l'identité réformée, and his bibli- 
ography in this volume for his many studies since that date. Notably, Mentzer qualifies his 
findings about the preponderant role of elites in the Reformed churches as provisional: see 
Mentzer, Heresy Proceedings, 151-158; Mentzer, ed., Les registres, 26—27, 41. 
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the Christian Nobility of the German Nation. To illustrate this principle, Luther 
imagined a desert-island scenario. In the absence of a priest, he asserted, a 
group of lay Christians could elect their own minister, claiming that this per- 
son would be as legitimate as any priest.? Thereby, he completely rejected the 
clergy's claim that it constituted a separate estate and that their co-opting and 
anointing via apostolic succession guaranteed purity of doctrine and the very 
existence of the church. In this and his other early works, having abandoned 
hope in the clergy, Luther anointed lay political and social elites, not just any 
group of laypersons, as the legitimate agents of reform. His choice in assigning 
this ius reformandi (right to reform) to magistrates harmonized with his con- 
demnation of the peasants for attempting to transform the Reformation into a 
vehicle for social and political revolution. Thus, despite the potentially egalitar- 
ian ramifications of his priesthood principle, he in fact denied social inferiors 
independent initiative in the task of reforming the church or in extending reli- 
gious reform to the social sphere. After the Peasants' War (1525-1526), princes 
and elected urban officials instituted Luther's vision of orderly magisterial Ref- 
ormation in the Empire and Swiss Cantons. 

So too, most scholars agree, after much debate, that John Calvin had no in- 
tention of challenging the lay political or social order of his day when con- 
structing the Reformed church at Geneva or when advising others about 
founding churches elsewhere. If anything, he preferred monarchs, nobles, and 
urban magistrates as guarantors of order and proper reformation. Like Luther, 
though not indifferent to issues of social justice, Calvin's main concern was to 
advance the establishment of a renewed church, if possible, in cooperation 
with the existing powers. While the Genevan magistrates eventually conceded 
control over excommunication to the consistory, Calvin—with no clear bib- 
lical precedent—from early on had given those same magistrates significant 
control over the church by allowing that all of the elders of the consistory 
would be chosen from among the civic magistrates.* 

In Calvin's homeland of France, the question of the ius reformandi played 
out far differently than in the Empire, the Swiss Cantons, or Geneva. The great 
stumbling-block to Protestant reformation in the "Most Christian Kingdom" 
was that no king before Henry 1v favored evangelical renewal. From the 1520s 
onwards, the *magistrates" opposed and persecuted the indigenous evangeli- 
cal movement. While French evangelicals and, later, Reformed Protestants 
certainly hoped the king would accept them and consistently protested their 
loyalty, they in fact disobeyed the monarch's express wishes in word and deed. 


3 Luther, Three Treatises, 12-13. 
4 Foran account of the Genevan consistory's establishment and a comparison of its powers 
with those of the Ehegericht in Zurich, see Mentzer, ed., Les registres, 18-19. 
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Persecution forced most evangelicals underground, some abroad. Those who 
were caught either recanted or paid the price for refusing to surrender their 
consciences to the will of their prince and the Catholic Church. 

The advent of the Reformed churches in the mid-1550s, their explosive 
growth in the early 1560s, and their survival of the wars were, therefore, 
remarkable achievements on two counts. First, the Reformed managed to 
accomplish all of that without having staked any clear claim to have the ius 
reformandi or right to establish independent, autonomous churches. Indeed, 
their relative success seems even more remarkable since the Huguenots argu- 
ably failed from the start to put in place a coherent resistance theory or a ro- 
bust strategy for attaining either victory or a workable two-party confessional 
settlement (which was not their goal, but the outcome they eventually settled 
for). Second, the Huguenots succeeded by the eve of the first war in winning 
a modest place in the political order, a relative victory that they consolidated 
over the next thirty-six years of confessional as well as civil war, despite being 
a decided minority and despite being opposed, for most of that era, by one of 
the most powerful monarchies in Europe. Their confessional aspirations and 
deeds outstripped reformation theory as well as defied the odds. 

From the sixteenth century to the present, histories of the French wars of 
religion have focused largely on narrating and explaining how an important 
fraction of the nobility, united with the tightly-knit Reformed churches, man- 
aged to finance and fight their way to a final settlement in 1598. In effect, and 
this is the crucial point, from the start, "lesser magistrates," broadly construed 
to include the nobles and urban elites in the Reformed camp, succeeded in 
initiating a dissident reformation and sustaining the Huguenots' insurgence 
without having any well-developed theological sanction for a decade until the 
Monarchomachs hallowed their practice with justifying theory in the 1570s.5 

On other hand, building on the work of Henri Hauser, social historians 
examining the origins of the Reformation in France have established that the 
movement's numerical strength came from the lower orders, particularly the 
fractious urban artisans. Some have argued that artisan support arose earlier 
and from the 1520s well into the 1550s was stronger than that of other social 
groups." Consequently, scholars have been laboring to ferret out answers to 


5 For discussion of this issue with reference to the literature, see Knecht, Rise and Fall, 317 and 
Eire, War against the Idols, Ch. 8. 

6 Hauser "La Réforme et les classes populaires en France au xvI° siècle.” See Mentzer's discus- 
sion of predating scholarship by Lucien Febvre, Natalie Zemon Davis, and Emmanuel Le Roy 
Ladurie, in Heresy Proceedings, 151-158. 

7 Heller, “Les artisans au début de la Réforme" 
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a series of questions which make sense only if one accepts, if not full-blown 
historical materialism, then at least some theory that asserts that social station 
conditions, if not determines, confessional choice and action: What were the 
social origins and demographics of the Reformed movement? How, when, and 
why did certain segments of the social hierarchy join or leave it? How did the 
different social groups coexist in the Reformed churches? Who may have had 
the upper hand and why? What were the distinctive features of "Protestant" 
culture and character that resulted from the mixing of orders in the Huguenot 
community? In short, in what ways was the Reformed movement, as Hauser 
claimed, a social as well as a religious "revolution" if not a full-fledged politi- 
cal one? Drawing on hitherto unused archival documents, including letters 
from the incipient Reformed churches of the early 1560s, the following seeks to 
reframe those questions and provide some insight about the social dynamics 
of the movement, in particular the distinctive roles played by elites and com- 
moners, by focusing on the crucial period when the Reformed movement took 
lasting shape. 


The Huguenot Revolution 


Compared with the two glacial periods of tense stalemate either side of it, the 
events from 1559 to 1563 qualify as revolutionary, though not in the sense of 
conscious rebellion to forcibly substitute a new government.? The Huguenots' 
spectacularly rapid rise as a social movement; the even more rapid institution- 
al formation of their churches as a national movement; their intent to break 
with and replace, if possible, the established Catholic religious order; as well 
as all the knock-on effects such a change in religion would entail in every other 
aspect of French life makes their movement revolutionary. Moreover, their 
movement can be partially characterized in the stronger political sense as well 
because, despite the Huguenot leaders' stated loyalty to the crown and respect 
for the social hierarchy and because of the Huguenots' de facto disobedience 
and agitation (particularly that of the commoners, as will be developed be- 
low), they did in fact precipitate thrity-six years of bloody civil war. 

In that brief period between 1559 and 1563, the intractable heresy- 
persecution impasse of the two generations since 1521 gave way to two further 


8 Kingdon, Geneva and the Coming of the Wars of Religion, esp. 127-129, and Eire, War against 
the Idols, Ch. 8, make similar arguments. 
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generations of intractable religious civil war until 1598. Before Henry 11's death 
in 1559, there were no publicly established Reformed churches, no viable al- 
ternative to the established ecclesiastical order. As will be demonstrated be- 
low, the Reformed churches to that point were clandestine, few in number, 
and small in size. They were not well-integrated in any coherent confessional 
structure; nor did they have public champions until the Paris magistrate, Anne 
Du Bourg, launched that campaign by appealing to the king for toleration of 
worship in the summer of 1559. Indeed, had Henry 11 not died soon after Du 
Bourg's petition and immediate arrest at the king's orders, the nascent Hugue- 
not movement would likely have been killed in the cradle, for the king had al- 
ready been preparing the judicial machinery since early 1559 for a fresh round 
of persecution. But Henry did die. The accession of his teenage son, Frangois 
I1, to the throne and the ensuing rivalry among the high nobility to control 
the crown was an enabling condition for the interlocking set of changes that 
then occurred, roughly concurrently, and completely transformed the fortunes 
of the Reformed movement: the churches grew rapidly in number and size, 
consolidating around a common confession and church order (discipline) 
published and presented to the king; they organized themselves locally via 
consistories and provincially and nationally via representative synods; and, fi- 
nally, they developed in parallel a national political wing, the Huguenot party. 
All those developments were in place by the outbreak of the first war in April 
1562. 

The Huguenot movement that emerged thus had three dimensions: (1) a 
local one, the individual Reformed churches; (2) a national one, the repub- 
lican system uniting the Reformed communities via provincial and national 
synods;? and (3) a political one, the Huguenot party whose members—nobles 
and notables representing the Reformed churches—united for action via no- 
ble affinity networks as well as Huguenot political assemblies.!° 

The focus of this study is on the first dimension: the local churches. How, 
when, and why did they develop over the period 1559-1563? This study hopes to 
give better answers to these questions by analysis of some hitherto unused ar- 
chival and manuscript sources in light of a refined understanding of the shape 
of the Huguenot Revolution derived from quantitative data. Manuscript letters 
of the burgeoning churches, heresy trial records, and consistory registers make 
plain that the elites, in effect lesser magistrates, provided crucial leadership 


9 See Benedict and Fornerod, eds., L'organisation, "Introduction" for a definitive overview of 
the beginning of the synodal system in its infancy in 1560-1562. 

10 The political dimension will only be invoked tangentially here. For a masterful account, 
see Daussy, Le parti Huguenot. 
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in consolidating the movement. Statistical data, much of which is presented 
here for the first time, demonstrate that the Reformed movement grew in a 
non-linear fashion, in distinct phases. Most remarkably, something approach- 
ing 7o percent of Reformed churches' total growth from 1555 to 1563 in both the 
number of churches formed as well as the number of their adherents would 
appear to have occurred in one rapid spurt, a critical “Wonder Year,” extending 
from May 1561 to April 1562; that is, from the relaxation of royal persecution 
in early 1561 to the outbreak of the first war of religion in April 1562.! Sources 
of disparate origin, which are thus unlikely to be contaminated by a common 
bias, corroborate this trajectory with remarkable unanimity. 

Tables 6.1-6.5 below summarize the relevant data concerning the growth of 
the churches. The first (Table 6.1) shows that although Reformed churches had 
been founded starting at least as early as 1555, their numbers vastly increased 
in the period 1560-1562 during the turmoil following the death of Henry 11, 
with 1561 marking the apex of that rate of growth. 

The second and third tables (Tables 6.2 and 6.3) give data about the commu- 
nications of the French pastors and church leaders with the Genevan mother 
church as well as the principal subject of their correspondence. The survival 
rate of such letters is likely low,” and furthermore, the sample is taken exclu- 
sively from Genevan sources (which themselves have not yet been fully inven- 
toried). Yet to be counted are the appeals for pastors that French Reformed 
churches made to other Reformed centers in England, the Rhineland, or else- 
where in the Swiss confederation. Still, assuming that this sample accurately 
reflects the actual rate of communication, these letters give clear evidence in 


11 Itis crucial to note that the quantitative data presented here as well as the corroborat- 
ing qualitative information presented below from the letters of the Reformed churches 
simply reveal the rate at which churches were formally constituted and sought pastors 
as well as the rate at which people "joined" them, meaning for these early inchoate years 
more the modern sense of "joining" a social movement than formally registering one's 
membership in a church or other organization and subjecting oneself to its discipline. 
The churches were only then establishing their consistories and starting to keep baptis- 
mal and marriage registers, few of which survive. Nor do the sources shed direct light on 
the important but vexed question of how many of those who joined the churches were 
“new converts" and how many were longtime fellow travelers. The letters reveal, however, 
that the lifting of persecution emboldened many to form or join churches who would not 
otherwise have dared or been able to do. Moreover, had joining the movement not come 
at substantial risk, one suspects many more would have joined. 

12 Letters printed in the co account for about 220 of the 300 letters counted in table 6.2. The 
modern editors of Calvin's correspondence estimate that only “about a fifth" of his cor- 
respondence survives, see Calvini Epistolae, 1:27. 
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Data in highlighted boxes focuses on the "Wonder Year' of May 1561 to April 1562. 


TABLE 6.1 Reformed churches established in France, 1555-1562. 


Year 1555 1556 1557 1558 1559 1560 1561 1562 
Number of 6 8 13 24 65 169 363 168 
Churches founded 

Cumulative totals 6 14 27 51 116 285 648 816 


Data compiled from Mours, Les églises réformées, 56-107. First published, Reid, “French 
Evangelical Networks," 108. 


TABLE 6.2 Letters sent by French churches or ministers to Calvin or the Genevan Company of 
Pastors, 1560-1563. 


Month 1560 1561 1562 1563 
J 2 8 3 
F 2 3 12 1 
M 5 18 3 
A 1 5 11 5 
M 13 4 10 
J T 7 

J 17 2 

A 18 1 

S 12 5 3 
O 2 32 1 2 
N 28 3 3 
D 3 30 1 6 
Yearly Total 8 176 73 43 
Cummulative Total 8 184 257 300 
Year as % of the grand total of 300 3% 59% 24% 14% 
May 1561-April 1562 210 [7096] 


Data compiled from co, vols. 18-20 and BPF, MS 596—extracts from Geneva BGE MSS fr. 402 & 
403. 
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TABLE 6.3 French churches or pastors requesting minister from Calvin or the Genevan 
Company of Pastors, 1560—1563. 


Month 1560 1561 1562 1563 
J 1 6 1 
F 1 2 11 1 
M 3 9 1 
A 3 7 5 
M 12 4 6 
J 10 3 2 
J 10 1 3 
A 15 1 

S 10 3 1 
(0) 1 29 1 1 
N 25 1 
D 26 3 
Yearly Totals 2 146 46 25 
Cumulative Totals 2 148 194 219 
Year as % of total 1% 67% 21% 11% 
May 1561-April 1562 170 [7896] 


Data compiled from co, vols. 18-20 and BPF, MS 596—extracts from Geneva BGE MSS 
fr. 402 & 403. 


both their volume and content that the discrete period May 1561 to April 1562 
was indeed a Wonder Year of exhilarating development. During that period, 
the Reformed churches had their most intense interaction with Geneva. As the 
Reformed attest in those letters (see below), their numbers were increasing at 
exponential rates in 1561. Second, it is obvious that the churches' major concern 
in these letters was to secure ministers for the congregations, which were ex- 
ploding in number and membership. 170 of the 210 letters sent by the churches 
included requests for one, often more, sometimes scores of ministers. 

The fourth table (Table 6.4) indicates that the Genevan Company of Pastors 
responded instantly and vigorously to those requests by sending out or 
commissioning a large number of ministers. Though the absolute number of 
pastors sent during the period 1560—1562, 175 in table four, would seem rough- 
ly on a par with the number of requests, 194 in table three, for the reasons 
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TABLE 6.4 Ministers sent by the Genevan Company of Pastors to serve in France, 1555-1562. 


Year 1555 1556 1557 1558 1559 1560 1561 1562 
Number of ministers 1 1 11 22 32 12 151 12 
Cumulative totals 1 2 13 35 67 79 230 242 


Data compiled from Kingdon, Geneva, 1-2, 79-80. First published, Reid, "French Evangelical 
Networks," 108. 


TABLE 6.5 St. Bartholomew's Day abjurers, Bourges 1572—1573: Retrospective conversion dates. 


Conversion date: Before 1560 1560-1562 (since “dix à After 1562 


douze ans") 
Number 10 72 67 
96 of Total 796 4896 45% 
Cumulative Total 10 82 149 


Data compiled from Bourges, AD Cher, 8 G 354, “Abjurations de Protestants,’ fols. 1-20r. 


just adduced and as will be shown below, the supply of ministers licensed by 
Geneva failed radically to keep pace with the needs of the churches. 

The fifth table (Table 6.5) contains a retrospective view of rate of growth 
in the membership of the church at Bourges. Analyzed there are the re- 
sponses of 149 members of its church who abjured their faith following the 
St. Bartholomew's Day Massacre in 1572. When asked how long they had been 
apostate, only seven percent dated their adherence to the Reformed church 
to before 1560, while most respondents (forty-eight percent) indicated, with- 
out specifying further, that they had joined “ten to twelve years ago"— that is, 
during the period of spectacular growth of 1560-1562. The remaining forty-five 
percent joined in a steady trickle over the next ten years. Though a small sam- 
ple, it suggests that the vast majority of the Reformed of the first generation 
formally joined the movement not simply when a church was established— 
the one at Bourges had been founded with a Genevan pastor in 1556—but once 
conditions in the early 1560s made it viable to do so. 

The sixth table (Table 6.6) presents a chronological and numerical overview 
of the Reformed churches' effort to organize, self-regulate, and present a com- 
mon front via the meeting of their representatives at the local, provincial, and 
national level. Again, the chronological distribution of meetings illustrates that 
the churches' spectacular burst of organizational activity occurred in precisely 
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TABLE 6.6 Meetings of the Reformed churches: Local, provincial, and national. 


Month 1559 1560 1561 1562 


L P N L PN LPN LPN 


J 1 3 

F 1 4 

M i. 2 4 n 4 

A 4 4 2 1 

M 1 1 i l 

J 1 1 

J 1 n 5 1 

A dd 

S 2 4 2 1 

O 1 2 TET 

N 1 i à 

D ü £2 1 

Yearly O 1 1 3 4 9 20 1 1012 1 

Yearly aggregate 2 7 30 23 

Cumulative +Poitiers R 10 40 63 
(1557) =3 

Year as % of total 396 12% 48% 37% 

May 1561-April 1562 38 [5796] 


Data compiled from Benedict and Forenrod, eds., L'organisation, xx-xxiv. 


the same timeframe and at largely the same steep rate as when from 1559 to 1562 
the majority oflocal churches were founded, appealed to Geneva for ministers, 
and attracted adherents, particularly in the spurt from 1561 to 1562. Before 1561, 
the churches were not effectively organized nationally. While two supposedly 
national synods had met by March 1561, they did so without any preparatory 
provincial synods having met before the first one at Paris in 1559, and only nine 
between it and the second at Poitiers 1561.? The synod of Poitiers stipulated 


13 When describing the organizational structure of the mature Reformed churches, Paul de 
Félice notes that local and provincial synods elected representatives from their bodies 
to the next higher representative bodies. The Estates General of December 1560 / Janu- 
ary 1561 seems to have afforded an opportunity for national integration of the Reformed 
churches since representatives from churches of all regions of France attended. Félice, Les 
protestants; Benedict and Fornerod, eds., L'organisation, Ixxxix-xciii. 
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that thereafter provincial and national synods would be attended by—and 
derive their legitimacy from—ministers and lay church leaders chosen at the 
representative bodies just below it. Each church, regardless of size, was permit- 
ted to choose one pastor and one consistory member to attend and vote in the 
provincial synods, which in turn chose delegates to attend the national synods. 
This republican, egalitarian principle was also observed during the synods: 
moderators and secretaries were also elected out of the assembled representa- 
tives. The vast majority of local and provincial synods (forty-two) took place 
between the second national synod, March 1561, and the third one held at Or- 
leans just as the first war commenced in April 1562. Again, the majority of the 
various synods (thirty-eight or fifty-seven percent) occurred during the Wonder 
Year, May 1561-April 1562. The churches only managed to organize their fully 
integrated local, provincial, and national unity on the very eve of the first war. 


Staking a Place in Public: The Lay Elites' Role in Establishing the 
Reformed Churches 


The hundreds of letters in the correspondence of the pastors and churches of 
France from 1560 to 1563 as surveyed in tables 6.2 and 6.3 above are rare, pre- 
cious, and curiously understudied sources. They offer matchless insight into 
the Huguenot Revolution on the ground level. Equally, the authors often reflect 
retrospectively about their previous underground life, notably about the abject 
fear and the trials many of them had suffered when persecuted. 

For the purposes of this chapter and its focus on lay leadership, an as yet 
unstudied group of some sixty manuscript letters dating to October 1561 and 
the following months, during the period of the churches' most intense growth 
spurt, are particularly revealing.'5 They substantiate the statistical growth rates 


14 Félice, Les protestants. 

15 The author wishes to express his deep thanks to Bernard Roussel for pointing him to 
BPF, MS 596, Collection Auzière, “Bibliothèque Publique de Genève: Lettres et pièces 
diverses concernant les églises réformées: copies et extraits, done at Geneva in 1877, 
which contains transcription and summaries of letters conserved in Geneva, Biblio- 
thèque de Genève, Mss fr. 402 and 403. The first section, “Carton 1,’ contains 91 letters 
written between October 1560 and late 1563, after the end of the war. The majority of 
the letters (nos. 6-62) were expedited as the churches grew rapidly from August 1561 
to July 1562. Only about half of the letters are transcribed or summarized in part, but 
those precious few are very revealing. Only eight have previously been published in the 
CO: BPF, MS 596, nos. 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 25, and 59. Kingdon, Geneva and the Coming of the 
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analyzed above and give much information about the complex dynamics shap- 
ing the Reformed movement at the local level. To be interpreted properly, they 
must be read against the broad context of the development of the Huguenot 
movement to 1562, specifically in light of what Nicola Sutherland has called 
their "Struggle for Recognition." 

According to Sutherland, Huguenot leaders over the period leading up to 
the first war were attempting to obtain a stable legal convivencia, that is, a set- 
tlement which would allow them to practice their faith.!6 Their specific goals 
were to gain freedom of conscience and ultimately to win the right to worship 
openly.!” After the execution of Anne Du Bourg in late 1559 and in the wake of 
the early 1560 Conjuration dAmboise—an ill-conceived attempt by one faction 
of Protestant nobles to gain recognition by force— Condé and other Huguenot 
leaders attempted to open the path to negotiating their full political agenda by 
inducing the king and the court to recognize the Confession of Faith adopted 
by Reformed churches at Paris in 1559. After several failed attempts beginning 
in mid-1560, they only succeeded in having their Confession of Faith presented 
and acknowledged at court in the summer of 1561, though its contents had 
been made public in printed editions since early 1560. They believed their con- 
fession would demonstrate to the king, his court, and witnesses everywhere 
that they were not heretics and, equally, that they were loyal to the crown. 
Moreover, they calculated that evidence of their large numbers in the cities 
would prove persecution was useless and harmful to the realm. Thereby, they 
hoped to force open the path towards legal recognition. 

The Huguenot party largely succeeded in their goals over the period 
1560-1562. The trajectory of royal policy toward the chronic problem of her- 
esy evolved from a last flare-up of persecution in early 1560, through decrimi- 
nalization (usually tacit), to containment and partial legalization. Along the 
way, although the line of development was not perfectly consistent, a series 
of royal edicts marked progressive steps towards that goal: active persecution 
for simple heresy was attenuated by the Edict of Romorantin of May 1560 and 


Wars of Religion, makes passing use of BGE Mss fr. 402 and 403, citing letters seventeen 
times for other purposes, mainly for bits of information about Genevan pastors who had 
been sent to France. 

16 Sutherland, Huguenot Struggle, 10-136, on this point, 106ff. Thomas A. Brady, Jr, uses the 
term convivencia to describe the de facto co-existence of confessions that was obtained in 
the Empire by 1555, see his German Histories. It does not appear in the sources or second- 
ary literature for France but the term is apt. 

17 Benedict and Fornerod, eds., L'organisation, lxxxiv-lxxxviii. Sunshine, Reforming French 
Protestantism, 26—27, 30-31. 
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heresy was essentially decriminalized by early 1561. The Edict of Fontainebleau 
of April 1561 was interpreted by those wishing to do so as allowing freedom 
to hold private assemblies. The Huguenots eventually obtained a major goal 
in the Edict of January 1562: the formal right to worship and administer the 
sacraments during public, unarmed assemblies outside of the towns, pending 
a future settlement.!? 

After May 1560 until the outbreak of war, the major concern in all the royal 
decrees was to preserve public order. Throughout the period, the Reformed 
faced a dilemma. While private belief had in effect been decriminalized, any 
corporate or public expression of their faith, such as psalm-singing, preaching, 
or the administration of the sacraments was punishable by judicial death sen- 
tence, as well as by suppression by the royal army. Until January 1562, worship 
was not distinguished from the escalating numbers of aggressive, seditious ac- 
tions perpetrated by armed Reformed bands. 

As the preambles of the royal edicts make clear, the rapidly evolving po- 
sition of the crown was driven by events at court—from the March 1560 
Conjuration, through the Estates General of December and January 1560/61, 
and the failed religious Colloquy of Poissy in September 1561—but equally at 
every step by the rising tide of religious agitation at the local level. News of the 
struggle for recognition in the towns was trumpeted at court and functioned 
as one of the chief factors that drove the reciprocal cycles of royal policy ad- 
justments and local agitation by the Reformed. Close study of the sequence 
of events in four towns with strong Reformed communities—Rouen, Amiens, 
Bourges, and Poitiers—over the period 1559 to 1563 reveals that, as elsewhere 
throughout the realm, the local struggle for recognition arguably began as 
early as 1557—that is, well before Henry 11's death, when an uptick in activi- 
ties such as psalm-singing, preaching, and iconoclasm can be detected in the 
sources.? The movement, however, really accelerated in 1559 and 1560. Such 
was the case in Normandy, where from late 1559 different forms of agitation 
occurred almost weekly in many of the principal towns, building from psalm- 
singing and religious services held in houses at night, to the bold liberation 
of condemned heretics in broad daylight, through street battles with Catholic 
mobs, to attacks on ecclesiastical property and threats against the lives of cler- 
ics and parlementary magistrates by the end of 1560. In 1560, Huguenot agita- 
tion accelerated, growing in frequency and boldness. In the most successful 


18  Forthe following, see Sutherland's analysis of these edicts, Huguenot Struggle, 344-356. 

19 Data here and below on these cities comes from research conducted by the author for a 
monograph on the rise of the Reformed churches nationally. For a short description of the 
tensions in Rouen 1560-1561, see Benedict, Rouen, 50-56. 
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cases, the Reformed churches were able to rise up from underground to stake 
a claim in the public sphere: moving their gatherings and services from night- 
time to daylight, from outside the towns to inside, and from small groups in 
private homes to large ones in public places like markets, even into churches. 
In certain regions, particularly in the south, they enjoyed something like of- 
ficial recognition and protection from sympathetic magistrates. Along the way, 
they took up arms in order to protect themselves from suppression by hostile 
authorities, to fend off outraged Catholic bands, and even to cow judicial of- 
ficers or to attack their Catholic opponents. Ultimately, as soon the wars broke 
out, Reformed forces were able to take over something close to half of France's 
largest cities, including Rouen, Orléans, Lyon, Tours, Caen, Angers, Poitiers, 
Bourges, Blois, Montpellier, Montauban, Nîmes, and Grenoble. They accom- 
plished this largely without violence, handing control over to Condé's forces.20 
In other towns, Huguenots either failed in their attempts to gain control and 
suffered huge casualties, as at Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Aix, or were effectively 
contained and repressed by Catholic authorities, as at Amiens and Senlis, de- 
spite having a strong base of support in the town and among local notables. 
Several factors evidently affected the balance of power between Catholics and 
Huguenots in the cities and towns by the eve of the wars of religion. Much de- 
pended on the effectiveness of royal officers and town officials, the loyalties of 
inhabitants, and the factional choices of nobles in the region. 

The letters of the Reformed churches from late 1561, the period of their 
sharpest growth, provide ample evidence that in many places the Reformed 
were well on the way to achieving their goal of freer religious life, despite 
royal edicts or threats from Catholic forces. After hopeful beginnings, a few 
new churches, such as those at Forqualquier, Aussonne, and Noyers, suffered 
setbacks at the hands of local officials.?! But most churches, especially well- 
established ones in large towns, such as Lyon, Marseilles, Montpellier, Nimes, 
Lyon, Orléans, Macon, and Bourges, rejoiced at the ongoing, incredible rate of 
growth of their ranks and were optimistic, even serene, about their futures.?? 
They had achieved the critical mass of local power needed to ensure survival 
and even victory in the war that seemed imminent. In these letters, the pastors 


20 To cite only those taken among the twenty-eight French cities with populations greater 
than 10,000 inhabitants. See Jouanna, Histoire et dictionnaire des Guerres de Religion, no- 
130, and Garrisson, Protestants du Midi, 167—170 for overviews of the towns that did and 
did not fall to the Huguenots during the first war. 

21 BPF, MS 596, nos. 9, 54, and 55. 

22 For the churches in these towns, see respectively, BPF, MS 596, nos. 14, 68, 36, 31, 48, 33, 
and 41. 
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and churches clearly indicate that the intervention of lay elites was critical to 
the growth and consolidation of the movement. 

For example, when asking Geneva for a pastor in August 1561, the leaders of 
the church at Foix advertised that in the short two months since their church 
had been established, it had grown from thirty or forty members to five or six 
hundred.?3 In November, the faithful of Montfrin in the west of the Midi re- 
joiced that after a mere three sermons by a visiting minister, their numbers had 
grown to include 300 “of the leading persons (principaulx) of the town,” even 
though they had not yet established a full church order?^ A mere month after 
the Edict of January 1562, the "brothers" in Toulouse, France's fourth largest 
city, wrote to Geneva to ask for two or three ministers, boasting that, profit- 
ing from their new freedom under the Edict of January and despite the fact 
that they had no regular pastor, they had gathered publicly some 10 to 12,000 
strong.?5 

The testimony of these three churches points to the two main factors in 
1561-1562 that drove the accelerated growth in the numbers of churches and 
the size of their congregations: the leadership of local lay elites and the galva- 
nizing force of the Reformed ministers' preaching. The second factor, preach- 
ing, will not be taken up here, but it is crucial to note, based on the letter from 
Lyon and others cited below, that while the preaching of ministers was often 
a catalyst and their guidance was often crucial for establishing a well-ordered 
church, it was not absolutely necessary?$ In the face of the frequent absence 


23 BPF, MS 596, no. 37. f. 14r, 28 August 1561. 

24 BPF, MS 596, no. 23, f. 5v, 14 November 1561. 

25 BPF, MS 596, no. 44, f. 17r-v., 11 February 1562. Auziére’s summary: "Les freres de Toulouse 
écrivent à la compagnie des pasteurs de Genève, ‘qu’ils se sont mis en public sabmedi 
dernier, profitant de l'édit, au nombre de dix ou douze mille personnes. Mais ils sont sans 
pasteur, n'ayant eu que Monsieur de Nort [Odet du Nort], d'Agen, lequel en la première 
pointe s'est vaillamment porté. Ils demandent deux ou trois ministres." 

26 In his seminal 1956 study of the ministers sent from Geneva to France after 1555, Rob- 
ert Kingdon argued that they were instrumental in shaping the doctrine, discipline, and 
organization of the French churches along Genevan lines, and especially in galvanizing 
the movement's noble-based political wing, the Huguenot party. Reviewing his findings 
in 2007, six experts in the field validated most of his findings, with Philip Connor sound- 
ing a cautionary note, similar to the one made by Kingdon's student Glenn Sunshine in 
his study Reforming French Protestantism, that the French Reformed churches deviated 
significantly from the Genevan model when constituting their church orders, particularly 
on the local level. Whereas none of those 2007 reassessments deals with the specific issue 
at hand—the role of Genevan pastors in founding and leading the hundreds of French 
Reformed churches that emerged so suddenly—in the Postface to the 2007 reprint of his 
study, Kingdon admitted, "There was no way the relatively small numbers of missionary 
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or dearth of such ministers, lay elites were the ones who held the churches 
together and nurtured their growth. 

The importance of nobles and town notables in consolidating the move- 
ment at that crucial moment is corroborated by a range of other sources. Like 
the church at Monfrin, in December 1561, the one at Villefranche, which vaunt- 
ed itself as the leading city of the Rouergue, proclaimed that the evangelization 
of their first minister, "Monsieur de Larine” had been so successful that the 
town and surrounding area had joined the church, including "almost all of the 
nobility and the magistrates who until now had hesitated (differés), and since 
then even the consuls [town councilors] of this town."77 Indeed, they related 
that faced with the departure of Larine, even the “presidents and councilors 
of the town" had joined in begging him to defer until a suitable replacement 
was found. In January 1562, just before the Edict of Toleration was issued, the 
minister of Privas in the Viverais wrote to the company of pastors at Geneva 
begging for help.28 He noted that though there were over sixty towns and burgs 
asking for pastors, only four ministers served in the region. He appealed espe- 
cially that one be sent to Villeneuf-de-Berg, seat of a royal court, which had “a 
great number of gens de bien and gens de calité"—notables and nobles—who 
ardently desired to found a Reformed church (“[qui] sont fort affectionnés à 
la religion"), noting that they had already sought a pastor from the church at 
Nîmes, but had failed to obtain one. 

The key role of nobles and notables in galvanizing the local churches dur- 
ing the Wonder Year is corroborated by other evidence. Natalie Zemon Davis, 
Philip Benedict, and Alan Tulchin have shown that the founding consistories 
of Lyon, Rouen, and Nîmes were dominated by members of the local elites.2° 
Tulchin gives a particularly fine-grained analysis of the consistory of Nimes, 
demonstrating that in 1561-1562, its members, who were initially elected by the 


pastors trained in Geneva that were the focus of my study could have led by themselves 
the entire French Reformed movement in those years of explosive growth. ... I would not 
be surprised to discover that a good number of the earliest Calvinist pastors had been 
Catholic priests, who simply converted." Geneva and the Coming of the Wars of Religion, 
166. This study contends that even with the added help of converted Catholic clergy, 
many churches had no or infrequent ministerial support. In its absence, lay church lead- 
ers, who provided the structure of the churches, made numerous appeals to Geneva and 
elsewhere for pastors. For the appreciations of Kingdon's work, see the seven articles in 
Barker, ed., Revisiting Geneva. 

27 BPF, MS 596, no. 35, 27 December 1561. 

28 BPF, MS 596, no. 39, f. 15, 10 January 1562. 

29  Tulchin, That Men Would Praise, 127128, citing Davis's dissertation on the reformation in 
Lyon and Benedict, Rouen, 57. 
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male members of the church and subsequently co-opted, came from the ranks 
of the upper stratum of the bourgeoisie, legal professions, and minor nobility. 
So too, when the church of Le Mans established its consistory in 1561, they 
chose from among the same elites.?° Its consistory register proudly lists the 
titles and occupation of its church leaders in descending order of social rank: 
the five "surveillants" included three lawyers, a smith, and a merchant; the two 
deacons were both lawyers who had noble titles; and the elders, who are tell- 
ingly entitled "senieurs" instead of "anciens" comprised two nobles, a doctor, a 
lawyer, a tax official, and the clerk of the episcopal court.?! 

On the very eve of the war, April 16, 1562, when the church of Amiens, which 
was weaker than the other churches just mentioned, wanted to gain recog- 
nition and to secure its right to worship, it put a respectable social foot for- 
ward, sending a delegation to the town council consisting of their minister, 
and “Mesieurs Adrien Daynval, escurier, licencié és loix, prévost de Beauvaisis, 
Jehan Desgardins, marchand, et François de Feyn, appoticaire.”3? With Conde's 
“loyal” rebellion having already begun, one cannot imagine that they failed to 
mention that as Governor of Picardy, he, his lieutenant general Sénarpont, and 
a sizeable band of the most important nobles in the region were on their side.?? 

The Reformed churches' reliance on the social elites is mirrored in the ac- 
tions and fears of Catholic authorities. From 1559-1561, when the magistrates 
of the Parlement of Rouen attempted to round up heretics or, once heresy was 
decriminalized, to suppress illicit assemblies, they targeted the churches' elite 
leaders and rounded them up by the fistful. On February 28, 1560, two commis- 
sioners deputized to investigate heresy in the city of Caen and the surrounding 
area came back with dossiers on thirty-five people.?^ They sought to indict: six 
nobles, including two women; three lawyers, one of whom was a local prosecu- 
tor; five in the book trade; five merchants; two cloth-makers (teliers); and seven 
of unspecified occupation who were likely in trade since most of their names 
follow those of the cloth-makers. Rounding out their docket are the names of 
seven clerics, including three of the four ministers at Caen, two of whom were 
specifically identified as “predicants,’ as well as four Catholic priests, one of 
whom was the vicar of St. Etienne in Caen. 


30 Nimes and Le Mans are the only churches whose consistory records survive from the pe- 
riod of the churches’ first formation. Partial extracts exist for two other churches, Orléans 
and Villemagne. See Mentzer, Les registres, under those names. 

31 Benedict and Fornerod, eds., L'organisation, 178-181. 

32 BM Amiens, BB 35, f. 70V. 

33 The majority of Condé’s noble supporters came from Picardy and Normandy, not the 
Midi. See Potter, "The French Protestant Nobility in 1562." 

34  ADSM,1B 3151 at 28 February 1560. 
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Similarly, in August 1561, as part of their effort to quell illegal public worship 
by the Huguenots, the Parlement of Rouen rounded up thirteen members of 
the church at Neufchâtel in Normandy.?5 Heading the list was its “predicant,” 
Guillaume Castel, who was noted as being a former Carmelite friar of the chap- 
ter in Rouen.56 After the ex-Carmelite, the judges listed in descending rank 
what would appear to be the leaders of the church, naming the local viscount, 
his lieutenant, four other members of his staff, and a town gatekeeper. In both 
roundups, the authorities were obviously more concerned about catching 
elites than commoners. Ray Mentzer rightly argues that the magistrates' con- 
cern for policing the elites explains why so few peasants and artisans turned 
up in the heresy trial records from Languedoc relative to their proportion in 
society and eventual membership of Reformed churches. Indeed, one notes 
in the Catholic sources that as turmoil grew in the 1560s, royal officials feared 
most, not the conversion or even violent religious protest of commoners, but 
the adherence en masse of elites. 

In the late summer of 1560, when it suited their purpose— in this case, not 
to have royal troops billeted in town—the judges of the Parlement of Rouen 
could pretend that the burgeoning Huguenot movement, at least in Rouen, 
had its social base almost exclusively among insignificant commoners. When, 
during a brief lull in the public battles of that year, the lieutenant general of 
the governor of Normandy arrived at Rouen with four companies of troops 
to put down any “emotions et seditions, he and the judges readily agreed 
that though his troops were not needed then, they would be able to deal with 
any situation that might arise since "the seditious are but individuals of little 
worth, and not [from] among the principal people of the town or those who 
are called here into government."?? As seen above, the movement by that point 
was much stronger and more socially extensive than it appeared to the par- 
lementary judges based on their encounters with the boisterous urban rabble. 
Many local nobles and notables had already joined the movement, including 
the governor of Normandy, the Duke of Bouillon. Some of them, like the lord 
of Basqueville, who would lead the Huguenot forces that took Rouen in April 
1562, and his family had been supporting the evangelical movement since the 


35  ADSM,1B 3153 at 4 August 1561. 

36 Sauzet, Mendiants, 54. 

37 “Les seditieux sont quelques particuliers gens de petite qualité, et non par[mi] les prin- 
cipaux de la ville ou ceux qui y sont appellez au gouvernement." BnF, Ms f.fr. 22458, 
768—769. 
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1530s at least.?8 But before 1562 they could not risk taking a public stance in 
favor of reform, and that too was an important fact shaping and limiting the 
movement in Normandy until the Edict of January. 

By mid-1561, nevertheless, the protection of nobles and notables—a refor- 
mation of the "lesser magistrates" —was in operation at least semi-publicly, 
enabling the movement to grow. In May 1561, the beleaguered Protestants of 
the church at Amiens were emboldened not to adorn their houses in honor 
of a procession of the host because they had a letter from lieutenant general 
Sénarpont absolving them.?9 In Normandy in August 1561, eight months before 
the governor, the Duke of Boullion, flew his true colors with Condé, royal of- 
ficers lodged a complaint against him for ignoring the Edict of St-Germain, 
which forbade public assemblies and preaching. Instead of upholding it, they 
complained, he had issued orders merely forbidding Catholics and Protestants 
from going to or disturbing each other's services. The officers concluded that: 
“It would seem ... that the governor wishes tacitly to authorize the sermons.”#° 
While not wholly effective in carrying the day for the Reformed cause, as the 
nobles and notables gave increasingly public support in 1561, they evidently 
precipitated a cascade effect, inspiring ever more people from across the so- 
cial spectrum to join and form powerful, dedicated minority groups in most 
French cities and towns. 

With respect to the elite leadership of the local churches, one may recall 
that sixteenth-century Europeans were highly status-conscious. When looking 
at the social landscape, they were, depending on the circumstances, by turns 
“lumpers” and “splitters.” When matters of rank and honor were in play, for 
example in deciding who should have precedence in a procession, they were 
splitters, disputing even the smallest marks of distinction. When it came to 
the threat of sedition, they were lumpers: the commons might be numerous, 
but it was the elites whose power would make a movement truly formidable. 
However labeled— gens de bien, gens de qualité, principaux, nobles etnotables— 
the elites mattered a great deal. The reasons for this are not hard to gather. The 
elites, whom the churches credited with giving the movement gravitas in the 


38  Basqueville and Sénarpont (see immediately below) were both baptized by John Knox at 
Dieppe in March 1559. See Daval, Histoire de la Réformation à Dieppe, 1:11. Nicholls, "Social 
Change,” 287 notes Basqueville's role in 1562. For several instances of the Basqueville fam- 
ily's protection of heretics dating back to 1533, see ADSM, G 232, 238, 238, 244, and 1 B 3151, 
at 19 March 1560, which relates that Pierre Le Roy, sieur de Basqueville, was being held at 
Rouen by order of the royal prosecutor, possibly under suspicion for heresy. 

39 BM Amiens, BB 35, f. goff. Despite Sénarpont's permission, local officials still attempted to 
fine the Reformed elites. 

40 “parce qu'il sembleroit par ledit mandement que ledit seigneur gouverneur voudroit ta- 
citement authoriser les presches.” BnF, Ms fr. 22458, 795-797. 
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fall of 1561 and from whom the founding members of the churches chose their 
leaders, had much to offer: literacy and broad education; organizational, legal, 
and fiscal competency; financial resources; big houses which could serve as 
meeting places; high social standing, which imparted a form of implicit legiti- 
macy to the movement as well as giving them “natural” authority to serve as 
shepherds of the local flock; regional and national ties to members of the elites 
elsewhere; sometimes direct control over the levers of power in municipal 
and royal government; and when the time came, the ability to raise or pay for 
troops. All of that was immensely useful to the movement. And when, by early 
1561, persecution abated, the elites and the churches were able to employ those 
resources more openly and the churches grew spectacularly. 


Coda: The Leadership of the Commons, 1559-1563 


Urban elites and nobles clearly galvanized the Reformed movement, espe- 
cially in the year before the first religious war. It should be noted by way of 
conclusion that the rank and file of the Reformed movement played a vital, 
complementary part in the genesis of the churches during the period of their 
greatest growth. Without their adherence, the movement would clearly have 
been minuscule numerically, comprising only a narrow band of the learned 
and social elites. Moreover, it should be stressed that the commons were in the 
vanguard of the Reformed movement when it first came up from underground. 
From 1559 onwards, while the elites were trying, and largely failing, to achieve 
recognition via official channels, often without fully revealing themselves, the 
commons had taken to the streets to fight for and secure a place in the public 
square for the Reformed movement. 

The example of Normandy, whose capital, Rouen (the second largest city 
in the realm) and other major towns fell to the Huguenots in 1562, provides an 
instructive example showing that the "leadership of the commons" blazed the 
way for the churches and was complementary to (and at times in tension with) 
the leadership proffered by local elites initially behind the scenes and after 
early 1561 more openly. The following examples are only suggestive, pointing 
to the complexity of the social dynamics of a movement that drew together 
members from the full range of the urban social spectrum. 

From early 1559, agitation from below was brewing in Normandy. In May, 
a mob of 500 Reformed chased the vicar general of the Archbishop of Rouen 
from Dieppe when he attempted to suppress heresy there.?! The following 


41 Nicholls, “Inertia,” 196, citing Daval, Histoire de la Reformation a Dieppe, 1:12. 
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winter, soon after the execution of two heretics at Caen, ? the parlementary 
commissioners from Rouen sent to investigate heresy there were besieged in 
their lodgings by an armed band, which attempted to break in, threatened 
the magistrates' lives, and tossed inflammatory placards into the lodging.^? 
On January 23, 1560, an estimated 300 armed men gathered ominously in the 
popular district of St-Ló in Rouen.^^ Four days later, a group of armed Hugue- 
nots in Rouen, characterized as “unknown commoners” (plusieurs du populaire 
incongnus),*? briefly succeeded in liberating a heretic from Dieppe as he was 
being transported home under guard for execution. During the liberation, six 
or seven people were reportedly killed and many more injured. Rouen authori- 
ties soon recovered the condemned man and, in an attempt to prevent further 
sedition as well as to demonstrate their authority, executed him the next day at 
Rouen, with the gates closed, under an armed guard of four to five hundred mi- 
litia men.*6 The parlement quickly identified ten men suspected of having led 
the attempt to liberate the prisoner; all but one, a man claiming to be a minor 
noble, were commoners.^? From January 1560 to the outbreak of war, the Hu- 
guenots continued to agitate in Normandy, often en masse, sometimes violent- 
ly. On March 24, 1560, during Lent, Jean Cottin, a "libertine and atheist" fugitive 
from Geneva, led a great number of common folk (gens du popullaire et aultres 
incongnus) with their faces covered by hats or hoods singing Psalms translated 
by Marot, “en ordre, comme en procession, from the popular left bank quarter 
over a bridge into the heart of Rouen. He also preached sedition.^? Within days 
the Parlement of Rouen arrested and executed Cottin along with two support- 
ers. From March through August 1560, much as Cottin had done, Reformed 
groups, numbering in the hundreds, sometimes even thousands, took to the 
streets and squares in and around Rouen to sing psalms, first by night, then by 
day, and to hear ministers preach sermons, which attracted, to the dismay of 
parlementary authorities, many curious listeners. This season of public agita- 
tion to demonstrate their faith and numerical strength escalated in late 1560 
to the cusp of insurgent rebellion, when Reformed activists made a series of 
threats and assaults against the leading clerics and parlementary judges who 
had been trying to repress them. In the latter half of 1561, after heresy had been 


42 Monter, Judging, 268, citing ADSM, 1 B 3150 and Paris, Archives Nationales, X2a 124. 

43 BM Rouen, MS Y 214, 303; BnF, MS fr. 22458, 748—749; and ADSM, 1 B 3151, 26 February 1560. 

44 BM Rouen, MS Y 214, 302-303; BnF, Ms fr. f. 22458, 747—748. 

45 Héron, Deux chroniques, 186187; and Journal d'un bourgeois, 7. ADSM, 1 B 3151, 26 March 
1560; and Monter, Judging, 269. 

46  ADSM,1B 3151, 27-28 January 1560. 

47 | ADSM, 1B 3151, 29 January, 8 and 9 February, as well as 13 March 1560. 

48 Héron, Deux chroniques, 189-190; Journal d'un bourgeois, 7-8; ADSM, 1 B 3151, 26 March 
1560. 
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effectively decriminalized, the parlement noted some two dozen cases—a vast 
increase over the previous year—in which members of the lower orders were 
involved in attacking ecclesiastical property and individual clerics.^? With re- 
spect to the larger movement, such acts of violence and iconoclasm, which 
Reformed authorities repeatedly condemned, by men and women from the 
lower orders, whether they were opportunistic criminals or religiously in- 
spired zealots (likely a mixture of both), indicate that the Reformed movement 
drew much energy from an immense reserve of popular anti-clerical anger. 
In Rouen, as at Bourges, Poitiers, Lyon, and most other towns that fell to the 
Reformed during the first war, within days, Reformed mobs, disregarding the 
formal orders of church leaders, systematically ransacked Catholic churches 
and destroyed their financial papers. 

Amidst all this ferment from 1559 into early 1561, the leaders of the Reformed 
churches made only a few, anonymous interventions. In late March 1560 they 
helped behind the scenes to have the libertine preacher Jean Cottin arrested 
and executed.5° They attempted twice, anonymously and unsuccessfully, in 
May and December 1560 to have the 1559 Reformed Confession of Faith pre- 
sented to and recognized by the Parlement of Rouen in the name of “the faith- 
ful who desire to live according to the reformation of the Gospel in this city of 
Rouen" (“fidels desirans vivre selon / a reformation de l'Evangile en cette ville de 
Rouen")?! Meanwhile, the Rouen church's representatives attended the first, 
clandestine, illegal synod of Normandy in June 1560, and Rouen's ministerial 
ranks swelled with the arrival of the well-known ex-Augustinian friar, Augustin 
Marlorat, but the church leadership hid these developments so well that none 
came to the attention of officials.5? 

One of the moments of highest tension in Rouen in 1560 points to a de- 
gree of struggle over the direction of the movement between the common- 
ers, who were agitating in public, and the elites, who were trying to direct 
matters from behind the scenes. When the representatives of the church 
presented their Confession of Faith anonymously to the Parlement of Rouen 
on May 7, 1560, their cover letter boasted ominously that over 500,000 men, 


49  ADSM,1B 3153, 1 July to 23 December 1561. 

50 Histoire ecclésiastique, 1:305-309. No mention of the Reformed church leaders’ aid is re- 
corded in the parlement's records of the condemnation of Cottin or his associates, ADSM, 
1B 3151, 26 March 1560. 

51 BnF, Ms fr. 22458, 755-766 and 791-792; see also, Benedict and Fornerod, eds. 
L'organisation, xcvii, citing BM Rouen, MS Y 214 (5), 357 for the December incident. 

52 Benedict and Fornerod, eds., L'organisation, xxiv, 8—1. The royal, civil, and ecclesiastical 
sources of Rouen contain no trace of these events in 1560. For Marlorat's dispatch in 1559 
first to Paris, then to Rouen, see Kingdon, Geneva and the Coming of the Wars of Religion, 
61 and 64. 
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“not counting women and children," adhered to the Reformed faith through- 
out the kingdom.53 Meanwhile, the parlement had been alarmed since April 
precisely because commoners— men, women, and children—had been sing- 
ing psalms in the streets. Since the children were immune from prosecution, 
the parlement sought ways to prosecute their parents and guardians who, they 
surmised, were putting the children up to it. The officials' policing efforts failed 
and the crowds grew in size and boldness over the course of the year.5+ This 
high point of Reformed agitation in 1560, “when the children sang," helps to 
clarify the respective roles of commoners and elites in this crucial formative 
phase of the Huguenot movement. The elites may have structured it, but until 
they emerged from the shadows in 1561 and after, the commoners, men, wom- 
en, and children—the latter often neglected in the sources— gave it a massive 
presence-to-be-reckoned-with and by their actions won it a place literally in 
the public square, in the case of Rouen, immediately in front of the cathedral. 
In sum, the specific timing and spectacular rate of the growth of the 
Reformed churches at both the local and national levels were thus rooted in a 
complex set of factors at work over the period 1555 to 1562. While the balance 
and interplay of these forces are still being explored, they clearly involved sev- 
eral dimensions: the monarchy's desire to regulate heresy and potential sedi- 
tion; the efficacy or willingness of royal officials to carry out the monarchy's 
orders; the support which the Huguenot party was able to give the churches; 
after 1560, the newly arising integration and coordination of the churches; as 
well as the agitation of Reformed churches at the local level in the fight for 
recognition. Finally, the evolution of the Reformed churches was obviously far 
from complete by the end of the first war; their decline in the north and con- 
solidation in the Midi had only just begun. Whether the main lines of their 
future geographical and social development had been set, with urban elites be- 
ing granted what seems to have been a sort of bourgeois hegemony in the con- 
sistories and over the churches*?—a position accorded them by the masses, 
who first elected them and subsequently chose to stay within the churches—is 
a matter that future researchers will only be able to resolve by analyzing the 
consistory records, which Ray Mentzer has painstakingly revealed to us. 


53 BnF, Ms fr. 22458, 758—759. The claim echoes Jesus's feeding of the 5,000, see Matthew 
14:21. 

54  ADSM,1B 583, 23 April 1560. 

55  Garrisson has gathered preliminary data suggesting this; see Protestants du Midi, 92-99, 
especially the table on 95. 


CHAPTER 7 
The Last Wishes of the Orangeois 


Françoise Moreil 
Translated by Anne-Marie Libério 


Many of the essays in this volume, following Raymond Mentzer's lead, dem- 
onstrate the great value of consistorial records for reconstructing and under- 
standing the history of early modern Europe. Some of these essays highlight 
the challenges of working in regions where only partial consistory registers 
survive. But an even greater challenge exists in places where consistorial re- 
cords have been lost altogether, as in the Principality of Orange, where all of 
the consistory registers were burned during the French occupation of 1685.! In 
such a case, we must look at a wider variety of sources to answer our questions 
about the dynamics of seventeenth-century Protestant society. 

Fortunately, the departmental archives of Vaucluse provide excellent re- 
course, particularly in the records of a local Reformed notary named Jean 
Dubois. Dubois's registers are one small piece of a large collection in the de- 
partmental archives of Vaucluse, which hold 1,400 notarial registers relating to 
the Principality of Orange during the Ancien Régime,’ including deeds signed 
by the ministers, the members of the consistory, and the congregation. These 
records provide a window into private and public relationships in Orange and 
help us to construct a more accurate view of the community? In order to dem- 
onstrate the value of these records, this discussion will focus on the documents 
produced by Jean Dubois between 1587 and 1638.^ In particular, I have identi- 
fied 100 Protestant wills drawn up during this period (taken from 50 registers 


1 Mentzer Les registres des consistoires. 

2 The principality's situation was similar to the small town of Apt in Provence. Audisio, Une 
ville au sortir du Moyen-Áge. 

3 Venard, Réforme protestante, réforme catholique. The notaries of the principality, who kept 
these records, were divided into four offices in Orange, plus one in Courthézon and one 
in Jonquières. Chetail, “Quelques indications sur le notariat dans la principauté d'Orange," 
85-87. 

4 The other Reformed notaries of the time period were: Criston (1607-1642), La Pise 
(16181648), Gabriel Deydier (16271660), Vincent Serre (1599-1633), or the Catholic Etienne 
Jonc (1608-1652). 
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of an average of 300 folios each®) that contain a wealth of varied information 
about each subscriber's family, denomination, and business matters.® 

While historians have long recognized the value of notarial records, few 
studies have focused on the notaries themselves as a window into early mod- 
ern social dynamics. Dubois produced not only a plethora of wills and other 
official documents, but also a series of notations in his registers that chronicle 
life in seventeenth-century Orange. This essay will examine Jean Dubois's role 
in Orange, the social network in which he operated, and the information pro- 
vided in the wills that he notarized, in order to reveal both the connections and 
the divisions among Protestants and Catholics living in the bi-confessional re- 
gion of the Principality of Orange in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. 


Jean Dubois: An Upwardly Mobile Notary and His Family 


Jean Dubois's father was a silk merchant in Bagnols-en-Languedoc, on the op- 
posite bank of the Rhóne from Orange. The Reformed family chose to settle in 
the principality in order to practice their faith in peace under the protection of 
the princes. Their geographical mobility resulted in the following generation's 
social success, as demonstrated by their their child, Jean, born in 1562. Jean 
served as a notary for half a century, from 1587 to 1638,’ and died on October 
20, 1643, at the age of 80.8 


5 Several other deeds were left out, in spite of the large variety of information they offer, such 
as the marriage contracts that I will analyze in the future. Furthermore, I will not examine 
the presence of the ministers Jacques Piélat and Jean d'Espagne that can be studied with 
economic deeds. ADV, 3 E 50/208, f. 169v. Vareilles, L'itinéraire pastoral. 

6 There is a large bibliography on the topic of wills, starting with Michel Vovelle's book, Piétés 
baroque et déchristianisation; Vovelle, “Jalons pour une histoire du silence"; Vovelle, “Un pré- 
alable à toute étude sérielle"; Chaunu, La mort à Paris; Audisio, "Famille et religion"; Borello, 
"Testaments et contrats de marriage"; Laffont, ed., Histoire sociale et actes notaries; Laffont, 
ed., Problèmes et méthodes d'analyse historique; Rambeaud, De la Rochelle vers l'Aunis; Kru- 
menacker, Des Protestants au siècle des Lumières; Borello, Les protestants de Provence; Audi- 
sio, L’historien et l'activité notariale; Rideau, "Pour une lecture globale du testament”; Lafage, 
Montpellier au temps des troubles; Jahan, Profession, parenté, identité sociale; Aubenas, Cours 
d'histoire du droit privé. 

7 Leemans, La noblesse de la principauté d'Orange, 218-225. There are no registers of Reformed 
baptisms for the period. 

8 ACO, GG 46, f. 60. 
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Jean Dubois's notarial profession gained him entrance into a network of no- 
taries which led, among other things, to his marriage in 1588 to Lucréce Lam- 
bert, whose father was the prince's secretary and ordinary secretary to the king 
of Navarre and whose mother, Léonne de Coustance, was a merchant's daugh- 
ter. Lucréce’s dowry amounted to 500 écus, to which the governor himself 
added a gift of 50 écus, out of friendship for the bride's father, the Reformed 
Thomas Lambert, who worked as a notary in Orange before serving as a clerk 
atthe parlement. As their relationship developed, Thomas would sign deeds at 
his son-in-law's office.? 

Thomas Lambert's social position, as well as Jean Dubois's rising social sta- 
tus, are reflected in the presence of local authorities at the signing of the mar- 
riage contract: the governors—Hector de Blacons and his predecessor, sieur de 
Moissac; the president of the parlement, Antoine de Colla; Jean César seigneur 
de Taradel, Doctor of Law, lawyer, judge, and law professor at the university; 
the governor's lieutenant, Guillaume de Chabert; as well as Jean de Raffélis, the 
ministers Julien and Druson, the merchant Jean Pallier, and the notary Jean de 
Perrotet.!? With this match, the young notary Jean Dubois became a member 
of the local elite, and his fortunes continued to rise as he was appointed clerk 
in 1591 and prosecutor in 1598. 

Jean Dubois and Lucréce Lambert had eight children: the father very proud- 
ly mentioned the birth of his eldest daughter, Marie, in 1589 on the first folio 
of his first notarial register. According to this document, the minister Jean de 
Serres performed the baptism in the presence of Jean César as godfather, and 
the notary's sister, Antonia (who was also married to a notary), as godmother. 
It is likely that Marie died, because Dubois never mentioned her again. We 
know more about his other children, including his eldest son, Gaspard, who 
became a lawyer at the parlement, a viguier (provost) in 1640, and followed the 
cursus honorum up to the position of second consul in 1621. Gaspard rose even 
further in social status than his father had, as his two successive wives, Anne 
d'Ysnard! and Catherine de Fournier, belonged to the nobility, and Gaspard 
himself was ennobled in 1637. 

The unions of Dubois's daughters, Domenge and Antonia, with notaries 
especially illustrate the social mechanism of professional homogamy,!? but 
almost all of his remaining children were also connected to the legal and no- 
tarial worlds, either by marriage or by profession. For example, in 1607, another 


9 ADV, 3 E 50/ 181, ff. 110 and 169. 

10 ADY, B 2527, f. 184. 

11 ADV, B 2538, f. 444. 

12 Dolan, Le notaire, la famille et la ville, 190. 
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daughter, 16-year-old Diane, married Jean Allier, who became consul in 1621.13 
The minister Rozel, Jean du Barry, and the prince's tax collector, Jean Batisse, 
among others, witnessed the signing of the contract.^ Domenge first married 
the notary Jacques de La Pise. She brought a substantial dowry of 4,000 livres, 
and in 1649, having been widowed, she married the squire Jean de Drevon. 
Another of Dubois's sons, Jean, also embarked on a legal career, which allowed 
him to be ennobled. He became a doctor of law, then a lawyer at the parlia- 
ment and, finally, a judge in 1641. His own son emigrated to Berlin in 1704, 
where he was a member of the tribunal of Orange, founded by the king of 
Prussia. Finally, Jean Dubois's son André pursued a military career as captain 
and died in 1672.5 

Dubois's own family members turned to him to produce their wills, as when 
his wife, Lucrèce, dictated her last wishes to him in 1619.16 These consisted of 
a grave in the cemetery “according to the Reformed habit,” and a bequest of 
ten livres to the Orangeois Reformed poor, which treasurer Moyse Charras 
received in 1625.!7 She also left bequests to her children totaling 3,300 livres, 
and she chose her husband as her universal heir. Her death probably occurred 
shortly afterward, but there are no extant death records for that year.! 

It was much later, in 1637, when he was seventy-five years old, that Jean Du- 
bois dictated his own first oral will to a Reformed colleague.!? Crucial informa- 
tion can be found in the document, which I read very closely. Most obviously, 
the testator was able to make a considerable fortune over his long career as a 


13 ADY, B 2537, f. 321. 

14 Diane’s dowry was only 1500 livres, because Dubois's financial situation was not prosper- 
ous at that time. She died at the age of 32. ACO., GG 46, f. 10. 

15 The family of Jean Dubois's brothers, Paul, followed a similar trajectory of rising social sta- 
tus. Paul had a brilliant military career in the States General of the Netherlands, became 
a captain in 1607, and was ennobled in 1627. When he returned to the principality, he was 
appointed viguier in 1635 and first consul in 1638, which crowned the family's upward mo- 
bility. He married a noblewoman, Laure de Langes de Montmirail. He died at the age of 
80 in 1654. In 1621-1622, the couple paid 5,500 livres to help build the fortifications, while 
Jean could only give 600 livres. Paul's son, Louis, was born in 1627, and held important 
positions: judge, consul, and head of the Mint. ADV, 3 E 51/30, f. 72; 3 E 51/29, f. 100v, 129, 
192. 

16  Earlier that year, in June 1619, Lucrèce Lambert was chosen as the godmother for her 
granddaughter, Lucréce Allier. The godfather was Vincent Serre, a colleague of the child's 
grandfather. ACO, GG 38, f. 70. 

17 ADY, 3E 51/27, f. 130. 

18 This cannot be verified in the register of deaths, because it starts in 1621. 

19 ADV, 3 E 51/164, f. 320. 
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notary. More detailed information includes the fact that Dubois wanted his 
body to be buried in the cemetery in the Reformed manner and bequeathed 
twenty livres to the Reformed poor of Orange, confirming that Dubois was a 
Calvinist. Further, the will referred to Dubois as an elder, a position in the Re- 
formed church.2 As a responsible professional, he asked his son-in-law, the 
notary Jacques de La Pise, to sell his registers. He shared his wealth among 
his descendants, although his two daughters had already received their share 
in their marriage contracts. Despite the fact that he had not heard from his 
son Daniel for fifteen years, he allocated him the sum of 3,000 livres, and he 
granted his sons André and Gaspard lands worth 5,000 livres. As for Jean, his 
father chose him as his universal heir, and he had to pay the bequests of 100 
livres to each of the three granddaughters. 

While wills like Dubois's can provide us useful information, sometimes they 
also raise unanswerable questions. Dubois lived on past the recording of that 
first will, and five years later, in February 1642, having been paralyzed on his 
right side for two years and being “old and decrepit, Dubois emancipated his 
sons Jean and André.” The following day, he made a bequest of 4,100 livres to 
André and leftthe rest of his possessions to Jean. Both deeds were written down 
in the register of a Catholic colleague. This confessional choice is puzzling be- 
cause until then, all the deeds signed by this visibly Reformed family—based 
on their alliances, christenings, and deaths—had been done under the seal of 
Protestantism. Who made this decision? Was it one of the sons who attended 
the writing of the will? Why? How did Jean Dubois, though paralyzed and old, 
but of sound mind, accept the services of a Catholic? No document allows us 
to answer this question so far. 


An Orangeois Chronicle 


Although his own will raises questions, Jean Dubois remains an invalu- 
able historical source because he was a talkative notary. On the first folio of 
each of his registers, below the title and the year, he would write down some 
thoughts, proverbs, and quotations, possibly following the example of one of 
his sixteenth-century predecessors, Perrat, who wrote an actual chronicle that 
has been used by historians.?? Dubois's notes are differentiated, however, by 


20 ADV, 3E 50/222, ff. 252, 421. 
21 — ADV, E 51/197, f.52. ADV, B 2542, f. 407. 
22 Duhamel, “La chronique d'un notaire d'Orange" 
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the absence of meteorological and economic notes (no wheat nor wine prices) 
that were common in such records. 

The notes added to his registers reveal the main themes that preoccupied 
Dubois. To begin with, his first register shows that he knew Latin, which was a 
required language for those who practiced law ("Timor domini est initium sapi- 
entia. Patientia est opus perfectus."), but most of his notes on these first pages 
are recorded in French. I analyzed fifteen of the sentences and identified three 
recurring topics. The first one illustrates a certain type of wisdom that pro- 
motes patience, hatred for violence, and peace: 


Beau et doux parler fait avoir paix et amys. 


1598 

Plusieurs philosophes auroient mis six ages des que lhomme naist jusques a 
ce quil meurt cest a savoir: 

Puerilite qui dure jusques a sept ans. 

Enfance qui dure jusqu a dix sept. 

Jeunesse qui dure jusques a trente. 

Viril age qui dure jusques cinquante cinq ans. 

Vieil age qui dure jusqua septante huit. 

Decrepite qui dure jusqua la mort. 


1599 
Toutes choses violentes sont injustes/Toutes choses raysonnables sont justes. 


La racine de toute philosophie et de toute sapience est la patience. 


1605 

Le plus souvent ung acte gracieux et plein de charite a plus de vertu et 
defficacite en coeur qu ung acte rude et violent. 

Les titres de dignité n'honorent pas les hommes mais les hommes les titres. 


1609 
Colere est fine fleur de folie.?? 


23 “Speaking well and gently brings peace and friendship." 
1598 
"Several philosophers would have used six ages from a man's birth until his death, 
which are: 
Puerility that lasts until seven. 
Childhood that lasts until ten. 
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Other expressions relate to legal issues, presented as reminders likely to be 
used in identical cases, such as in 1603: 


que sy ung fils de familhe ou un mineur s oblige avec ung majeur l'un pour 
lautre et le seul pour le tout recourant au beneffice et division et qui compte 
et appartient aux pleige et non seulement le fils de famille ou mineur se peut 
fere reellement aussy le majeur comme sy estoit sans pleige.24 
Loffice d'ung bon juge est de deffendre le bien commun, procureurs pour 
les innocents souffrir les ignorants, corriger les coulpables, honorer les ver- 
tueux, ayder les orphelins, fere pour les pauvres, reformer les ambitieux, 
finalement donner a ung chascun ce qui lui appartient justice et pour pos- 
seder ceulx qui possedent aucune chose sans justice.?5 
La rhétorique commune de droict est que les choses se pesent nont poinct 
accoustume dempescher la validité des contracts.26 


The third recurring topic mirrors his vision of the government and of the 


prince's role: 


Youth that lasts until thirty. 


24 


25 


26 


Virile age that lasts until fifty-five. 

Old age that lasts until seventy-eight. 

Decrepitude that lasts until death." 

1599 

"All violent things are unfair/All reasonable things are fair." 

"The root of all philosophy and all wisdom is patience." 

1605 

"Most of the time a gracious and charitable action has more virtue and efficiency for 

the heart than a rough and violent action." 

"Titles of dignity do not honor men but men honor titles." 

1609 

"Anger is the finest form of Madness" 
"That if the eldest son of a family or a minor is bound to a person of legal age, one for 
the other and each one for both; and regarding benefits and division and what is due to 
the guarantor is also due to the wealthy young man or minor; [then] he can represent the 
person of legal age as if he did not need a guarantor.” 
"The work of a good judge is to defend the common good, be a prosecutor in favor of inno- 
cents, endure ignorant people, punish culprits, honor virtuous people, help orphans, act 
in favor of the poor, reform ambitious persons, eventually give each one whatever justice 
they should have and possess those who possess anything without justice." 
"Common legal rhetoric is that the things being considered do not customarily prevent 
the validity of contracts." 
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Tout ainsi la justice du prince est aymee des bons et haye des meschants. 
Ung peuple ne se peut conserver sans justice tant ainsy qu'ung poysson ne 
peut vivre hors de l'eau. 

Les bons princes ne s'employent à venger les injures et ainsy a deffendre 
venger les injuriés. 

Le mauvais prince est seulement obéi et le bon est obey, craint et aymé.? 


As a good reader of the Bible, he wrote an excerpt of psalm 89 in 1620, and in 
1594: “Fiat voluntas Dei." 

All these notes made Dubois the chronicler of the principality's turbulent 
history. On the first folio of the registers, he always mentioned the names of 
the Princes of Orange, followed by expressive terms that attest to the impor- 
tance of the small territory of Orange for the House of Nassau and put them 
on the same level as the other European sovereigns: "sovereign in his principal- 
ity" The first prince whose name Dubois wrote down was Philip William, fol- 
lowed by that of his half-brother, Maurice, who served as regent while William 
was in custody in Spain, and finally Frederick Henry, William of Nassau's last 
son. Dubois also referred to the French sovereigns: Henry 1v, King of France 
and Navarre; his son, Louis x111; and the regent, Marie de Médicis. Among the 
popes, he mentioned the following: Sixtus V, Gregory, and Clement, whose 
death is noted in 1605, followed by the election of Louis de Médicis; then Paul 
in 1623, and Urban virt. Even the way that he records names tells us something 
about how he perceived an individual's significance: for example, not all of the 
popes caught his attention equally, as he wrote the numbers only of Sixtus and 
Urban, identifying them more specifically than the others. 

On March 27, 1603, Dubois noted the arrival of Philip William, who settled 
first in the castle, and a few days later “in the town and home of the late Mr. 
Julien.” This change of residence occurred because, due to the political turmoil 
agitating the principality, the governor did not want to let the visiting prince 
exercise his power by occupying the castle. Ultimately, the Catholic prince 
chose to settle in the house of the recently deceased Protestant minister. It was 
a postmortem confessional cohabitation! 

The following month, a murder was committed, which Dubois relates as 
follows: 


27 “Thus the justice of the prince is loved by the good and hated by the wicked." 
"A people cannot be preserved without justice, just as fish cannot live out of water” 
"Good princes do not devote themselves to taking revenge for insults and thus prohibit 
acts of vengeance by those who have been insulted." 
"A bad prince is only obeyed and a good one is obeyed, feared, and loved." 
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Que le mercredi 16 avril 1603 a 8 h de matin au devant de la porte de la 
grande eglise des catholiques a este tue le sr dAramon avec un soldat du 
château nommé Cres. J estois lors dehors la ville...; on me fut dit que Son 
excellence avoit esté tué; Son Excellence estoit dans ladite eglise; le mesme 
jour au soir s'en est alle sadite Excellence avec tout son train dans la ville de 
Courthézon. Dieu veuille nous mettre en paix.?? 


The murder described by Dubois, who did not witness it, as he was away at 
that time, was an additional step in the struggle between Governor Blacons 
and Prince Philip William. When Pierre de Luel d'Aramon, Blacons's former 
lieutenant, changed sides to support the prince against his former chief, Bla- 
con ordered him murdered on April sixteenth. D'Aramon's decision cost him 
his life.?? The prince, who was rumored to be dead, took refuge in a neighbor- 
ing town. While to this point Dubois did not seem to worry about the prince's 
religion, in this description, he did not use the term "cathedral" to locate the 
murder. His choice of the word "église" is another indication of his own Protes- 
tantism. Dubois does not tend to editorialize, but his last sentence, asking God 
for peace, indicates his concern about the unrest triggered by the murder, as it 
could plunge the principality into a cycle of endless violence. 

Dubois's close notations on such princely visits reflected the Orangeois' 
attachment to their princes. Another event that Dubois recorded was the 
prince's union with the Prince of Condé's daughter, Eléonore de Bourbon, in 
1606. This strategic union confirmed Henry 1v's support for the Prince of Or- 
ange. To Dubois, Eléonore's presence was a major event because no princess 
had resided in the castle before. In fact, the castle was seldom used by the 
House of Nassau. The last princely visit had been when Frederick Henry came 
for a short, ten-day stay to accompany his nephew, the prince of Portugal (who 
was later appointed governor, in 1619). No other member of the Nassau family 
had visited the principality since then. 

The following year, in 1607, the princes wedding appeared on the first 
folio: 


28 "That on Wednesday 16 April 1608 at eight in the morning in front of the door of the big 
church Catholics were killed, Sr d'Aramon with a soldier from the castle named Cres. I 
was out of town then ...; I was told that His Excellency had been killed; His Excellency was 
inside the said church; on the same day at night, the said Excellency was off to the town 
of Courthézon with his suite. May God put us at peace.” 

29 De Pontbriand, Histoire de la principauté d'Orange, 405; De La Pise, Tableau de l'histoire 
des princes, 580—581. 
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Le jeudi et vendredi 18 et 19 janvier sont venus leurs Excellences maries en 
ceste ville d'Orange et est recu avec les plus grands triomphes et magnifi- 
cences qua este possible. Dieu nous veuille rendre cappables de leur rendre 
le service qui lui est deub.39 


Here Dubois expresses both his Orangeois pride in the grand welcome the 
prince and princess received, and his determination to serve them well (de- 
spite the prince's Catholicism). Just a few years later, Dubois's recorded a much 
less celebratory event—the murder of the king of France, Henry IV, in 1610: 


Qu en ladite annee et au moys de may le roy de France Henry quatriesme de 
ce nom a este tue par un scelerat nomme Francois Ravaillac qui a este def- 
faict et brusle selon son meurtre a Paris le 27 dudit moys et a laysse pour suc- 
cesseur ledit sr roy a scavoir son fils Loys par la grace de Dieu roy de France 
et de Navarre ; Dieu luy donne bon conseil et pendant son enfance conserver 
le royaume en bonne paix.?! 


Dubois's final plea to God to preserve the peace of France during the newly 
begun regency suggests his awareness that an unstable France could be dan- 
gerous for the Principality of Orange. 

In addition to princely visits, Dubois recorded deaths and successions. In 
1618, Dubois recorded the prince's death and his successor's name, Prince Mau- 
rice. Due to the poor state of conservation of the register, Maurice's death did 
not appear in 1625, but Dubois noted his successor's name, Frederick Henry, 
in 1626. Dubois also remarked on broader events, such as when he described 
the year of 1622 as a year of "great mortality"?? Indeed, that year he copied 
twelve wills, including those of four Catholics: "May God's wrath be appeased.” 
In 1628, Dubois noted down that the commissaries, who had been sent by the 
prince, arrived from Verdoéns and Montens, "for the settlement of the princi- 
pality's affairs" The 1630 register opens with Governor Valkembourg's death 


30 "On Thursday and Friday 18 and 19 January their Excellencies came to this town to get 
married and they were received with the highest triumph and magnificence possible. 
May God make us able to do them the favor he deserves." 

31 “Thatin the said year and in the month of May the king of France Henry the fourth of the 
name was killed by a villain named Francois Ravaillac who was torn apart and burned for 
the murder in Paris on the 27th of the said month and left as his successor the said sieur 
king that is to say his son Loys by the grace of God king of France and Navarre; may God 
give him good advice and keep the kingdom in good peace during his childhood." 

32 ACO, GG 46. The death registers that only start in 1621, total seventy deaths in 1622, includ- 
ing the two ministers Rozel and Vidil, and fifty-one people in 1623. 
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notice and on October 14, the arrival of the Baron de Dohna, who was the 
prince's brother-in-law, and was about to serve as governor. Seven years later, 
the penultimate register recorded Dohna's death notice, where we can see the 
scribe's sadness about this sudden demise. He reported that Dohna was: 


regretté de tous a cause de sa probite et integrité a este inhumé dans le 
grand temple rempli avec beaucoup de solempnité.?? 


There is only one note that concerns one of Dubois's contemporary Orangeois 
residents, as opposed to the important political figures he regularly mentioned. 
In the margin of the notary Jean Drevon's codicil, Dubois wrote the following 
eulogy for his colleague: “bon personnage pleuré par tous."?* Years later, in 1649, 
Drevon's eldest son, a widower, married Dubois's daughter, Domenge, who was 
by then a widow herself. Although they were both dead, in the afterlife, the 
fathers may have appreciated this union that strengthened the bonds between 
their families. 

Throughout all of these registers, Dubois's notations regarding the different 
princes, kings, and popes indicate his interest in both local and international 
politics. While he himself remained in Orange, he was well informed about 
how local political events connected to issues beyond the small principality's 
borders. The thoughts he added reveal that he was both a subject who re- 
spected the princes and a Christian full of humanity, longing for more peaceful 
times: “Dieu veuille nous mettre en paix”?5 


Practices of Will-Writing in Biconfessional Orange 


Dubois's family connections and notations in his registers provide the begin- 
ning of a framework for examining community dynamics in seventeenth-cen- 
tury Orange. But a greater wealth of information is found in the wills contained 
in those registers. While this study is based on wills, it is important to recog- 
nize that no formally written will can be found in Dubois's registers—that is to 
say, no will that was written out and signed long in advance of an individual's 


33 “lamented by all owing to his probity and integrity was buried in the great temple with 
much solemnity.” 

34 “good person mourned by all,” ADV, 3 E 50/211, ff. 299, 320. The father and the son had the 
same name, but the ennobled son’s particle permits us to distinguish him from his father. 

35 “May God put us at peace.” 
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death.?$ Instead of formal wills, the Orangeois notaries preferred to record 
oral (noncupative) wills, often dictated from the deathbed.? But even such 
improvised documents followed certain patterns that provide important in- 
formation. For example, in some wills, one of the first clauses mentioned in 
the initial protocol concerns the choice of the grave in the town cemetery, 
inthe mannerofthe Reformed Church of Orange, according to the usual expres- 
sion used by the notary.?? The subsequent clause refers to the bequest made to 
the poor of the Reformed Church of Orange. These two unquestionable mark- 
ers reveal the denomination of the notary's clients. During the second half of 
the sixteenth century, however, because of the wars, these indications were 
more vague and the testators' religion could not be identified because they had 
become cautious and silent. In contrast, indications of the burial place inside 
the cathedral or the chapels, the signs of the cross, the Virgin and the saints, are 
distinctive features that reveal a testator's Catholicism.3° 

The religious practices reflected in these wills were shaped by new Oran- 
geois policies established in the early 1600s. In 1607, after several decades of 
religious wars, Prince Philip William promulgated an edict to his subjects to 
establish peace at home and order abroad. Equality between the two religions, 
Catholic and Reformed, was the main principle underlying the document, 
which was similar to the Edict of Nantes. All institutions were split in two, di- 
vided between Catholics and Reformed. Specific paragraphs of the edict were 
devoted to the clergymen of the two groups, while other articles codified con- 
tentious aspects of everyday life, such as working and non-working days, the 
use of outrageous songs, the banning of leagues, child abduction, and crime. 
The points most specifically focused on the Reformed community were those 
that dealt with the consistories, the allegiance pledged by their members to 
the prince, financial issues, church buildings, marriages, and wills. In litigious 
cases, both Catholics and Reformed had to resort to the prince's justice, which 
was the supreme authority, to enforce strict equality.^? Above all, the prince's 
goal was to blot out the people's memories of turmoil, no matter which religion 
they belonged to; subsequently, he intended to share all institutions equally 


36 This absence in Dubois's records confirms the scarcity of formal wills, which can also be 
observed in Aix-en-Provence. Dolan, Le notaire, la famille et la ville, 41. 

37 In another study based on a corpus of thirty Orangeois registers, only four formal 
wills were found out of 138 total wills. Moreil, “Le notariat de la principauté d'Orange," 
forthcoming. 

38 Luria, Sacred Boundaries. 

39 Unlike in Loudun, the executors were very seldom mentioned. Bezzina, “La mort, l'au- 
delà et les relations confessionnelles.” 

40  ACO,AA 6. 
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between the two sides.*! The cemetery of Orange was thus divided into the two 
religions of the town, which had 5,000 inhabitants, one-third of which were 
Reformed.#2 


Reformed Wills and Charity 


Close analysis of these one hundred Reformed wills reveals a great deal about 
the extent to which the Reformed faith had spread across Orangeois society, 
with Dubois's registers containing wills from a range of individuals, including 
nobles, craftsmen, and agricultural laborers. These wills also reflect a consis- 
tent practice of charitable giving within the Reformed community of Orange. 

But before focusing on the Reformed testators, it is important to recognize 
that these notarial registers demonstrate the reality of religious coexistence 
within seventeenth-century Orange. In this bi-confessional region, some of 
Dubois's clients were Catholics, going to an office held by a Reformed.^^ For 
certain years, there are more Catholic than Reformed wills, as in 1607, when 
four Catholics expressed their last wishes, whereas a single will was signed by 
a Reformed person. In some years, there are no Reformed wills at all, such as 
in 1589, 1614, and 1615. If we compare the wills to the Reformed marriage con- 
tracts, the highest number of marriages was fourteen in 1630, whereas the no- 
tary recorded only one Catholic union that year, for fifteen total marriages. The 
number of Reformed wills peaked at nine in 1622, to which five Catholic wills 
were added, for a total of fourteen. With eight more Reformed wills in 1623, 
Dubois's observation about the great mortality appears to have been justified. 
Three decades earlier, the year 1592 showed a similar religious imbalance, with 
nine Protestant wills and not a single Catholic one. 

In Dubois's fifty years in office, the total number of wills he registered was 
n0, of which sixty-two were made by men and forty-eight by women. Over 
those five decades, the annual average was two. Only two-thirds of the wills 
provide information regarding sociological or professional profiles are known, 
forforty-two men out of sixty-two. These forty-two men were divided as follows: 


41  Feuillas, “Tolérance dans la principauté d'Orange." 

42 Leemans, La noblesse de la principauté d'Orange. 

43 Among the deeds signed in Dubois's registers, the majority relates to economic mat- 
ters and will not be analyzed here. Half of the registers concerns debts, rental of land or 
houses, and a variety of leases. The deeds that refer to family affairs are more scarce. 

44 Benedict, "Confessionalization in France?" 
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7 noblemen 

7 land-related workers (3 farm workers, 1 plowman, 3 farmers) 

6 intellectuals (1 minister, 4 notaries, 1 professor) 

6 more craftsmen (1 powder maker, 1 bricklayer, 2 gypsum workers or 
plasterers, 1 carpenter, 1 shoemaker) 

6 various occupations: 2 merchants, 2 traders, 2 surgeons 

5 captains 

5 textile craftsmen 


These figures depict a varied social setting, where the agricultural world was 
strongly represented. This underlines the importance of agriculture during the 
ancien régime, as it brought together workers and landowners. In contrast, at 
that time, the textile industry did not yet have the role it would have in the 
seventeenth century. The number of craftsmen totals eleven men, reflecting 
the social presence of that group, and the presence of noblemen underlines 
the importance of the elite, who were the first to adopt the Reformation in Or- 
ange. The high number of captains illustrates the sixteenth-century struggles 
and the strategic role of the enclave of Orange, while the number of notaries 
reflects their influence. 

Concerning women, the notary recorded their civil status, but it is very dif- 
ficult to identify their occupations.*° Only the husband's occupation is given in 
seventeen cases. Calculating percentages for such a limited corpus might dis- 
tort the overall social make-up, so I have not done that here. As noted, however, 
their civil status was recorded: twenty widows, twenty-one wives, and seven 
single women. There were eight noblewomen and five of them were married to 
noblemen. Six women married captains, one a lawyer, three farm workers, four 
shoemakers, four craftsmen (tile maker, bricklayer, carpenter, clothier), which 
amounts to twenty-five—in other words, half of the testatrixes. All social cat- 
egories are represented, apart from the poorest, because the price of the deeds, 
which was six livres for a will, deterred the poorest, who had no property to 
bequeath to their descendants.6 

The map of the testators’ geographical origins broadly covers the Midi. 
Only nineteen people, or twenty percent, were from outside of Orange. 
Concerning the testatrixes, we know the locations of only five: Marseille, St 
Paul-Trois-Cháteaux, Uzés, Pont Saint-Esprit, and Baronnies. As far as the men 
are concerned, fourteen places are mentionedin total: three came from Dauphi- 
né, three from Provence, three from Languedoc, two from the surroundings of 


45  Beauvalet-Boutouyrie, Être veuve sous l'Ancien régime. 
46  ADV,3E 51/450, f. 101. 
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the principality, one from Lorraine, one from Avignon, and one from Toulon.*? 
In total, it was a relatively homogeneous population from the principality. 

The wills also reveal that charity was a widespread practice in seventeenth- 
century Orange. This reflects that fact that charity was a primary focus of 
consistorial activities, and most Reformed Orangeois (eighty-eight percent) 
practiced it. Among the hundred testators and testatrixes in this study, sev- 
enty-six clients donated money (livres, florins, or écus*®), and four gave cere- 
als, bringing the total number of benefactors to eighty. Among the twenty-four 
persons who did not donate anything— neither money nor cereals—a major- 
ity were women, though not by much (fourteen of twenty-four), and they be- 
longed to a less wealthy category, as demonstrated by the fact that their other 
legacies were made of small sums. Ten of the people who did not donate were 
from outside of Orange and saved their donations for their towns of origin: 
Uzès, Bagnols, and Vals. 

The most common sums for donations were two and three livres, appear- 
ing thirteen times. The minimum donation was of five sols in 1622, and the 
maximum was the 150 livres bequeathed by Marie de Guillaumont and Marie 
de Coustance's fifty écus.4 At the end of the century, the notary Jacques Félix's 
6,000 livres stood well apart from these other legacies.5° As concerns the flo- 
rins, the sums of five and ten florins appear five times, and as regards the écus, 
the sums three, four, and five are quoted three times each.5! Fourteen people 
gave twenty livres and more. The members of the nobility made more sub- 
stantial donations, such as the particularly generous one given by Jean Drevon, 
who doubled his alms to the hospital by 100 livres. Three days before dying, 
Drevon added the following piece of information:*? 


pour este mis entre mains sures qui en feront proffict honneste et perpetuel 
pour les pauvres.9? 


47 Because of his disease, the Toulonais, a master carder, was forced to stop on his way back 
from the Beaucaire fair. 

48 1 florin - 12 sous. 1 livre - 20 sous. 1 florin - 3/5 livres, in Venard, Réforme protestante, ré- 
forme catholique, 1186. 

49 | ADV, 3 E 50/220, f. 74 and 176; 1 écu = 3 livres. 

50 — ADV, E 51/366, f. 215. 

51 The use of florins became rare at the beginning of the seventeenth century and it disap- 
peared after 1625. 

52 | ADV, 3E 50/21, f. 299. 

53 “To be placed in safe hands for the honest and perpetual benefit of the poor" The con- 
tinuation of donations in kind is linked to the past. Venard, “Les legs charitables dans les 
testaments du xv1*." 
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In another case, we can note the testatrix's precision, as she required that the 
cereal she was donating be distributed as baked bread, which took more time 
to prepare, rather than as raw cereals. She added the same sum of three livres 
for the Reformed inhabitants and the hospital. Fifteen other people also do- 
nated alms to the hospital, including three beds with covers. These sums were 
deposited as capital devoted to several purposes, depending on the consistory's 
decisions. These donations were actually paid to the consistory, according to 
the elders' signatures in the margins. An account book, in which the charitable 
donations were listed, has been preserved in the archives of the neighboring 
town of Courthézon, but unfortunately, not in Orange.5* 

As these wills illustrate, charity was totally integrated into the lives of these 
Provençal Protestants, who adopted the Genevan welfare system.® After 1650, 
the funding of dowries appeared more often in the deeds, because of the con- 
text of religious competition with the Catholic brotherhoods.56 The consis- 
tory helped twelve poor girls to get married by offering them each a dowry 
of about thirty livres. The treasurer of the consistory signed nineteen appren- 
ticeship contracts, including six for girls, and the sums ranged from fifteen to 
100 livres—the latter was paid for a surgeon apprenticeship.5? Thus the consis- 
tory served as a charity office, whose budget was essential for poor relief.59 As 
Jean Dubois's registers demonstrate, a crucial source of funding for this budget 
came from donations bequeathed in wills. 


The Notary's Clientele 


The wills notarized by Dubois also reveal rich information about social net- 
works in seventeenth-century Orange. As suggested earlier, Jean Dubois's fam- 
ily was a major part of his clientele, including his father-in-law Lambert, his 
brother Paul (when he returned to the principality), and his sister Antonia. 


54  Moreil, “De la foi et des bonnes œuvres.” In Nimes, the average pious donation was nine 
livres, which was more than in the less wealthy principality. Mentzer, Les registres des 
consistoires, 28. 

55 Kingdon, "Social Welfare in Calvin's Geneva”; Jeannine Olson, Calvin and Social Welfare; 
Dinges, “Huguenot Poor Relief”; Dinges, “L'assistance paroissiale à Bordeaux.” 

56 Eurich, “La charité et les conflits confessionnels"; Eurich, “Curing Body and Soul." 

57  ADV,3E 51/407 f. 454. 

58 Chareyre, "Le consistoire et l'advertisseur, 537; Mentzer, "Organizational Endeavour and 
Charitable Impulse"; Mentzer, Les registres des consistoires, 30-33. 
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His wife's cousins, Barthélémy and Marie de Coustance, who were Diane's god- 
father and godmother, also signed their wills at his office.5° 

But Dubois's family constituted only a small part of his clientele. The next 
circle was made of ministers, including the loyal Sébastien Julien, who visited 
Dubois for his economic affairs several times every year until his death. (Read- 
ers will remember that on his visit to Orange in 1603, Prince Philip Williams 
would stay in the late Sébastien Julien's house.) Dubois and Julien worked on 
the leases for Julien's lands, vineyards, and cattle. He chose to express his last 
wishes to Dubois, and his family kept the same reliable person for the settle- 
ment of the succession. In addition, the minister's signature appears very often 
on the Reformed inhabitants' deeds, marriage contracts, and wills, the sign- 
ings of which he attended as a distinguished witness. After Julien's death, this 
practice seems to have been lost with his successors, who went less often to the 
notary's office. 

Sébastien Julien's will provides an excellent example of the information 
about economic and familial concerns and social networks that wills can pro- 
vide. On March 9, 1602, Julien was sick but still healthy enough to be seated 
instead of lying down on his bed, as a crossed-out note records. This choice of 
posture demonstrates the testator's insistence on his health so that the legiti- 
macy of the deed could not be contested. When Julien expressed his last wish- 
es to his loyal notary, he recalled his long career from the beginning and he 
thanked God for his ministry, during which “il a presche avec toute syncerite et 
integrite.’©° He explained that he wanted his body to be buried in the cemetery 
in the Reformed manner! He bequeathed ten écus to the Reformed poor, pay- 
able one year after his death. He left to his servants: four écus to his lackey, who 
became the shoemaker Jean Guion; and two écus to his servant Suzanne Gon- 
tard, in addition to her wages. Among all the legacies to his family, he remem- 
bered his grandchildren, leaving twenty écus to François and Marie Provençal. 
He left all of his theology books to whichever of his children would study theol- 
ogy, but that was in vain because none of them became a minister. His second 
wife, Marie de Gaure, was his universal heir for half of his possessions. The 
minister's last signature is clumsily written. To assist him there was another 
minister, Georges Durson, as well as three captains, Chabert, Gabriel de Bédar- 
rides, the second consul in 1591, and André Vigouroux, the second consul in 
1598, 1599, and 1613. There was also the notary Jean de Perrotet, the bourgeois 
André Ozil, and the apothecaries Etienne Codomel and Jean Laurent. 


59 ADV, 3 E 50/193, f. 157; 3 E 50/220, f. 74. 
60 “he preached with the utmost sincerity and integrity,’ ADV, 3 E 50/195, f. 62. 
61 Roussel, “Ensevelir honnestement les corps." 
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Sébastien Julien died on March 30, 1602, according to the note Dubois wrote 
in the margin. In 1610, the payment by his heirs is mentioned, next to the signa- 
ture of the deacons André Vigouroux, Jean de Galles, and Jean de Perrotet, who 
had already attended the signing of the will.62 The period between a death and 
the payment of the bequest by the consistory was always very long. It often 
required several years— eight years in this case. In the midst of that period of 
waiting, one of Julien's sons-in-law chose Dubois's office for his will in 1604, 
leaving a legacy of twenty écus to the Reformed poor.®? One of Julien's daugh- 
ters, Judith, expressed her last wishes in 1618, without bequeathing anything to 
the poor. Perhaps she forgot her father's advice. 

Another minister, Jean de Serres, settled in Orange in 1589 and he also chose 
Dubois's office. De Serres had been friends with Julien since their time at the 
Geneva Academy, where they met, and in choosing Dubois, he was probably 
following the Orangeois minister's advice. In 1593, De Serres concluded six 
contracts with Dubois and gave power of attorney to his nephew, Valeton, with 
Julien as witness. Two ministers, including the tenant, Jean de Serres, and the 
witness, Julien, signed the rental lease for the house that belonged to the min- 
ister Baussenq.9 

Jean de Serres's nephew, Jean de Valeton, followed the same path to Orange 
as his uncle and also visited the office for his marriage contract, as well as his 
own will. Furthermore, when Valeton became co-guardian for the children of 
his uncle, who died in 1598, he kept resorting to Dubois's services regarding this 
succession, which was quite complicated and long. Several deeds were done, 
even after he died. Overall, Dubois's registers give us a partial picture of how 
Valeton established connections in the Orangeois community. It was in Vale- 
ton's house in 1603 that a 360-livre debt was signed, owed to Tite de Langes by 
the members of the consistory in order to reimburse minister Maurice's travel 
expenses to The Hague.® The crowning moment of Valenton’s integration in 
the principality came in 1612, when he was appointed first consul, after pre- 
viously serving as a member of the consistory. During the signing of Valen- 
ton's will, the witnesses were the captain André Vigouroux, the lawyer Elzear 


62  ADV,3E 50/190, f. 15v. 

63 ADV, 3E 50/197, f. 147. 

64 ADV, 3 E 50/184, f. 155. In contrast, Jean de Serres's will was signed at the notary Jean 
Drevon's office and it included a clause of fifty écus for the poor. His executors were 
his brother Olivier, the famous agronomist, and his loyal friend, Julien. ADV, 3 E 50/153, 
f. 851v. 

65 | ADV, 3E 50/196, f. 140. 
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de Baussenq, Gallier Perrier, the hose-maker Jean Aymard, the shoemakers 
Philippe Gilles®® and Balthezard Felix, who were brothers-in-law, Denis Jaume, 
and Marc Faulconnet. 


Nostre seigneur Jesus christ quil recognait pour son fils redempteur luy vou- 
loir fere grace pardonner ses fautes et peches et quand luy plaira l appeller 
de ce monde retrouver son ame en son paradis avec les bienheureux et quant 
a son corps a voullu estre inhume au symetiere de ceste ville en la forme 
quon ensevelit ceulx de la relligion refformee de laquelle il fait profession … 
Item pour l'honneur de Dieu a donne aux pauvres de leglise refformee dudit 
Orange la somme de quinze ecus et aux pauvres de l hospital dudit Orange 
autres quinze escus de soixante sols tournois chacun payables dans un an 
après son deces.S? 


As with many of the wills considered here, Valenton's confirmed his com- 
mitment to the Reformed community in Orange. He requested burial in the 
Reformed cemetery and left donations for both Reformed poor relief and the 
hospital. Clearly these two actions— being laid to rest in the Reformed cem- 
etery, and leaving a record of charitable donations—had become defining ele- 
ments of Reformed identity by the early seventeenth century. 

One of Valeton's sisters-in-law, Madeleine de Guillaumont, lived in a 
bi-confessional situation: although her father was a Catholic, he married his 
daughters to Huguenots, including marrying her sister to Valeton. Madeleine 
adopted and kept the Protestant faith of her successive husbands, Guillau- 
me Privat and Laurent de Bonhomme, seigneur de La Ramiére, counselor at 
the Parlement of Toulouse and the chamber of the edict of Castres. Madeleine 
made out her will in 1627, stating that “messieurs of the consistory" were in 
charge of the distribution of her legacy of 150 livres, to which she added one 


66 ADV, 3 E 50/185, f. 352: contrat de mariage avec Anne Foulque, illettrée, qui teste l'année 
suivante (3 E 50/186, f. 314). 

67 “Owr lord Jesus Christ that he acknowledges as his redeeming son graced him with the 
forgiveness of his errors and sins and when it pleases him to call him back to find his soul 
in heaven with the blessed and as regards his body he wanted to be buried in the cemetery 
of this town in the same way as those who belong to the Reformed religion, which he pro- 
fesses.... Item for the honor of God he gave to the poor of the reformed church of the said 
Orange the sum of fifteen écus and to the poor of the hospital of the said Orange another 
fifteen écus sixty sols tournois each payable one year after his demise.” ADV, 3 E 50/205, 
f. 272. 
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furnished bed for the hospital.9$ Thus we see both women and men working to 
confirm their Reformed commitments through their wills. 

A variety of ministers and Reformed elders, and their relatives, turned to 
Dubois for his notarial services. For example, Georges Druson, who preached 
in Lourmarin in 1580, and afterwards in the Vivarais, became a loyal client of 
Dubois.9? Minister Courthézon's son, Baussenq, signed deeds in Dubois's of- 
fice, including for the sale of his house in 1606, with his mother." Among the 
women who made wills with Dubois, seven were wives, widows, daughters, 
or sisters of a member of the consistory. The eleven women's signatures that 
I counted all belong to the nobility. Frequently, according to the notary, these 
women were sick and were in no fit state to sign. Their signatures can rather 
be found on the marriage contracts, which they had signed in good health as 
mothers and grandmothers. The ministers' wives and daughters could write 
well. There were numerous illiterate Reformed people in the first registers of 
the late sixteenth century, but they disappeared over the years, except for the 
farm workers; this was in contrast to the Catholics, who still signed their names 
clumsily in the seventeenth century. 

In addition to Reformed clergy, many of Dubois's clients were other Protes- 
tant notaries. For example, one of the most loyal clients of Dubois was his col- 
league, the notary Vincent Serre, who served as secretary to the consistory and 
the municipal council.” Every year, he signed about fifteen deeds in Dubois’s 
registers. Other Protestant colleagues' signatures can be seen in Dubois's min- 
utes. They were written by Louis Marchant” and Jean de Drevon.?? 

As noted earlier, however, Dubois's registers also reveal the bi-confessional 
reality of life in Orange. An outstanding example of this is the notary Louis 
Chanuel, who had converted to Catholicism with his family in 1601.7* Despite 
his conversion, two years later, Chanuel chose a Reformed colleague, Dubois, 
to write down his last wishes."* Was it a sign of confidence in Dubois, as he 
had signed several deeds at Dubois's office before? For whatever reason, Cha- 
nuel crossed the religious line again to conclude his will. Although he had once 
been a Protestant consul, he now required that his body be buried in a chapel 


68 She had enough time to add two codicils that distributed some legacies differently, before 
she died in 1637. ADV, 3 E 50/220, f. 176; 3 E 50/221, f. 308; 3 E 50/226, f. 277. 

69  Borello, Les protestants de Provence, 62. ADV, 3 E 50/193, f. 78. 

70 | ADV,3 E50/ 199, f. 149. 

71  Moreil “Les secrétaires des cités protestantes." 

72 | ADV, 3 E 50/214, f. 146v.; 3 E 50/219, f. 186v. 

73 | ADV, E 50/21, f. 299. 

74 Arch. com. Avignon, GG 242. 

75 | ADV, 3E 50/196, f. 219v. 
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of the cathedral like the believers of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman faith, 
“which he professes.” It is remarkable to note the absence of the sign of the 
cross and the allusion to the Virgin that should be found in a Catholic will. 
Was it just an oversight? He may not have been aware of all the markers of his 
new faith at that time. A legacy of only five florins was bequeathed to the poor 
of the hospital. Was this a remainder of his first faith? Dubois may not be sus- 
pected of any manipulation because he thoroughly noted down the Catholic 
signs on the other wills. In the case of Chanuel’s will, the witnesses’ faith is dif- 
ficult to determine because they were unknown people, except for Chanuel's 
brother, a physician named Claude Chanuel, who lived in Avignon, and hence 
was a Catholic. Was it to better secure the will that fourteen witnesses attended 
the signing and could testify to the dying man's wishes? It was the only time 
such a significant number of witnesses signed, as seven were usually enough. 
His son Thomas, who also converted, kept working with the Reformed Dubois. 
Such an example of cohabitation could also be found on the other bank of the 
Rhône with the Catholic notary Borrelly, who worked with Calvinist notaries.76 

A wide variety of other people came to Dubois to sign their wills, including 
a Reformed Lorrain, Sébastien Basson, who had come to the principality to 
run a school. Captains and their wives and widows chose his office, including: 
Gabriel de Bédarrides”’ in 1597 and in 1608; Suzanne Guers, captain Hercule 
Plumail's widow;"? captain Sauzin and his wife in 1624;7° and captain Roquier 
in 1626.80 On a single day in November 1628, the lawyer and prosecutor Jacques 
de Villeneuve and his wife, Marthe Pellissier, signed their wills, by which they 
became one another's universal heir! Nonetheless, only the husband gave 
sixty livres to the Protestant poor and the same sum to the ones of the hospital. 
This double legacy may have exempted the wife. For their marriage contract, 
three decades earlier, they had already made use of Dubois's services.?? The 
young sister, Suzanne de Villeneuve, had also expressed her last wishes, includ- 
ing a legacy for her nurse, in 1593.9? 

These wills can also reveal some sense of family relations, which were 
sometimes stormy. An excellent example is found in the will of the wealthy 


76 Sauzet, Le notaire et son roi. 

77 | ADV, E 50/190, f. 229; 3 E 50/201, f. 38. 
78 | ADV, E 50/217, ff. 62v, 71v. 

79 | ADV, 3E 50/206, f. 157v. 

80 ADV, 3 E 50/219, f. 27v. 

81 ADV, 3 E 50/221, ff. 264, 269v. 

82  ADV, 3 E 50/191 f. 184. 

83 ADV, 3 E50/186, f. 382. 
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merchant Chomel, who excluded his eldest son from the succession in 1622 
because of his apparently fraudulent management of the father's store.9^ The 
total amount of his possessions was close to 8,000 livres distributed among his 
seven other children, with nothing at all for his eldest son. 

The wills also demonstrate some of the potential challenges of living in a bi- 
confessional region, as the proximity of Avignon, for example, could sometimes 
tempt members of the Reformed community. Thus we find Gabrielle Coq, who 
went to the papal city to address a lawsuit, admitting in her 1635 will that she 
had attended mass once and converted to Catholicism, but she repented and 
apologized to God!$5 Her legacy to the Reformed Church was six écus that she 
gave for the purchase of cloth for the pulpit of her new Reformed temple. As 
discussed earlier, such Catholic interaction was not unique in Dubois's experi- 
ence: a significant part of his clientele was made up of Catholics, of which the 
youngest was fourteen years old. 


Conclusion 


As this analysis demonstrates, the whole society of Orange found their way to 
Dubois's office, from the social elite to the humble workers. Among Dubois's 
clients, seventeen men (twenty-five percent) received the honors of the 
consulate. The total number of deeds shows that about ten ministers and 
their families (sons and daughters, nephews, brothers, sisters, and wives) were 
among his clients, and eight notaries signed the registers. Dubois's faith at- 
tracted an important part of the Orangeois population, although a dozen nota- 
ries were available over the same time period. Some names appear frequently 
and they made up the network of this Reformed Christian group, who stood 
together by forming professional, family, and religious alliances. 

Dubois's many decades of writing deeds allowed him both to build up his 
own wealth and to develop a loyal clientele. This work also permitted him to 
forge alliances for his children, who maintained the upward mobility he had 
started. He and his family were well-integrated people in this small “southern 
Geneva," where all the social, economic, and religious connections seen in the 
notarial registers help to explain how the Reformed faith was preserved. 


84  ADV,3E 50/215, f. 217. 
85  ADV,3E 50/225, f. 208v. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Practice of Ecclesiastical Discipline in 
the Huguenot Refugee Church of Amsterdam, 
1650—1700 


Edwin Bezzina 


Refugee churches are particularly unique in the extent to which they are in- 
tricately connected to and even dependent on their host communities. This 
is certainly true about the Walloon Church of Amsterdam in the second half 
of the seventeenth century, especially at a time when the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes was sending thousands of Huguenot refugees into the arms of 
this church and this city. The consistorial register of the Walloon Church at- 
tests to the ways that it acted as a haven for Protestant refugees from Catholic 
states; but the register also tells us that the church developed close ties with 
the main religious and civic institutions in Amsterdam. The relationship was 
one of dependence, even interdependence, but also emulation and inspiration 
as the Walloon Church followed the lead of those authorities in such matters 
as church discipline. Even though the Walloon Church originated in the later 
sixteenth century with the influx of francophone refugees from the South- 
em Netherlands, the church maintained its French refugee character, and it 
evolved as a church of safe refuge for Huguenot refugees before, during, and 
after the Revocation. 

Itis the consistory of the Walloon Church of Amsterdam that is the subject 
of this article. Examining the period from 1650 to 1700, this study will describe 
the evolution of the church and its consistory in this period and the relation- 
ship with Amsterdam’s ruling civic and religious authorities; also addressed in 
this article are the institutions that the consistory erected to meet the needs 
of the growing refugee population. A major portion of this article will be de- 
voted to the study of the consistory's handling of transgressions, committed 
mostly by members of the broader congregation. In the interests of reassur- 
ing the host community, forging a godly community, and short-circuiting some 
negative stereotypes about refugees, the consistory sought to correct and re- 
dress a variety of transgressions, applying mostly a “soft,” caritative approach 


* Theauthor wishes to thank the staff of the Stadsarchief Amsterdam as well as the staff of the 
Ferriss-Hodgett Library, Memorial University of Newfoundland (Grenfell Campus). 
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which the broader congregation largely appreciated and accepted. The consis- 
tory of the Walloon Church of Amsterdam operated in a very particular local 
and national context, vis. the alignment in the religious sensibilities between 
the Walloon Church and the Dutch ruling authorities as well as an attitude 
towards religious minorities that oscillated between guarded toleration and 
ostracization. The impact of that local context on the consistory's behavior will 
be considered, and it will emerge in even sharper relief when we compare the 
Amsterdam Walloon consistory with some French consistories, notably that of 
Loudun.! Such comparisons will facilitate an awareness of the uniqueness of 
the refugee experience in this early modern context. 

In addition to some ancillary archival materials, the article's primary source 
base lies with the Walloon Church's consistorial registers. These registers offer 
details on the priorities, imperatives, and beliefs of the consistory, a central 
council in the Church comprised mainly of the Church's pastors, elders, and 
deacons. The register also contains clues about the refugee experience of the 
broader congregation. In the last few decades, the use of consistorial registers 
has been the subject of many studies, most of which discuss the consistory's 
work in promoting moral discipline in the congregation, the degree to which 
a given consistory could work with secular authorities, as well as the extent to 
which the consistory could pursue an assertive approach to such discipline.” 
This article will add to this body of literature by focusing on the consistory of 
what was essentially a refugee church, both in conception and in its evolution. 

The study of consistorial registers has developed and become far more en- 
hanced because of the work of Raymond A. Mentzer, Jr. He has advanced this 
area of study in numerous ways: examining church discipline in several cases 
studies, such as his examination of the French Reformed consistory of Nimes; 
refining categories of analysis, such as major and minor excommunication; 
tracking down and documenting the extant consistorial registers remaining in 
French archives; describing in detail the merits and challenges of such docu- 
ments; and helping to organize several colloquia on consistorial registers to 
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1 Bezzina, "La foi sans les œuvres est morte,” 133-147; Bezzina, "The Consistory of Loudun,” 
239-271. 

2 See in particular the two compendia of studies that make extensive use of consistorial reg- 
isters, Borello, ed., Le protestantisme et les oeuvres en Europe; Mentzer, Moreil, and Chareyre, 
eds., Dire l'Interdit. See also Benedict, Christ's Churches, 467—489; Manetsch, “Pastoral Care 
East of Eden,” 274-313; Kingdon, “Calvin and the Establishment of Consistory Discipline,” 
158-172; Chareyre, “The Great Difficulties One Must Bear to Follow Jesus Christ,” 63-96; 
Mentzer, “Marking the Taboo,’ 97-128; Mentzer, “Morals and Moral Regulation,” 1-20; Con- 
ner, Huguenot Heartland, 54-88; Kaplan, Calvinists and Libertines, 28-67; Roodenburg, Onder 
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bring scholars together to share ideas and build the analysis of the topic even 
further? Through his work, Mentzer has helped scholars cultivate their under- 
standing of how the laity reacted to confessionalization, giving us a fuller grasp 
of the impact of the Reformation and its aftermath. As such, this article carries 
the imprint and the influence of his work. 


The Consistorial Register of the Walloon Church of Amsterdam 


Historians are extraordinarily lucky to have at their disposal such a rich reser- 
voir of archival documentation pertaining to this Walloon Church, a collection 
that contains voluminous material on the church's structure and membership, 
its finances, its charitable activities, its care of widows, its orphanage, and so 
on. Central to this collection, arguably, are the church's consistorial registers: 
large, bounteous volumes that date back to the year 1585.4 Complementing 
these registers are the prescriptive registers of ecclesiastical regulations that 
guided the consistory's approach and action, registers that went through sev- 
eral editions and updates in response to changes made at the Walloon synods. 
The regulations resemble to a considerable degree the Discipline ecclésias- 
tique des Églises réformées de France, which likewise evolved through various 
editions.5 

A consistorial register such as that of Amsterdam's Walloon Church con- 
tains several analytical challenges. The consistory was supposed to meet at 
least weekly, but weeks could sometimes pass before the consistory would as- 
semble. As the seventeenth century drew to a close, those gaps turned into 


3 Forthecomplete listing of Mentzer's publications, please see the bibliography of this volume. 

4 Seetheinventory of the Archief van de Waalsch Hervormde Gemeente, SAA 201, in particular 
4-5. 

5 Aconsistory like that of Loudun, like so many in France, followed the Discipline ecclésiastique 
des églises réformées de France and the Reformed Confession of Faith. Allowing for varia- 
tions between the local the national context, these two documents generally can trace their 
origins to the Ecclesiastical Ordinances of the Genevan Reformed Church and ultimately 
to Calvin's Institution de la religion chrétienne. Genevan Company of Pastors, Registre de la 
Compagnie des Pasteurs de Genève au Temps de Calvin, ed. Bergier and Kingdon; Calvin, Insti- 
tution de la religion chrétienne; Reformed Churches of France, "La Confession de foi des Ég- 
lises réformées de France dite ‘Confession de La Rochelle’ (1559)”; La Discipline Ecclesiastique 
des Eglises Reformees de France..., 1572, ed. Sunshine, 360-361; Églises réformées de France, 
La discipline ecclesiastique, Médiathéque Francois Mittérand; D'Huisseau, ed., La Discipline 
ecclésiastique ... (1760). For the Dutch equivalent, see Archief van de Waalsch Hervormde 
Gemeente, SAA, 168—170. 
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GRAPH 8.1 Number of consistory entries per annum, Walloon Church of Amsterdam, 1650-1700. 


months. The annual number of entries per year declined as a result. At times, 
the scribe merely recorded the word "rien" for the deliberations for a particular 
date. Graph 8.1: Number of Entries per annumé exhibits that the consistory’s 
activity peaked in the late 1660s and early 16705. 

Indeed, as discussed in detail below, the number of cases dealing with moral 
discipline also dropped considerably, so much so that one can claim that by the 
year 1700 the consistory had shorn much of its character as a tribunal to moni- 
tor and regulate the congregants' moral behavior and reconcile quarreling par- 
ties; by that time, the consistory had become more of something resembling 
a modern church board that focuses on the administration and operations 
of the church itself. An incident requiring church discipline in the late sev- 
enteenth century had to be particularly egregious to warrant the consistory's 
attention. Perhaps the consistory was not as negligent as it might seem, how- 
ever, for conceivably it increasingly handled much of its business informally, 
rather than formally through consistorial deliberations. Of course, that trend is 


6 From these entry totals, we removed the entries for which the word "rien" was recorded, or 
nothing at all, for a particular date. 
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not germane uniquely to Amsterdam's Walloon Church. The Dutch Reformed 
Church of Amsterdam also experienced such a transition in many respects." 
The consistory also contains gaps in the information that was recorded. For 
some congregants, the consistory may have functioned as a court of first in- 
stance where disputes could be resolved without litigation. Yet the consistory's 
scribes lacked a legal official's punctiliousness, as few supplementary details 
are given about the parties involved, except occasionally the place of origin, 
which one would expect from a refugee church. Overall, it is difficult to recon- 
struct the social composition of the parties summoned, which thus precludes 
delineating any connection between, on the one hand, social pedigree, and, 
on the other, the membership of the consistory and those whom it censured.? 
What was written in the consistorial register was certainly filtered through 
the community's confessional élites, who were appointed to the consistory by 
annual election, not by compulsion. They were thus the consistory's willing 
confessional core.? As such, the register might tell us more about the impera- 
tives and the attitudes of the consistory's most devoted members rather than 
the broader congregation, who left us no tangible trace of how they viewed 
the transgressions that they were implored to rectify.!° Still, as we shall see, 
ministers, elders, and deacons were also subject to censure, if necessary, either 
as church members or as office bearers. Therefore, Amsterdam's Walloon con- 
sistory sometimes had to censure its own members; likewise, conflicts among 
them were dutifully recorded. Moreover, we can reconstruct, across a number 


7 Roodenburg, Onder Censuur, 72-104, 383-389. The exception here is Schilling's findings 
for Emden: the number of cases of moral discipline for this city are still robust for the 
second half of the seventeenth century, Civic Calvinism, 40—68. 

8 Amsterdam’s Walloon consistorial register does contain the names of couples summoned 
before the consistory, and in that sense it would be feasible to search for supplementary 
data on the couples by mining Amsterdam's notarial documentation. That endeavor is 
helped by the (albeit limited) clients' index prepared by S. Hart as well as the fact that 
francophone clients tended to have notarial contracts prepared by francophone notaries 
(thus reducing the amount of notarial records to peruse); but reconstructing the social 
background of these clients through Amsterdam's voluminous notarial records would be 
what the French call un projet de longue haleine. In any case, not all of those summoned 
before the consistory were couples; reconstructing even a significant fraction of the cou- 
ples thus would still result in a skewed picture of the social composition of those who 
appeared before the consistory. 

9 The elders and deacons were typically elected in late December of each year; in the follow- 
ing early January, the election would be confirmed and each elder would be assigned a 
neighborhood. See, for example, RCEWA, reg. 4, 26 December 1672, f. 31; 1January 1673, f. 32. 

10 For an enlightening article on the use and limitations of consistorial registers, see Poll- 
mann, “Off the Record,” 423-438. 
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of entries for a given case, the reaction of particular parties to the consistory's 
stipulations, albeit still filtered through elders' eyes. Beyond the issue of cen- 
sure and discipline, the consistorial register has much to reveal about this 
refugee church, especially about those members who defined themselves as 
refugees. We thus have employed a database program to analyze the consis- 
tory's 2,268 entries for the years for the second half of the seventeenth century. 


The History of the Walloon Church of Amsterdam 


There are clues in the documents that shed light on the Walloon Church's evo- 
lution as a refugee confessional community, clues that complement and en- 
hance what has been revealed by historians.! As a refugee church, it was in 
fact a composite of two main waves of refugees, from two different quarters of 
the French-speaking world. The first wave provided the foundational refugee 
population for the creation of the Walloon Church of Amsterdam. That migra- 
tion came in the wake of the chaos that eviscerated the southern part of the 
Low Countries when the armies of King Philip 11 of Spain stormed the terri- 
tory in the 1570s and 1580s during the early decades of the Dutch Revolt, most 
notably after the sack of Antwerp in 1576. The Northern Netherlands repre- 
sented a logical choice for this wave of francophone refugees, because, in spite 
of the language barrier, what would become the United Provinces of the Dutch 
Republic were more spiritually akin to these French-speaking Reformed Prot- 
estants than to Anglicans in England or Lutherans in the German territories. 
The Northern Netherlands also had won a reputation as a relatively safe haven 
for religious refugees of many stripes: Jews, German Lutherans, even Anabap- 
tists.12 Among the many Walloon churches established, the one in Amsterdam 
dates back to at least 1585, the year of the first consistorial register, but perhaps 
even earlier, in 1578, when the Dutch rebels threw off the Spanish yoke and 
established the Reformed religion firmly in the city.? 

The second wave of francophone refugees came from France. Even with the 
promulgation of the Edict of Nantes in 1598, the situation for Huguenots in 


11 In this regard, the work of H.H. Bolhuis, Hans Bots, René Bastiannse, Willem Frijhoff, and 
David van der Linden are all important (documented below where applicable). 

12 Bolhuis, "Le Hollande et les deux refuges," 407-410; Bots and Bastiannse, "Le Refuge Hu- 
guenot,’ 65-66; Posthumus Meyjes, "Les rapports,” 2-4; Frijhoff, "Uncertain Brotherhood,’ 
128-131. On the relevant phase of the Dutch Revolt, see Parker, Dutch Revolt, 18-178; Arna- 
de, Beggars, Iconoclasts, and Civic Patriots, 212—259; Lucassen and Penninx, Nieuwkomers 
Nakomelingen Nederlanders, 30-31. 

13 Bolhuis, “Le Hollande et les deux refuges,” 410. 
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France remained precarious in the first few decades of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. By the 1670s and 1680s, as Louis xiv drifted towards a harsh alignment 
between absolutism and religious uniformity, the stipulations of the Edict of 
Nantes slowly broke apart under the weight of state persecution. Many Hu- 
guenots already could read the writing on the wall and thus sought refuge in 
the Dutch Republic. What became a steady stream of refugees turned into a 
torrent by the early 1680s, peaking around the time of the Revocation in 1685.14 

This second wave of francophone Reformed Protestant refugees differed 
from the first wave in several respects, as revealed in the incentives that mo- 
tivated the Huguenot refugees to choose the Dutch Republic as their safe 
haven. Added to the spiritual proximity of the Dutch Reformed Church was 
the Republic’s decentralized political system, so antithetical to the absolute 
monarchy of France and perhaps similar to what Janine Garrisson has called 
the “United Provinces of the Midi,” what once had been the nexus of decen- 
tralized Huguenot political power in the south of France. Moreover, many 
of the urban and regional governments in the Republic wanted to attract Hu- 
guenots to work in the Dutch manufacturing sectors, offering the refugees tax 
exemptions, guild admission, free citizenship, and financial incentives to start 
new businesses. The burgomasters deemed that such a demographic stimulus 
would help the Dutch economy recover from the devastating war with France 
in the 1670s. Admittedly, many of the Huguenot businesses established failed, 
and the welcoming attitude of civic authorities cooled in the 1690s in reaction 
to the enormous financial cost that such support required. Still, those Hugue- 
nots who arrived in this foreign land, having just escaped the dragoons and 
capture by French agents, virtually penniless and unable to understand the 
Dutch language, with no family to welcome them, at least could gain some 
footing in a city like Amsterdam through its Walloon Church. Indeed, by this 
time this francophone church had developed an elaborate institutional struc- 
ture to help them integrate into their new home.!6 In the words of Willem 


14 Boisson and Daussy, Les Protestants dans la France moderne, 205-224; Labrousse,“Une foi, 
une loi, un roi?" Ligou, Le Protestantisme en France; Kleinman, "Changing Interpretations 
of the Edict of Nantes," 541-571; Benedict, Faith and Fortune; Posthumus Meyjes, "Les rap- 
ports entre les Églises Wallonnes des Pays-Bas et la France,” 5; Zuber and Theis, eds., La 
Révocation de l'Édit de Nantes. 

15 Garrisson, Protestants du Midi; Frijhoff, "Uncertain Brotherhood," 129; Bots and Basti- 
annse "Le Refuge Huguenot,” 65. 

16 Bots and Bastiannse, "Le Refuge Huguenot,” 66-70; Bolhuis, “Le Hollande et les deux ref- 
uges,” 415-416; Frijhoff, "Uncertain Brotherhood,” 132, 143-145; Bots, "Le Refuge dans les 
Provinces-Unies,” 64-67. 
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Frijhoff, “In all these aspects, the First Refuge of the Walloons prefigured the 
Second Refuge of the Huguenots, and secured the future of the latter.”!” 

Historians differ about the actual number of Huguenot refugees who came 
to the Dutch Republic, but the number certainly must have been in the tens 
of thousands, making the Republic one of the largest countries of refuge for 
French Protestants.!8 For the Walloon Church of Amsterdam, Hubert PH. 
Nusteling has demonstrated that in the period from 1666 to 1670, the mem- 
bership of this Church averaged roughly 4,170 persons per annum; for the last 
five years of the seventeenth century, the membership had almost doubled, to 
approximately 7,980 persons per annum. The reason for this stunning expan- 
sion in Amsterdam's Walloon Church lay primarily in the influx of Huguenot 
refugees, particularly in 1686, when the refugee immigration peaked. That still 
made the Walloon Church membership a minority in Amsterdam, a city whose 
population had reached about 200,000 persons by this time; yet the Walloon 
community was a noticeable and significant minority.? Clearly, Amsterdam 
was the preferred place for many Huguenots. 

Quite conceivably, there existed in the later seventeenth century a sense 
of the cultural differences between the pre-existing Walloon segment of the 
church and the new Huguenot contingent. By this time, although they still 
spoke French, the Walloons were more assimilated and for the most part were 
probably fluent in Dutch.?? The Huguenots were new arrivals who still had to 
set roots in their new community. The refugee experience meant something 
different, then, to these two main segments of the Amsterdam Walloon Church. 

In a major study of the Huguenot refugee experience in the Dutch Repub- 
lic in the last two decades of the seventeenth century, David van der Linden, 
drawing upon Antoine Furetiére's Dictionnaire universel, explains that the con- 
cept of "exile" in this period carried the sense of banishment (bannissement) 
from one's home territory; by contrast, “refuge” was a “place of retreat where 
someone who is persecuted goes to seek his safety"?! Both terms carried legal 


17 Frijhoff, "Uncertain Brotherhood,” 131. 

18 The figures offered by Samuel Mours have been re-evaluated by other historians down- 
ward, to roughly a figure of between 50,000 and 70,000 emigrants. Frijhoff, "Uncertain 
Brotherhood,” 135; Scoville, The Persecution of Huguenots, 125; Nustelling, “The Nether- 
lands and the Huguenots Emigrés,” 26-30; Lucassen and Penninx, Nieuwkomers Na- 
komelingen Nederlanders, 33-34. What is certain is that the only other state that received 
comparable numbers of Huguenot refugees was England. 

19  Nustelling, “The Netherlands and the Huguenots Emigrés,” 20-23. 

20 Bolhuis, “Le Hollande et les deux refuges,” 413; Frijhoff, "Uncertain Brotherhood,” 132. 

21 Antoine Furetiére, Dictionnaire universel, contenant generalement tous les mots francois, 
tant vieux que modernes, et les termes de toutes les sciences et des arts (The Hague and 
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definitions at that time probably unbeknownst to most members of the Wal- 
loon Church. Yet it is true that the two terms must have meant something dif- 
ferent for the Walloon and Huguenot segments of the Walloon Church. The 
new arrivals that fled Louis X1v's persecution may not have been formally ban- 
ished from France (indeed, they were forbidden from leaving), but they still 
would have felt themselves living "in exile" in the Dutch Republic, no matter 
how welcoming its civic and religious authorities could be. Many Huguenot 
refugees looked with hope to the day when they could return to their native 
France, with their civil and religious prerogatives restored and perhaps even 
expanded. In fact, one detects a note of sadness in the Walloon Church's con- 
sistorial register as the elders delicately inform their Huguenot congregants 
of the implications of the Peace of Ryswick of 1698 between France and the 
Dutch Republic after the War of the League of Augsburg: Louis XIV refused to 
allow the re-entry of Huguenot refugees into France, unless they converted. 
Many Huguenot refugees had hoped that the Treaty would facilitate their re- 
turn to their native land, in part to reclaim inherited property that had been 
confiscated, in part because of their desire to return to familiar surroundings.?? 
The long-established Walloon congregants did not share this same exile men- 
tality, because they were no longer exiles; no mention is made of returning 
to the Southern Netherlands. By the mid-seventeenth century, thoughts of 
their former home in what had been a part of the Low Countries had become 
distant memories, indeed, merely disconnected stories told by an older gen- 
eration. By this time, the Walloons had accepted and entrenched themselves 
into the fabric of Dutch society, while still maintaining vestiges of their fran- 
cophone identity. 

Undoubtedly, the Walloon Churches that grew in the Dutch Republic in 
the later sixteenth century and into the seventeenth century were character- 
ized, paradoxically, by independence and dependence, but also assimilation, 
conceivably reflecting the reality of the refugee experience. The Synod of Dor- 
drecht of 1578 gave the Walloon Churches a degree of independence from the 
Dutch Reformed Church. Both churches took their Confession of Faith and 
their ecclesiastical structure and approach to discipline from the Genevan 
model, with some variations. Yet two separate Reformed churches developed 


Rotterdam: Arnout et Reinier Leers, 1690), 1:1051, quoted in Van der Linden, Experiencing 
Exile, 10-11. 

22  RCEWA, 26 December 1697, SAA 201: 5 [without pagination]. See also Resolution States- 
General, 24 December 1697, Nationaal Archief, The Hague, SG 3336, ff. 571r-v, quoted in 
van der Linden, Experiencing Exile, 143; Treasure, Louis XIV, 238-258. 
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in the Republic, one church the more dominant, Dutch-speaking partner, and 
the other, a refugee francophone confessional community.2? The Walloon 
Churches regularly held their own colloquies (called classes) and synods to 
mirror those in France, although these churches sent deputies to the greater 
synod of the Dutch Reformed Church, whose lead they followed.24 

The Amsterdam Walloon Church developed within this semi-independent 
structure. Its consistory contained usually three pastors, as many as twelve el- 
ders and a comparable number of deacons. Elders were assigned to specific 
quarters in Amsterdam, mostly to oversee moral discipline and visit individual 
families, determining who would merit receipt of the méreau, the token that 
enabled the person or couple to partake in the Lord’s Supper. Some especially 
enthusiastic elders took on additional tasks, such as maintaining the baptis- 
mal registers. For their part, deacons met separately to oversee the financial 
affairs of the Church and distribute charity.25 The consistory as a whole was 
divided into separate parts: (1) the single consistory of elders; (2) the double 
consistory of pastors, elders, and deacons, to deliberate on more serious mat- 
ters such as the election of a new pastor or a special collection for donations 
for some charitable endeavor; and (3) the triple consistory, a sub-council that 
operated mostly in the late seventeenth century, mostly during the opening 
session of the newly constituted consistory in early January, but also for espe- 
cially important matters requiring the input of the pastors, deacons, and both 
outgoing and incoming elders, such as the reading of a peace treaty between 
the Dutch Republic and another state.26 

Orbiting the consistorial core could be found a second ring of church offi- 
cials who helped further the consistory's work. For much of the second half of 
the seventeenth century, the consistory carefully oversaw the moral fabric and 
failings of the congregants, and in this regard a marguillier (a churchwarden) 


23 Meyjes, "Les Rapports," 3; Bots, "Le Refuge dans les Provinces-Unies,’ 63-64; Bots, “Le sort 
des frères huguenots,” 19. 

24 Frijhoff, “Uncertain Brotherhood," 133. 

25 On the duties of elders and deacons, see the Register of Ecclesiastical Regulations (un- 
der various titles) [henceforth RER], version 1631, ff. 5r—7r; version 1663, ff. 7r-8r, 9r-10r, 
ur-nv. For comparison with the division of labor between elders and deacons in French 
Reformed churches, see Karin Maag's chapter in this volume. 

26 RER, version 1663, SAA 201168, f. 2r, art. 7, f. ax, art. 13, f. 18r, art. 63; version 1715, 201:169, 
11-16, 17-23. For examples of the double consistory in deliberation, see the following en- 
tries from the consistorial registers, RCEWA 3 January 1655, SAA 201:4, 223; 21 May 1656, 4, 
248; 15 February 1693, 5 [without pagination]. For the triple consistory, see 16 January 1667, 
4, 349; 13 January 1675, 5, 40; 16 January 1695, 5 [without pagination]. 
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was there waiting at the church door at the time of the Lord's Supper to collect 
the méreaux and to turn away those persons who did not have them. For those 
cases of marital discord that seemed to be on the verge of divorce and beyond 
the consistory's capacity to solve, officials of matrimonial affairs (officiers des 
causes matrimoniales) stood ready to help; in addition, these officials oversaw 
the publication of marriage bans.?" 

Despite the richness of the consistorial register, it does not convey fully the 
important work dedicated to assisting the poor. Occasionally, the register re- 
cords the disbursement of a given amount to a person in need, particularly 
French converts from Catholicism, most notably former members of the Cath- 
olic clergy. Here, the consistory went out of its way to set the nouveau-converti 
on the path towards a new life, for example in one case welcoming a former 
Carmelite monk's abjuration of the "errors of the Roman Church" and then 
paying for his apprenticeship in wig-making, a very different career direc- 
tion indeed.?? Yet other registers maintained by the deacons describe much 
more fully the extent of that charitable impulse.?? The consistory always had 
at least one or two doctors, along with an apothecary and a barber-surgeon, 
to tend to the medical needs of the Reformed, especially the poor. A conso- 
lateur mainly visited the ill to boost their morale and offer consolation and a 
ready ear, in addition to providing religious instruction to the catechumens 
and nouveaux-convertis.80 

What is also remarkable about this Walloon Church is that it established its 
own orphanage, administered by a “père régent" and a “mère régente,” who were 
both elected by the consistory and answered to it. By the late 1660s, the or- 
phanage had evolved to such an extent that a new building had to be built and 
new property purchased for that endeavor?! Not many Reformed churches in 
France could afford such an undertaking, not even the Reformed community 
of Loudun, which represented a numerically and socially significant portion 


27 RER, version 1663, SAA 201:168, f. 27r, art. 97; ff. 31r-33r; version 1715, 77, art. 154, 93-99. 

28  RCEWA, 13 March 1678, SAA 201:5, 58. For other examples of financial assistance offered to 
former clerics, see the following entries: 30 November 1659, 4, 284; 28 January 1663, 4, 314; 
16 November 1681, 5, 82. 

29 See for example, the numerous Grands Livres des Pauvres, SAA 201: 1251-1261. 

30 RER, version 1663, SAA 201:168, ff. 29r-30r; version 1715, 169, 83, 85. See the entries in the 
consistorial register for the following dates: RCEWA, 13 November 1661, SAA 201:4, 302; 12 
April 1676, 5, 46; 19 January 1698, 5 [without pagination]. 

31 RCEWA, 23 December 1668, SAA 201: 4, 374; 6 January 1669, 4, 375; 20 January 1669, 4, 377; 
10 November 1669, 4, 390. See also the correspondence between the consistory and the 
burgomasters as well as the resolutions taken by the latter, SAA 201: 2574, 158. 
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of the town's population.?? The Walloon Church's orphanage thus attests to 
the prominence of this Church, as well as to its energetic charitable program. 
The Church also benefitted from the work of paid staff who maintained these 
properties. That the Walloon Church was able to afford and maintain such an 
elaborate structure confirms its strength. Indeed, the Walloon Church of Am- 
sterdam had grown to such an extent by 1650 that it required three pastors 
at any one time (indicative of a large Reformed community).?? Even still, in 
order to tend to the spiritual needs of its growing congregation, the Walloon 
community had to make use of an additional church, called the Westerkerk, a 
large Dutch Reformed Protestant church that was constructed in the 1620s and 
1630s. Probably as an act of benevolence, the Dutch Reformed Church made an 
arrangement with the Walloon community to share this ecclesiastical space. 
In that sense, the Westerkerk fell partly under the aegis of the Walloon Church 
of Amsterdam; although marriages and special religious ceremonies could be 
celebrated there, and although the Westerkerk had its own marguillier and 
lecteur, it did not have its own Walloon consistory.?^ Considering its elaborate 
network of institutions, if the Walloon Church was a minority refugee commu- 
nity, it was so only in the limited sense of being a linguistic minority. In most 
other respects, the Walloon Church conveyed the overwhelming impression of 
a preeminent religious institution in the city. 

Right through the seventeenth century, the Walloon Church maintained its 
francophone character, as the consistorial registers of Amsterdam's Walloon 
Church attest. Except when quoting a letter from the Dutch burgomasters, the 


32 There were extensive charitable efforts in the French Reformed communities, but the 
institutional structure for this often had to be shared with the local Catholic populations. 
See Bezzina, "Charity and Confessional Difference"; Pugh, "Catholics, Protestants and Tes- 
tamentary Charity"; Mentzer, "Organizational Endeavour and Charitable Impulse." 

33 Reformed communities in France that were each serviced by several pastors tended to 
be the more prominent ones: Nimes, Montauban, La Rochelle, and so on. Cf. Boisson and 
Daussy, Les Protestants dans la France moderne, 95. For the Walloon Church of Amster- 
dam, see Bolhuis, "Le Hollande et les deux refuges,” 417. Frijhoff notes that most of the 
Walloon Churches had only one pastor, except for larger localities such as Amsterdam, 
"Uncertain Brotherhood," 132. At one point, in Amsterdam's Walloon Church, there were 
four pastors. RCEWA, 25 October 1699, SAA 201: 5 [without pagination]. 

34 RER, version 1631, SAA 201: 168, f. av, art. 25; version 1663, SAA 201: 168, f. 121, art. 44; f. 14r, 
art. 47; f. 151, art. 53; f. 17r, art. 61; f. 241, art. 82; f. 31r, art. 4; version 1715, SAA 201:169, 23, art. 
44; 51, art. 103; 77, art. 156. See also the following consistorial entries: RCEWA, 14 December 
1654, SAA 201: 4, 220; 6 July 1670, 5, 11; 21 January 1674, 5, 36; 20 December 1676, 5, 48. See the 
description of the Westerkerk in the inventory summary for the Archief van de Waalsch 
Hervormde Gemeente 201, 4. 
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registers were written in French, right up to 1700 and into the period beyond. 
Ministers who were hired were expected to be fluent in both languages.?5 That 
insistence on preserving the Church's francophone identity was made some- 
what easier towards the end of the century by the “Frenchification” of Dutch 
elites, as French became the lingua franca of social pedigree and intellectual 
exchange, albeit with some ambiguity.?6 In any case, this linguistic preserva- 
tion would help the Walloon Church in its role as a safe haven for successive 
waves of other francophone refugees. 

Still, like any refugee community, the Amsterdam Walloon Church created 
and refined an institutional structure that made it dependent on the Dutch civ- 
il and religious authorities. Considering the city government's need to attract 
the Huguenot refugees, one might speak of a relationship of interdependence, 
but it was one in which the Walloon Church, especially when overwhelmed 
by its Huguenot refugee population, clearly was the more dependent mem- 
ber. This is particularly true for the Walloon Church's relationship with the 
city's burgomasters. The Church's ecclesiastical regulations outline a number 
of formalities of homage and fidelity that the consistory diligently respected, 
namely of sending an annual delegation every January to offer salutations and 
good wishes to the burgomasters. The burgomasters also played a role in the 
appointment of new pastors to the Church, granting approval to the process 
and final nomination.?? 

Overall, the relationship with the burgomasters tended to be beneficial 
for the Walloon Church, for two reasons. First, the consistory of the Walloon 
Church and the burgomasters were spiritual cousins and thus requests made 
to the burgomasters did not have to run the gauntlet of confessional acrimo- 
ny. That was different for a Huguenot community in a town such as Loudun, 
where Catholics occupied a good segment of the town's judicial, tax-collecting, 


35  Inthisregard, there is no specific requirement stated in the Ecclesiastical Regulations, but 
numerous entries in the consistorial register attest to this preference. See the entries for 
the following dates: RCEWA, 16 February 1650, SAA 201: 4, 146; 5 March 1656, 4, 246; 21 May 
1656, 4, 248; 5 October 1670, 5, 15. 

36 Gibbs, "Some Intellectual and Political Influences,” 269—270; Frijhoff, "Uncertain Brother- 
hood,” 159. 

37 RER, version 1631, SAA 168, f. 8r, art. 71; version 1663, SAA 168, f. 6r, art. 22; version 1715, SAA 
169, 37, art. 73, 39, arts. 78, 85. For some entries in the consistorial register, see the follow- 
ing dates for the deputation (or at least prayers) sent to the burgomasters: RCEWA, 27 
July 1655, SAA 201: 4, 234; 12 January 1698, 5 [without pagination]. For the burgomasters' 
involvement in the election of the Walloon Church's pastors, see 20 September 1655, 4, 
238; 10 October 1655, 4, 239; 25 July 1688, 5 [without pagination]; 28 July 1688, 5 [without 
pagination]. 
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and administrative institutions. Second, Amsterdam stood at the center of the 
Dutch commercial empire, a Golden Age for this Republic, which although its 
fortunes were waning by the late seventeenth century still could draw upon 
extensive revenues to aid the Walloon Church in it work.58 

The burgomasters proved to be reliable, indispensable allies of the Walloon 
Church. They, along with the church elders of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
the kerckmeesters, gave their considered opinion on spiny cases of church dis- 
cipline. One particularly troublesome marguillier, Daniel de la Tombe, had 
become a terrible thorn in the Walloon Church's side, scandalizing the con- 
gregants with his abusive, drunken behavior. The consistory was able to rectify 
the situation through the involvement and authority of the burgomasters and 
Dutch church elders. Similar involvement and arbitration helped to resolve 
other problems in the Walloon consistory's personnel, such as the conflict 
between two consolateurs, Majendieu and Melliard.5° For their part, the Dutch 
secular and ecclesiastical officials called upon the Walloon consistory to orga- 
nize special prayers among the entire Walloon congregation as the Republic 
passed through some of its most perilous ordeals, first the wars with England, 
and then the long-standing struggle against the hegemonic dreams of Louis 
XIV, whose armies devastated large segments of Dutch territory, triggering 
a struggle that continued well into the Stadholderate of Prince William of 
Orange, later King William 111 of England.^? The Walloon consistory obliged 
the burgomasters' request every time. 

Reciprocating that support, the burgomasters provided the Walloon Church 
with funds to expand their orphanage, as we have seen, but also facilitated 
the opening of a third church to tend to the spiritual needs of the waves of 
Huguenot refugees who came flooding into Walloon Church in the 1680s. This 
new church, called the “petite église" or the “nouvelle église, would have its 


38 Bezzina, "The Consistory of Loudun,” 244, 247-253; Bezzina, "After the Wars of Religion,” 
66-116; Prak, Dutch Republic, 87-134; Israel, Dutch Republic, 610—619, 934—951; Kistemaker 
and van Gelder, Amsterdam, 57-11. 

39 For the affair concerning Daniel de la Tombe, see the consistorial for the following dates: 
RCEWA, 11 March 1668, SAA 201: 4, 360; 29 April 1668, 4, 361; 10 June 1668, 4, 362; 17 February 
1669, 4, 378b; 10 November 1669, 4, 390. For the conflict between Majendie and Melliard, 
see the following dates: 6 July 1670, 5, 1; 12 October and 2 November 1670, 5, 16; 9 Novem- 
ber 1670, 5, 17. 

40 . RCEWA, 6 July 1672, SAA 201: 5, p. 29; 5 July 1693, 5 [without pagination]; 11 July 1694, 5 
[without pagn.]. On the wars between the Dutch Republic and England and then with 
France, see Jones, Anglo-Dutch, 64—81, 107—216; Israel, Dutch Republic, 713—726, 766—785, 
807—854. 
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own marguilliers, but it would be under the aegis of the Amsterdam Walloon 
consistory.*! 

However, relations between the Walloon consistory and the Dutch secular 
and ecclesiastical authorities were not always harmonious. By the 1690s, the 
Dutch burgomasters and church elders were losing the ability (or interest) to 
help the Huguenot refugees; they withdrew the annual grant of 1,000 florins 
that had been earmarked for that purpose. That compelled the Walloon con- 
sistory to send numerous delegations to the burgomasters to plead, in vain as 
it turned out, to have the grant re-installed.^? Yet such instances of conflict 
represented the exception rather than the rule. 

With the elaborate infrastructure of a francophone Reformed Protestant 
church long established and with the extensive connections strengthened 
with the Dutch secular and religious authorities of the city, Amsterdam's Wal- 
loon Church came to serve as a church for the Huguenot refugees that arrived 
in the wake of the Revocation. As part of this refugee church, the consistory 
helped the refugees in France and in Amsterdam in many important ways. 
For a long time beforehand, the consistory had operated as a beacon for those 
Reformed communities in France experiencing an escalating level of perse- 
cution. The consistory corresponded with these churches and sent funds to 
them, and in doing so made it known that French Protestants would find a 
safe haven in Amsterdam should they choose to flee.*? When the Huguenot 
refugees answered that call in overwhelming numbers in the 1680s, the consis- 
tory took steps to rise to the occasion. For example, the consistory established 


41 This “petite église" was not necessarily “new,” because the burgomasters did not pay to 
have a new church built, but merely recommissioned a former Catholic chapel that had 
fallen into disuse. The pastors of the Walloon Church were responsible for administering 
to the spiritual needs of the Huguenot refugee population in the petite église, but the 
church would handle part of its charity somewhat independently. See "Livre des pour- 
chasses de la Petite Eglise." Register bevattende opgave van de opbrengst der collecten in 
de Nieuwe Walenkerk 1686-1893, 7 delen, SAA 201:1884. See also the Ecclesiastical Regula- 
tions, RER, version 1715, SAA 205: 169, 23, art. 44; 51, arts. 104—106; 65, art. 128 as well as the 
entries in the consistorial register, for the following dates: RCEWA 28 November and 16 
December 1685, 21 September 1698, SAA 201: 5 [without pagination]. 

42 There is some Dutch and French correspondence regarding this dispute. See the letter 
dated 31 July 1699, SAA 201: 27 as well as the Ecclesiastical Regulations, RER, version 1715, 
SAA, 201: 169, 25; and the consistorial register entries for the following dates: RCEWA, 9 
February 1698, 22 February 1699, 12 April 1699, 25 August 1699, 20 September 1699, SAA 201: 
5 [without pagination]. 

43 RCEWA, 30 July 1668, SAA 201: 4, p. 364; 20 January 1669, 4, p. 377; 24 February 1669, 4, p. 
379. See also Meyjes, "Les rapports entre les Églises Wallonnes des Pays-Bas et la France,” 
8-15. 
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a special fund for the refugee ministers, who had been banished in the hun- 
dreds from the French kingdom.** The consistory funneled money into that 
fund through special lotteries and collections and even donations from the 
Dutch West Indian and East Indian trading companies. Of course, this large 
contingent of refugee pastors was dwarfed by the Huguenot refugee laity who 
came seeking assistance and refuge. Indeed, the consistory dispatched delega- 
tion after delegation to the burgomasters, describing how the refugees' dire 
and urgent needs were stretching the consistory's financial resources to the 
absolute limit. The consistory also deployed financial aid and consolateurs to 
the Huguenot captives on the galley fleets of Louis x1v. The consistory even 
operated through third parties to emancipate the enslaved captives by paying 
their purchase price; some of these captives made their way to Amsterdam. 
In 1685, recognizing the value of historical memory to future generations in the 
Walloon Church, the consistory undertook the initiative of amassing histories 
told by the refugee ministers about the persecution that the Huguenots had 
suffered in France, thus perhaps anticipating the work of Elie Benoist.46 


The Correcting of Transgressions 


The character of the Walloon Church of Amsterdam as a refugee church per- 
haps, too, left its imprint on the way that it handled transgressions among its 
flock. Moral discipline occupied a considerable portion of the consistory's 
activity, especially during the middle decades of the seventeenth century. As 


44 See the following entries in the consistorial register: RCEWA, 17 August 1687, SAA 201: 5; 
14 January 1691, 5; 4 March 1691, 5; 10 February, 1692, 5 [all entries without pagination]. 
See also Mours, "Les pasteurs à la Révocation de l'Édit de Nantes," Bulletin de la Société 
de l'Histoire du Protestantisme Français 114 3 (1968), 67-105; 2 (1968), 292-316; 4 (1968), 
521—524. 

45  Onthestruggles that the consistory experienced trying to tend to the needs of the refugee 
laity, see the entries for the following dates: 24 October 1694, 10 April 1695, 15 January 1696, 
25 April 1696, 22 February 1699, RCEWA, SAA 201: 5 [all entries without pagination]. On 
raising funds for the galley slaves, see the entries for the following dates: 1 December 1688, 
30 January 1689, 12 June 1689, 8 January 1690, 15 January 1690, 14 January 1691, and 16 March 
1692, SAA 201: 5 [all entries without pagination]. See also Bolhuis, “Le Hollande et les deux 
refuges,” 422; Frijhoff, "Uncertain Brotherhood,” 152. 

46  RCEWA, 11 November 1685, SAA 201: 5 [without pagination]. Perhaps it was Elie Benoist 
who suggested the idea to the Amsterdam consistory. See Benoist's monumental work, 
Histoire de Edit de Nantes. See also Bost, “Elie Benoist et l'historiographie de l'édit de 
Nantes,” 372-384. 
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noted earlier, the number of entries in the consistorial registers drops towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, and this is especially true of the handling 
of misdemeanors and transgressions. Table 81: Categorization of Transgres- 
sions thus outlines these cases, dividing the fifty-year period into two sub- 
periods: (1) from 1650 to 1675; and (2) from 1676 to 1700. Each real number in 
the table represents a case that the consistory handled.^" Cases could involve 
one individual, one couple, or numerous individuals, as it would in a court of 
law. A case could occupy the consistory's attention over a long range of entries, 
although repeat offenders who defied the consistory's admonitions over many 
years are counted separately, one case for each case of transgression. For ex- 
ample, the free-wheeling Marguerite du Nouveau was summoned before the 
consistory in 1652 for illicit sexual behavior and cohabitation, then again in 
1659 for more sexual improprieties, then in 1664 for converting to Catholicism, 
and then in 1673 for unspecified poor behavior.# 

The number of cases that fall into the second sub-period is quite small, 
fifty-eight in total, a fraction of the total number of 324 cases (which includes 
the cases in which the exact transgression could not be pinpointed). The total 
number of cases for this second sub-period is even more statistically marginal 
when subdivided into separate categories. Moreover, in the last decade of the 
seventeenth century, the number of cases per annum hovered between zero 
and two. One can imagine many possible explanations for this drop in cases in 
the second sub-period, the least credible being the lofty idea that the morals 
of the flock had improved so substantially that censure was no longer required. 
The consistory's heavy focus on helping the multitude of refugees may have 


47 One must be attuned to the possibility of strong variations in the proportion of transgres- 
sions from year to year, and thus standard deviation methods were used to measure the 
variance in values from year to year for each transgression, for the first sub-period (1650— 
1675) (but not for the second sub-period, 1676—1700, as the real numbers are too small and 
inconsistent for statistical analysis). If the standard deviation is higher than the mean, 
then the variations from year to year would be too strong to merit any possible use for 
the mean. If the standard deviation is relatively low, then the variations themselves from 
year to year are small and do not preclude the conclusions that we might make about the 
mean. The standard deviation for most types of transgressions is quite small, except for a 
few transgressions, such as separation in marriage, which has a standard deviation of 18.8 
percent (still, the numerical variations for this particular transgression from year to year 
are notsignificant). On standard deviation and historical statistics, see Hudson, History by 
Numbers, 93-96; Jarausch, Quantitative Methods for Historians, 93-98; Haskins and Jeffrey, 
Understanding Quantitative History, 89-94. 

48 See the following representative entries in the consistorial register: RCEWA, 5 May 1652, 
SAA 201: 4, 189; 27 April 1659, 4, 276, 30 March 1664; 4, 326; 29 October 1673, 5, 34. 
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limited the consistory's ability to deal with moral discipline; so many of the 
consistory's tasks were delegated to separate pastors and elders at the begin- 
ning of each year, that perhaps meeting weekly became more difficult. Still, 
other Reformed consistories who did not have this refugee orientation still ex- 
hibited the same decline in cases involving moral discipline. It also could be 
that the consistory interpreted the Walloon Church's ecclesiastical regulations 
in a way that emphasized dealing with moral transgressions in their neighbor- 
hoods privately, harboring a desire to protect the reputation of the wayward 
member and using "softer" means to rectify the problem, without the need to 
have the person summoned before the consistory to answer for the transgres- 
sion. Such private handling of transgressions thus precluded their registration 
in the consistorial registers.^? However, comparing the figures for each trans- 
gression across the two sub-periods, the consistory did not change its priorities 
within the rubric of moral discipline substantially, in terms of which transgres- 
sions it pursued. 

Many of the 315 cases comprise more than one type of transgression, which 


»« 


is made manifest through the categories of “primary,” “secondary,” and “tertia- 
ry.’ For example, the case of Jean Le Poular involves the three distinct trans- 
gressions of absence from the Lord's Supper, separation from his wife, and 
quarreling with his wife.5° Subdividing the data in this way seems to add to the 
total number of transgressions that the consistory tracked, to 410, excluding 
the nine transgressions that could not be specified. 

The types of transgressions are subdivided into five broad categories. The 
first category, "Conflict," demonstrates the consistory's real need to reconcile 
parties in conflict, and indeed this category exhibits the consistory's most 
pressing concerns. Quarreling, especially public quarreling, raised problems 
for those of the Reformed faith, undermining the congregation's sense of itself 
as a godly community of the elect; and that was true for any Reformed com- 
munity. Yet for a refugee community, the need to reconcile warring parties was 
perhaps stronger, because public knowledge of the quarrel could feed the prej- 
udices and stereotypes about the newcomers that some of the native inhabit- 
ants might have held.*! Conceivably, too, the presence of conflict in the refugee 


49 RER, version 1631, SAA 201: 168, f. 5v and 6r, art. 47; version 1663, f. 17r, art. 60; version 1715, 
SAA 201: 169, 47, 49, art. 100. The Dutch Reformed consistory of Amsterdam also experi- 
enced this waning in the systematic enforcement of moral discipline. See Roodenburg, 
Onder censuur, pp. 321-382. For Roodenburg's study, not all transgressions declined; some, 
such as bankruptcy, still figure prominently on the consistory's priorities. 

50  RCEWA, 3 April 1667, SAA 201: 4, 350—351. 

51 Frijhoff notes that the first wave of francophone refugees was regarded as morally disso- 
lute by the host population. Due to that stereotype, the Walloons were not given political 
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community and consequent doubts about election exacerbated the already 
frayed sense of confessional self-worth that came with living in exile. Refugee 
ministers sought so diligently to assuage this crisis of conscience, preaching 
that God had not necessarily abandoned his chosen people to persecution and 
banishment, but was trying to fortify them in their resolve and purge them of 
their sins, just as he had done with the ancient Israelites.5? 

Because of this need to solve these cases of quarreling, then, various cases 
of conflict (of whatever type) appear in eighty-seven of the total cases in the 
Walloon consistorial register. A married couple's separation seems to have rep- 
resented a particular pre-occupation for the Walloon consistory. One has the 
impression that the consistory was making every effort to reconcile the couple 
in question before the relationship deteriorated further. That would require 
the intervention of the officiers des causes matrimoniales, and if a divorce were 
to ensue, the secular authorities. In fact, the ecclesiastical regulations speci- 
fied that a couple in separation without the magistrate's authority would be 
excluded from the Lord's Supper.5? 

For their part, in most of these cases, the couple found it in themselves to 
follow the consistory's admonitions for reconciliation. For example, the case 
of marital separation between François L'Eschevin and Anne Bourguignon 
proved to be quite challenging for the consistory; but with much effort, over 
a number of years, the consistory managed to reconcile them, with the help 
of the Dutch judicial authorities.5^ Although the consistorial registers do not 
provide details on the outcome of every case of marital separation, not many 
couples openly refused the consistory's arbitration. Apparently, the majority 
of them saw a positive role in the consistory as a court of first instance, involv- 
ing relatively less public exposure and not requiring expensive litigation. For 
their part, even though separated couples could not receive the méreaux, the 
soft language used in the registers for these cases suggests that the consistory 
tried to apply a tone of admonition and supplication, rather than one of harsh 
threats or browbeating. 

The second category involves sexual transgressions of various sorts, the 
two dominant types being adultery and illicit sexual behavior (referred to as 


influence in the Dutch Republic. "Uncertain Brotherhood," 131. See also Bots and Basti- 
annse, “Le Refuge Huguenot,” 68-69. For a French example, see Chareyre, “The Great 
Difficulties One Must Bear to Follow Jesus Christ,” 79—86. 

52 Van der Linden, Experiencing Exile, 81-96. 

53 RER, version 1663, SAA 201: 168, f. 25r, art. 89; version 1715, SAA 201: 169, 73, art.145. 

54 RCEWA, SAA 201: 4, 29 May 1650, 150; 19 June 1650, 151; 6 August 1651, 168; 20 December 
1654, 221, 3 January 1655, 223. 
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“paillardise” in the registers), cases that regrettably do not provide any titillat- 
ing details about what actually happened. Following the ecclesiastical regula- 
tions, cases involving illicit sexual behavior were treated much more benignly 
than adultery, unless an illegitimate birth resulted from such sexual contact. 
Such a consequence required a sharper admonition; still, the consistory was 
reluctant to rebuke a pregnant woman duped and then abandoned by a phi- 
landerer who had promised her marriage.55 In the majority of cases involving 
illicit sexual behavior, the guilty party was given a sharp reprimand but then 
was received back into the “peace of the Church," following the ecclesiastical 
regulations (unless the accused was a repeat offender, in which case the rep- 
rimands became more severe and, at times, the consistory resorted to *minor 
excommunication" or suspension from the Lord's Supper until the behavior of 
the guilty party improved ).56 

Dividing the guilty parties along gender lines reveals some peculiar find- 
ings. At least two-thirds of those accused and censured were women, suggest- 
ing perhaps that the strictures about paillardise were applied more strictly to 
women as compared to men, as female honor was associated more distinctly 
with chastity. A not-unnoticeable number of the sexual transgressions involved 
adultery of some sort, a far greater proportion than what one finds in Loudun's 
consistorial register?" Here, Amsterdam’s Walloon consistory more often ap- 
plied the punishment of minor excommunication. For example, the widow 
Jeanne Proo fell into an adulterous affair with a married man; she was then 
suspended from the Lord's Supper for trying to claim that she did not know 
that her lover was married; eventually, she was admitted to the Lord's Supper, 
but the consistory decided to announce her transgression to the entire con- 
gregation.5? The reasons for this different approach are suggested by Raymond 


55 See the case of Judith Louise, RCEWA, 5 April 1654, SAA 201: 4, 209. For the relevant eccle- 
siastical regulations, see for example RER, version 1663, 201:168, f. 261, art. 92; version 1715, 
SAA 201:169, 73, art. 148. 

56 Illicit sexual behavior most likely involved fornication of some sort, but one cannot be 
sure—a church elder might have had a much broader interpretation of “fornication” as 
including any form, however inconsequential, of immodest bodily contact between an 
unmarried couple. For a case of a repeat offender, see the material on Marguerite du Nou- 
veau noted above. For cases in which the guilty party is quickly reconciled with the con- 
sistory, see the examples of Susanne Senepart, 4 January 1660, SAA 201: 4, 286; Elisabeth 
Vausselet, 29 May 1667, 4, 351; Marie Cabot, 7 March 1683, 5, 93. For the relevant articles 
in the Ecclesiastical Regulations, see RER, version 1663, SAA 201: 168, f. 26r, art. 92; version 
1715, 201: 169, 73, art. 148. 

57 Bezzina, "The Consistory of Loudun, 1589-1602,” 254-255. 

58  RCEWA, 26 August 1668, SAA 201: 4, 365; 9 September 1668, 4, 366-367; 20 July 1670, 5, 12. 
See also the case of Jeanne Larcher, 26 March 1684, 5, 100. 
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Mentzer's article concerning moral regulation in Montauban. Even though the 
adulterous men in that city received lighter sentences, overall the punishment 
was greater for all concerned compared to those individuals caught in the act 
of paillardise. After all, adultery typically carried far greater repercussions: it 
threatened to sunder families; it could damage the family's blood line with 
illegitimate children and in doing so disrupt the smooth transition of family 
patrimony from one generation to the next.5° 

Some surprising characteristics appear in the third category: Rebellion 
against the Faith. This represented a concern of some gravity for the consis- 
tory, particularly those wayward members who attended a Catholic mass or an 
Anabaptist assembly, or who had converted to Catholicism in France because 
of persecution. The latter type exhibits especially the refugee experience for 
the Huguenot members of the Walloon Church, and the scribe could not help 
but convey in these entries the suffering that these refugees must have en- 
dured. Still, the act of apostasy was regarded by the consistory with horror, and 
the Catholic faith is described in the most pejorative terms (“erreurs de Rome,” 


»« 


“papiste,” “idolâtrie and so on).99 

The proximity to so many other confessional communities in Amsterdam 
posed problems for this refugee church. The Dutch Republic had become 
known as a safe haven for many denominations and religions, which made it 
different from a town such as Loudun.f! Again, however, the Walloon consis- 
tory rarely resorted to even minor excommunication to punish those censured 
for having crossed confessional lines. The goal was to facilitate the offending 
individual's re-integration into the Reformed fold, as smoothly as possible. The 
consistory also censured those members of the fold who published or trans- 
lated works critical of some aspect of the Reformed faith or Christian doc- 
trine in general. Worthy of note in this regard is a certain “sieur Aubin,” who 
dared to translate into French Balthazar Bekker’s highly incendiary work, De 
Betoverde Wereld, which questioned the real, physical power of the Devil, a text 
that triggered repeated condemnations by the Dutch synods as well as a vast 
pamphlet war.62 


59 Mentzer, “Morals and Moral Regulation,’ 16. 

60 In addition to the example cited at the beginning of this article, see also the case of Ga- 
briel du Pont, RCEWA, 15 November 1682, SAA 201: 5, 89. 

61 Pettegree, “The Politics of Toleration,” 182-198; Prak, Dutch Republic, 201-221. 

62 RCEWA, 19 and 26 July, 2, 9, and 16 August, 1693, SAA 201: 5 [without pagination]. See 
also Stronks, "The Significance of Balthazar Bekker's The Enchanted World,’ 149-156. The 
translator of this work was quite possibly from Loudun; he is probably the author of His- 
toire des Diables de Loudun, ou de la Possession des Religieuses et de la condemnation et du 
suplice d'Urbain Grandier, curé de la méme ville (Amsterdam: Abraham Wolgang, 1693), a 
Protestant text that exonerates Urbain Grandier, the Catholic priest who was burned alive 
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However, like the Dutch ecclesiastical authorities, the Walloon consistory of 
Amsterdam frowned upon mixed marriages and tried to prevent their prolif- 
eration. Seventeen cases involved the censure of such marriages. The church 
authorities might tolerate the existence of religious minorities within its walls, 
but they did not want members of various denominations and religions inter- 
marrying. Religious toleration had its limits. This was not unusual for the time, 
as Benjamin Kaplan tells us: 


Requiring intimate accommodations in a couple's private, domestic life, 
it exposed each spouse to the other's religious views. And most impor- 
tantly, it [mixed marriage] exposed children from their earliest, most for- 
mative years to two faiths, in the process giving two churches a claim to 
them. Conversion and mixed marriage have been called the "two greatest 
taboos" in early modern religious life, and the two were closely linked, 
for it was through mixed marriage that a great deal of the movement be- 
tween faiths occurred.® 


Virtually every denomination in the pluralist Dutch Republic condemned 
mixed marriages. The Dutch Reformed consistory of Amsterdam deemed 
them to be a sin against God.9* Mixed marriages were likewise rare in Loudun, 
even if members from the two confessional communities could engage exten- 
sively in commercial exchange. Indeed, in this transnational mindset mixed 
marriages not only blurred confessional lines, but also could cause problems 
pertaining to the education of children. In one particularly difficult case, a 
member of the Walloon Church, Marie Hervieu, sought the consistory's aid 
because her abusive “papiste” husband had demanded that their children from 
the union be educated in the Catholic faith. The consistory thus called upon 
the authority of the burgomasters in order to short-circuit the authority of this 
paterfamilias in his home.55 Nevertheless, doing so put the consistory in an 
awkward doctrinal dilemma, insisting on religious purity for this one family 
while undermining the father's authority in the household. 


at the stake in 1634 on the false charge of using witchcraft to facilitate the demonic pos- 
session of Loudun's Ursuline convent. I have been conducting research on determining 
the identity of author. 

63 Kaplan, Divided by Faith, 268. 

64 Roodenburg, Onder censuur, 152, 168, quoted in Kaplan, Divided by Faith, 276—278. 

65  RCEWA, 22 June 1659, SAA 201: 4, 277—278; Bezzina, "After the Wars of Religion,” 371-383. 
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Some transgressions, such as dancing, appear in Loudun's consistorial 
register but not in the register of the Amsterdam Walloon Church.56 Other 
transgressions appear in the latter, but not in the former, and here, the fourth 
category of financial transgressions is noteworthy. The real numbers for this 
fourth category do not represent major proportions of the total, but the ap- 
pearance of twenty-seven such cases begs an explanation. The ecclesiastical 
regulations required that those individuals with persistent debt problems 
be barred from the Lord’s Supper until the matter was rectified. The consis- 
tory applied the stricture, and also followed the lead of the Dutch Reformed 
consistory, who likewise hounded cases of “faillissement” well into the late 
seventeenth century." Perhaps in a city where commerce was so prominent 
and merchants so powerful, poor financial management was an affront to 
one's election, placing that person on the unfavorable side of the early modern 
distinction between the deserving and undeserving poor. Even here, though, 
minor excommunication was rarely applied in these cases; the financially chal- 
lenged individual was welcomed back into the arms of the church after prom- 
ises to satisfy the horde of creditors—with God's help, of course.9? 


Conclusion 


Interestingly, one never finds in the consistorial register of Amsterdam's Wal- 
loon Church for this period any mention of “major excommunication,” a far 
more severe form of spiritual banishment, with far greater social repercussions 
for the excommunicated—what Raymond Mentzer has noted as "full exclu- 
sion from the church."9? Even Marguerite du Nouveau or Daniel de la Tombe 
could be reconciled to the Reformed community, albeit with much prodding 
and effort. Again, the Walloon consistory was emulating the Dutch Reformed 
consistory, which rarely resorted to such an extreme measure, especially after 
the 1640s.7? Many a consistory preferred a more conciliatory approach to lead 


66 James D. Tracy claims that the Dutch Reformed consistory in Amsterdam could not en- 
force the strictures against dancing because Calvinists were in a minority in this highly 
pluralist city. Europe's Reformations, 269. See also Bezzina, "The Consistory of Loudun,” 
254, 259-260; Mentzer, "Disciplina nervus ecclesiae, 11; and Graeme Murdock's chapter in 
this volume. 

67 RER, version 1663, f. 26r, art. 93. Roodenburg, Onder censuur, pp. 377-381. 

68 For example, see the cases Jacques Bardet and his wife, 31 July and 7 August 1661, RCEWA, 
SAA 201: 4, 298; and Isaac de Saux, 6 January 1669, 4, 375. 

69 Mentzer, “Marking the Taboo,’ 102-105. 

70 Kaplan, Calvinists and Libertines, 35. 
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the wayward lambs back to the fold, and perhaps this was even more impera- 
tive for a refugee church. Although by the later seventeenth century the Wal- 
loon Church could look back at a long history of struggle and growth, and 
while it could boast an elaborate church infrastructure, it was still vulnerable, 
especially, and paradoxically, in a pluralist setting like that of the Dutch Re- 
public. The Church was made even more precarious when it was hit with the 
massive wave of refugees who came flooding into the city to escape the Sun 
King's persecution. 

Yet observing the refugee experience that lies embedded in the many pages 
of Amsterdam's consistorial register, as in the great mass of other archival 
materials pertaining to this Church, one cannot help but be astounded by the 
effort that being a refugee church in the fullest sense must have required. The 
provision of clothing, the help with finding employment and starting busi- 
nesses, the assistance in finding lost relatives, the pensions for pastors, the 
caring for widows and orphans—all of that must have strained the consistory’s 
resources to the limit. The easier route would have been to refuse aid and ask 
the secular authorities to do everything possible to close the borders, particu- 
larly as the Golden Age of the Dutch Republic was visibly fading and because 
the Republic had to simultaneously prosecute a long-standing war with France 
and its allies. Yet despite its vulnerability as a refugee community, the Walloon 
Church still managed to serve as a haven for Huguenot refugees. 


PART 3 


Ritual and Worship 


CHAPTER 9 
Reading the Bible in Sixteenth-century France 


Mack P. Holt 


For more than thirty years, Ray Mentzer has been at the cutting edge of schol- 
arship on the Huguenots in sixteenth-century France. Whether studying the 
criminal records of the Parlement of Toulouse, the family papers of a promi- 
nent Huguenot noble family, or the consistory records of Huguenot congre- 
gations in southern France, he has done as much as any other single scholar 
in this period to illuminate Huguenot culture, worship, beliefs, and practices.! 
Moreover, in the process he has also played a significant role in helping to re- 
shape the larger narrative of the Reformation for both scholars and the gen- 
eral public. For just one example, one prominent feature of the Reformation 
in general and of Reformed Protestantism in particular was the translation of 
the Bible into the vernacular. One of the most common aspects of an older 
narrative of the Reformation is that early Protestant reformers such as Martin 
Luther and John Calvin advocated the translation of the Bible into vernacular 
languages—into German in Luther's case and into French in Calvin's—so that 
lay Christians could confront God's word directly and read and interpret it for 
themselves. Liberated from clerical monopoly and control, so goes this nar- 
rative, lay men and women were thus able to read God's word directly with- 
out any clerical filter or guide other than the Holy Spirit. Indeed, reading the 
Bible in the vernacular became one of the touchstones of the concepts of the 
priesthood of all believers and sola scriptura so championed by the Protes- 
tant reformers. This idea became so much a part of the popular imagination 
of the Protestant Reformation that it still finds its way into many general ac- 
counts and some textbooks. As the author of the chapter on Luther in The New 
Cambridge Modern History put it, Luther's German Bible was "a simple gospel, 
hidden from the wisdom of scribes and pharisees, revealed to the believing 
layman." Indeed, most historians of the Reformation believed this, too, until 
the second half of the twentieth century. 

Recent scholarship has completely undermined this notion, however. Lu- 
ther intended his German translation of the New Testament primarily for 


1 For just the most prominent examples of his scholarship, see Mentzer, Heresy Proceedings; 
Blood and Belief, and La construction de l'identité réformée. 
2 Rupp, “Luther and the German Reformation,’ 87. 
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clergy who were trained to interpret scripture for their parishioners. Lay Chris- 
tians were supposed to learn the correct interpretation of the Bible through 
the twin oral remedies of the catechism and the sermon, thus by hearing the 
Word rather than through reading it. As Richard Gawthrop and Gerald Strauss 
have noted, the early Luther may have favored "every man his own Bible read- 
er, but after the peasant revolts of 1525 he fell silent on the subject, and took 
"actions that effectively discouraged, or at least failed effectively to encourage, 
an unmediated encounter between Scripture and the untrained lay mind." In 
fact, according to these same scholars, regular lay Bible-reading at home did 
not become a standard practice for Lutherans until the Pietist movement of 
the late seventeenth century? Calvin's preferences were much the same. Or- 
dinary Christians had no business interpreting scripture, which was the job 
of the ministers of the Reformed church. Like Lutherans, lay Calvinists were 
supposed to get their understanding of the Bible from sermons and the cat- 
echism. In a sermon in May 1555, Calvin stressed that "if we only have the Holy 
Scriptures, it is not sufficient if we each read it in private, but we have to have 
our ears filled with the doctrine taken from scripture, and that this doctrine be 
preached to us, so that we may be instructed.”* Although Calvin was less reluc- 
tant than Luther to let lay Christians read the Bible in the vernacular, he en- 
sured that all Bibles printed in Geneva contained explicit summaries of each 
chapter and copious marginal notes and guides to direct the lay reader to the 
correct interpretation of God's word. Just like Luther, Calvin was adamantly 
opposed to any free interpretation of scripture and insisted that only trained 
clergy were allowed to interpret this sacred text. 

So, how did those readers who confronted the Bible in the vernacular in 
the sixteenth century actually read it? What did they get out of reading it in 
the vernacular, and how was this different from reading it in Latin? And above 
all, did their readings actually result in the interpretations demanded by the 
Protestant clergy? Or did lay men and women through the process of read- 
ing essentially create a Bible of their own, each with its own meanings and 
interpretations? Is it even possible to answer these questions, at least as far 
as French vernacular Bibles are concerned? I shall begin with a brief word 
about my methodology, which is based on an examination of surviving cop- 
ies of French vernacular Bibles printed in the sixteenth century, a database of 


3 Gawthrop and Strauss, "Protestantism and Literacy," 34. 

4 CO 54150: "si nous avons seulement l'Escriture saincte, ce n'est pas assez que nous la lisions 
chacun en son privé, mais il faut que nous ayons les aureilles batues dela doctrine qui est ti- 
rée de là, et qu'on nous presche, afin quenous soyons instruits.” Also see Gilmont, John Calvin 
and the Printed Book, 154-156; and Higman, “Without Great Effort,” 115-122. 
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roughly four hundred copies so far of the twenty-six hundred known surviving 
copies of sixteenth-century French Bibles.5 Then I shall lay out three general 
conclusions drawn from my research into French vernacular Bibles as material 
objects: (1) the Protestant goal of transforming the Bible from an oral text that 
one heard read aloud to a written text that one read silently to oneself was a 
very long process that was nowhere near complete by the end of the sixteenth 
century; (2) Huguenot and Catholic readers of the Bible, as well as Huguenot 
and Catholic reading practices of the Bible, were much more alike than differ- 
ent, and these practices were shaped more by the materiality of the Bible as a 
book than by the readers' social rank, gender, or confessional choices; and (3) 
Huguenot readers of the Bible in French did not focus or dwell on those parts 
of the Bible—such as the books of Acts and Romans—that spelled out the 
doctrine of justification by faith and predestination. Indeed, if readers' marks 
are an accurate guide, most of these marks appear not to be directly related to 
theology or doctrine at all. I make no claim of originality for any of these con- 
clusions, though I do believe that applying some basic methods of historians of 
the book to the history of the Reformation supports all of them with material 
evidence. 


Methodology 


So, how can we understand how lay readers in the sixteenth century read 
their Bibles? We have some terrific models for how to identify and appreci- 
ate the varied ways that learned readers of the period read and understood 
their books. Indeed, the history of reading has undergone a renaissance in the 
last three decades. From Tony Grafton's many books and articles on how early 
modern readers read classical texts to William Sherman's recent book on how 
Elizabethan readers such as John Dee read their contemporary texts, there is 
a clear model to follow.® You find a single reader who has copiously written 
notes and other marginalia in some of his books—and it is almost always a he. 


5 Aninitial catalogue of surviving French Bibles printed in the sixteenth century was made in 
1983 by Bettye Thomas Chambers, Bibliography of French Bibles. This was supplemented and 
revised, at least for the Bibles in Parisian collections, where the majority are located, in 2002 
by Delaveau and Hillard, eds., Bibles imprimées du XVe au XVIIe siècle. 

6 For just a few examples, see: Grafton, Commerce with the Classics; Grafton and Jardine, “Stud- 
ied for Action’: How Gabriel Harvey Read His Livy"; Sherman, John Dee: Politics of Reading 
and Writing; and Sherman, Used Books. For a more general overview, see Cavallo and Chartier, 
eds., History of Reading in the West; Jackson, Marginalia; and most recently, Orgel, Reader in 
the Book. 
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Then after an examination of all these books, you see what other books the 
reader had in his library; and finally, you find correspondence about these 
books with other contemporary readers. This may be a great way to under- 
stand, for just one example, how "Gabriel Harvey read his Livy," but it is not 
very instructive in investigating how unidentified and less learned readers who 
were not members of the republic of letters read their Bibles, psalters, and New 
Testaments. And this is a problem, especially as the Bible was not only the 
most widely read book of the period, it was also the book with the most varied 
interpretations by readers. 

My strategy has been to focus not on Bibles read by individual readers, but 
to try to examine as many surviving copies of sixteenth-century vernacular 
Bibles as possible read by all readers. In other words, I am looking at readers 
as a collective body rather than individuals. Of course, not all readers read the 
Bible in the same way. Indeed, historians of reading such as Roger Chartier 
have underscored that pre-modern readers can generally be divided into two 
groups: those who interacted with their texts most directly by writing in them 
and conversing in dialogue with them, mainly though hardly exclusively schol- 
ars and the educated, and the overwhelming majority of readers who still read 
but were less interactive, many having to vocalize what they read in order to 
understand it, and generally leaving no written evidence of their very real en- 
counters with the text.” Thus, I am looking for evidence of reader's marks of 
any and all kinds, which means I am only able to gather evidence from the 
most engaged and interactive readers. Nevertheless, Chartier also stressed that 
both groups shared some common reading practices. So, I am examining the 
actual Bibles that were read in the sixteenth century not as sacred texts, but as 
material objects. Though contemporary readers of the period clearly saw the 
Bible as the Word of God and thus unique and different from all other books, 
I am trying to analyze how they read the Bible by treating it like a material 
object exactly like all other books. This, at least, is one lesson that historians of 
the book have to teach historians of the Reformation. 

Obviously, interpreting readers' marks presents serious problems. How can 
we possibly interpret a mark made by someone unknown at a time unknown 
and in a place unknown? While many readers wrote their names in their Bi- 
bles, and some over several generations, most did not. Can we really make any 
sense of their underlinings and scribblings if we do not know who they were, 
what their sex was, or even whether they were Protestant or Catholic? Obvi- 
ously, I would love to know these things about every reader who made any 
kind of mark in each Bible I have examined. On the other hand, I think there is 
still much to be learned from examining a large cohort of Bibles, whoever their 


7 Chartier, "Communities of Readers,’ Chapter 1 of his Order of Books. 
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readers were, as long as we can satisfy ourselves that the markings were made 
in the early modern period. Moreover, I do not share the opinion of those who 
argue that there was an essentialist male or female way to read the Bible, nor, 
maybe surprisingly, that there was an essentialist Protestant or Catholic way 
to read the Bible. For nearly all readers of whatever sex or confession, most 
of them confronted vernacular translations of the Bible for the first time in 
the sixteenth century with few predetermined notions of what they were sup- 
posed to find within their pages, except for perhaps the most basic notions of 
Christian theology. I am interested in all their collective readings and markings 
in their Bibles. For most sixteenth-century readers, having a complete or par- 
tial text of the Bible in their own language was a novelty; they were exploring 
unchartered territory.8 Thus, my main goal is to discover which specific parts 
of the Bible they preferred to explore and which parts they left alone. And if 
possible, I also hope to be able to better understand the varieties of reading 
practices that made up the first century and a half of printing. In short, I want 
to know how readers used their Bibles and what they used them for. 


From an Oral to a Written Text? 


One of the principal claims made for the Reformation is that vernacular trans- 
lations of the Bible transformed the Scripture from an oral text to a written 
text.? Erasmus himself suggested as much when he challenged St. Jerome's Lat- 
in translation of “the Word" in the opening verse of the gospel of John: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God and the Word was God.” 
The uproar caused by Erasmus's translation of this passage as well as his irrita- 
tion with his critics is well known. He responded to them with a treatise pub- 
lished shortly after his 1519 revised Novum Testamentum, called Apologia de In 
principio erat sermo. In this short apologia, Erasmus excoriated Jerome for be- 
ing so foolish as to translate the Word as verbum. Even though he admitted that 
the two words were used more or less interchangeably in the fourth century 
when Jerome made his translation, and were still widely perceived in his own 
day as meaning the same thing, Erasmus argued that sermo was a discourse or 
conversation, while verbum was simply a single utterance. The original Greek 
for Word was logos, which clearly had even more connotations, ranging from 
ratio (a reckoning or account) to oratio (or speech). And Erasmus's contempt 
for Jerome’s translation of this passage might have seemed more convincing 
if Erasmus himself had not translated Word as verbum in his first edition of 


8 See Higman, “Without Great Effort,” 15-122. 
9 See for just one example, Gilmont, ed., Reformation and the Book, 1. 
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the New Testament published in 1516, which he called the Novum Instrumen- 
tum. Erasmus tried to explain this away by saying he was rushing to get the 
first edition to the printer and simply overlooked it.!° Perhaps. But what is also 
clear is that Olivétan, Calvin, and their successors followed Erasmus and trans- 
lated sermo as la parole in French, while Catholic Bibles, such as the edition 
printed by the Catholic preacher René Benoit, always stuck with Jerome and 
translated it as le verbe: 


In principio erat verbum, et verbum erat apud deum et deus erat verbum. 
ST. JEROME, Vulgate (beginning of fifth century CE) 


In principio erat sermo, et sermo erat apud deum et deus erat sermo. 


ERASMUS, Novum Testamentum (1519) 


Au commencement estoit la parole, et la parole estoit avec Dieu: et Dieu es- 
toit la parole. 


OLIVÉTAN, La Bible qui est Toute la Sainte scripture (1535) 


Au commencement estoit le verbe, et le verbe estoit avec Dieu, et Dieu estoit 
le le verbe. 


RENE BENOIT, La Sainte Bible (1566) 


Now my point here has nothing to do with disputed translations of the Bible, 
but rather with the fact that all of these translations considered the Word of 
God to be an oral discourse, something spoken rather than something writ- 
ten. And it is a striking feature of the Reformation that reformers attempted 
to change this in the sixteenth century. Indeed, the Calvinist emphasis on sola 
scriptura virtually necessitated thinking about the Bible as a written text in 
order to provide a more discrete Scriptural authority. And certainly the Prot- 
estant clergy and many laity who purchased their own copies of vernacular 
Bibles began thinking this way, too.!! 

A few images of the period seem to corroborate this point more clearly. 
(Plate 9.1) Caravaggio's 1602 painting of Matthew writing his gospel depicts 


10 Jarrett, “Erasmus’ In principio erat sermo,” 35-40; and Boyle, “Reopening the Conversa- 
tion,” 161-168. 

11 For more on the relationship of early modern printing and the Reformation, see Febvre 
and Martin, The Coming of the Book; Eisenstein, The Printing Press as an Agent of Change; 
Martin, The History and Power of Writing; Pettegree, The Book in the Renaissance; and 
Pettegree, Brand Luther. 
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PLATE 9.1 Caravaggio, St. Matthew and the Angel (1602). 
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PLATE 9.2 Caravaggio, The Inspiration of Saint Matthew (7602). 


an angel explicitly dictating the gospel to Matthew orally. Even though the 
apostle is turning oral discourse into written discourse, the text of the gospel 
is clearly being spoken by the angel, and in this image, in a detailed, point-by- 
point manner. Other depictions of this scene from the period seem to con- 
firm this. (Plates 9.2 and 9.3) The first is another image by Caravaggio painted 
in the same year as the first, while the second is a mid-seventeenth-century 
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PLATE 9.3 Guido Reni, Saint Matthew and the Angel (1640). 


painting by another Italian, Guido Reni. That these are all Catholic images only 
reinforces the view that Catholics continued to perceive the Bible as an oral 
text throughout the sixteenth century and into the next. Even though many 
Lutheran and Calvinist Bibles were copiously illustrated, none of them depict- 
ed an image of any of the evangelists writing the gospels. There is, however, 
a very interesting image published in the French translation of the humanist 
Bible made by Jacques Lefèvre d'Etaples and published in Antwerp by Martin 
L'Empereur in 1534. (Plate 9.4) This rough woodcut by an unknown artist de- 
picts the angel holding a written text of the gospel, which Matthew is intently 
copying, while the angel stands silently. Now, aside from the anachronism of 
both Matthew and the angel each holding a codex instead of a scroll—as far 
as we can tell the codex was not even invented until the turn of the second 
century CE—here the image makes explicit that the gospel coming from God 
is a written text, not an oral discourse. The Bible in which this image appeared 
was a French translation of Lefévre's scholarly edition of the Bible which, like 
Erasmus's Greek New Testament with facing Latin translation, was based on 
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the soundest humanist scholarship of his day.!? (Plate 9.5) Although Lefèvre, 
just like Erasmus, remained a devout Catholic as the Reformation unfolded 


12 For background and more details of the 1530 Bible translated by Jacques Lefèvre d'Etaples, 
see Bedouelle and Roussel, eds., Le temps des Réformes et la Bible, esp. 93-107; Bogaert, 
ed., Les Bibles en français, esp. 50-65; and Cameron, ed., New Cambridge History of the 
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mme ou 


PLATE 9.5 Bible of J. Lefévre d'Etaples (1530). 


in the 1520s, 30s, and 40s, it was his French translation of the Bible that was 
used by Robert Olivétan, one of his students who was also a cousin of Calvin, 
who made the first Reformed translation in 1535. So, this humanist-inspired 
Bible published in Antwerp became the foundation for the Calvinist Bibles 
published for the rest of the century in Geneva and Lyon. Thus, here we have 
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what seems to bea new Protestant depiction of the Bible as written rather than 
oral discourse. 

The title pages of these early Protestant Bibles implied the same point. On 
the title page of Luther's complete Bible published in 1534 was printed: “Bib- 
lia, das ist die ganze Heilige Schrifft Deudsch, the complete Holy Scripture in 
German. What is striking about this title page, as well as Olivétan's French 
translation published with the consent of Calvin one year later, is the word 
scripture. Olivétan wrote "La Bible qui est toute la Saincte Ecriture," almost the 
exact wording used by Luther. That Schrift in German, like écriture in French, 
means both writing and scripture is obvious. Equally clear is that no Latin Bi- 
ble had ever used the word scripture on the title page. Even Jacques Lefévre 
d'Etaples's Bible was titled “La Saincte Bible en francoys,’ the Holy Bible in 
French. Two things are going on here: first, Luther and Olivétan were mak- 
ing explicit that the word scripture, used in the New Testament more than a 
dozen times to refer to the Hebrew Scripture, now encompassed both the Old 
and New Testaments: “die ganze Heilige Schrift" and “toute la Saincte Ecriture”! 
Moreover, they used the word scripture to make clear, once and for all, that the 
Bible was both a written text and, in material form, a book. But how did read- 
ers read this book? And were they able to make the mental leap from an oral 
text to a written Word as easily as the reformers had hoped? We must examine 
sixteenth-century readers and their reading practices more closely before we 
can begin to answer that question. 


Readers and Reading Practices 


What is most striking about the new French vernacular translation of the Bible, 
commencing with Lefévre's 1530 edition and Olivétan's 1535 edition, is that 
readers were aided and even explicitly instructed by illustrations, prefaces, let- 
ters to the reader, marginal notes, and glosses. The edition of Jacques Lefèvre 
d'Etaples published in 1530 in Antwerp and authorized by the Holy Roman 
Emperor Charles v contained all the books of the Latin Vulgate along with 144 
woodcut illustrations. In addition to the images on the title page, there were 
n5 illustrations in the Old Testament and twenty-nine in the New Testament.l{ 
Even taking into consideration the fact that the Old Testament is more than 
twice as long as the New Testament, there were still far more illustrations in 
the Old Testament of Lefévre’s 1530 Bible than in the New Testament. And this 


13 Bogaert, ed., Les Bibles en français, 66-70; and Engammare, “Cinquante ans de revision.” 
14 Bogaert, ed., Les Bibles en français, 57. 
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was a pattern that would be repeated in most Protestant Bibles translated into 
French. Even though the early French Bibles published in Geneva contained 
few images, this changed in 1553 with the famous "Olive Tree" Bible printed by 
Robert Estienne. From 1553, the Reformed vernacular Bibles published in both 
Geneva and Lyon contained lots of images.!? The important point here is that, 
as was the case at most print shops, it was the printer Martin Lempereur—or 
Martin Keyser in Flemish—who selected these images and decided where to 
place them in the text, not Lefèvre, the translator. The title page itself is a good 
example. The text is in gothic or black letter type, a legacy of the manuscript 
era prior to the advent of printing, and the typeface used in virtually all printed 
Bibles since Guttenberg.!® 

Thus Lefévre's 1530 Bible was heavily illustrated, containing 144 further im- 
ages after this heavily illustrated title page. But if we are treating this Bible as 
a Reformed Bible, since it served as a model for Olivétan and later Reformed 
Bibles, how do we square all these images with Calvin's known opposition to 
images in the Bible? His reservations stemmed primarily from God's order to 
Moses—in the Ten Commandments of the Old Testament—to eschew all 
graven images: "We know that God, making it clear in his own voice, wished to 
exclude all images.”!” But any Calvinist prohibition against images was limited 
primarily to images of God and of Christ. This is one reason why of the 144 
images in the Bible of Lefèvre d'Etaples, 15 were placed in the Old Testament 
and only twenty-nine in the New Testament. Nevertheless, Lefévre’s Bible did 
have an image of Christ on the cross at the bottom of the title page as we have 
just seen, so his Bible may be Protestant in spirit, but the text was based on 
the Vulgate and its images shared much in common with the Catholic Bibles 
Historiales of the later fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. Even God was 
depicted wearing something resembling a cross between a bishop's mitre and 
an emperor's crown in an illustration of the six days of Creation in the book 
of Genesis. Calvin would doubtless not have approved of that! But we need 
to remind ourselves that all these images almost certainly were chosen by the 
printer, Martin Lemperuer, and that Lefèvre probably had no hand in their 
selection. 

Lefévre’s most explicit departure from the Vulgate, however, was his inclu- 
sion of several readers' aids or glosses in his Bible. There were short summa- 
ries at the head of each chapter and extensive marginal notes to the reader 


15 Bogaert, ed., Les Bibles en français, 73. 

16 Bogaert, ed., Les Bibles en français, 64-65. 

17 CO 26148: “Coignoissons donc que Dieu se manifestant par sa voix, a voulu exclure toutes 
images." Also see Bedouelle and Roussel, Le temps de Réforme et la Bible, 693-696. 
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throughout the text of the Bible. In addition, there were two tables of contents, 
one detailing the contents of the Bible book by book, and the other provid- 
ing references for readings arranged chronologically throughout the liturgical 
year in the form of a calendar. And after the tables of contents there was a 
“Prologue to the Readers,” which was not a guide to readers explaining how 
to read the Bible, but a technical explanation of how the translation was 
made. The prologue went on to explain that there were certain words that 
were difficult to translate into French, so he placed a small cross in the mar- 
gin next to such words so readers would be aware of them. But the practice 
of placing notes to the readers in the margins of the Bible was an innovation 
that all later Bibles printed in French, both Protestant and Catholic, would 
follow. 

After Jacques Lefèvre d'Etaples's Bible was printed in Antwerp in 1530, there 
came a flood of Reformed Bibles beginning with the famous translation by 
Pierre Robert Olivétan printed in 1535 in Neuchátel with a foreword by Calvin. 
There is no need to discuss here each of the nineteen different Reformed edi- 
tions published between 1535 and 1600 in Geneva and Lyon, starting with the 
Olivétan Bible, as I shall treat all nineteen editions as variations on the same Bi- 
ble, since all were in some way supervised or commissioned by Calvin and later 
Theodore Beza or involved their participation in some way. But the first of these 
was the 1535 edition printed in the village of Serrières just outside the town of 
Neuchátel, paid for by the Vaudois of Piedmont, and translated by Pierre Robert 
Olivétan, the pupil of Lefèvre d'Étaples and cousin of Calvin. Unlike Lefèvre’s 
Bible, which was translated from the Latin Vulgate, Olivétan intended his Bible 
to be different, translated from the original Hebrew and Greek. And the title 
page of his translation could certainly not have been more different (Plate 9.6). 
Unlike the heavily illustrated title page of Lefèvre d'Etaples, the printer of Ol- 
ivétan's translation, Pierre de Wingle, a friend of Guillaume Farel and a Reform- 
ist printer, chose a plainer and more simple title page: "LA BIBLE" in a large 
Roman font, “Qui est toute la Saincte scripture, En laquelle sont contenus, le Vieil 
testament et le Nouveau, translatez en Francoys. Le vieil de Lebrieu: et le Nou- 
veau du Grec (THE BIBLE which is the complete Holy Scripture, in which is 
contained the Old Testament and the New translated into French, the Old from 
the Hebrew and the New from the Greek), all in gothic or black letter type. At 
the bottom of the page is Olivétan's own famous device: “Dieu en tout,” followed 
by "Isaiah 1. Hear, O heavens, and listen, O earth, for the Lord has spoken." And 
atthe very top of the page, the Hebrew inscription translates as: "Isaiah 40: The 


18 Bogaert, ed., Les Bibles en français, 50-65. 
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PLATE 9.6 Bible of P. R. Olivétan (1535). 


Word of our God endures forever"? It was a large folio Bible weighing nearly 
five kilos. 


19 Bogaert, ed., Les Bibles en français, 65-70; and Cameron, ed., New Cambridge History of 
the Bible, 286—287. 
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The title page was followed by a number of diverse aids to the reader. On the 
reverse of the title page was a Latin preface to the reader by John Calvin, and 
facing that was a longer, French preface to the reader by Olivétan, in which he 
referred to himself as “the humble little translator" Following the two address- 
es to the readers were a table of contents of the Bible, followed by two indexes, 
one an index of proper names in the Bible and the other a subject index. Ol- 
ivétan placed all the deuterocanonical books, which he called the Apocrypha, 
together between the Old and New Testaments, which was different from the 
traditional placement of these books in the Vulgate and in Lefévre's transla- 
tion. Olivétan's choice in fact followed Luther's placement of these books in 
his German Bible and would be the preferred way to include the Apocrypha in 
most Protestant Bibles thereafter. 

Olivétan's translation was also famous for other innovations in vocabulary, 
not least his introduction of the tu-toi form of personal pronouns in referring 
to God, reflecting the more personal and individual concept of salvation of 
Protestantism in contrast to the collective sense of salvation of Catholics. An- 
other innovation was the translation of the Hebrew Yaweh as l'Eternal, as he 
did on the title page. While the Septuagint translated Yaweh as Kyrios—or 
Lord—the translation of the word most often used by Lefèvre, Olivétan pre- 
ferred l'Eternel. In further attempts to create a more Protestant translation, Ol- 
ivétan preferred secret to mystery and congregation to church.?9 

Finally, the Olivétan Bible introduced another printing device to guide the 
reader to specific passages in the text, a printed manicule or pointing hand. 
These symbols, designed to call the reader's attention to specific passages of 
theological significance or to passages that might be misunderstood, were in- 
troduced in the New Testament only beginning with the gospel according to 
John. Once again, we cannot be sure if the passages where these pointing hands 
were placed were chosen by Olivétan or by the printer, Pierre de Wingle. Nev- 
ertheless, these markers were placed in the margin of various books through- 
out the New Testament, a total of 24 different chapters, with most of them in 
the books of Romans and 1 and 11 Corinthians. (Plate 9.7) The key passages 
linking the Calvinist doctrines of justification by faith and predestination are 
duly pointed out to readers with a pointing hand next to Romans 8:3o: "And 
those who have been predestined, he has also called them; and those whom 
he has called, he has also justified them; and those whom he has justified, he 


20 Bogaert, ed., Les Bibles en français, 69; and Cameron, ed., New Cambridge History of the 
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PLATE 9.7  Olivétan Bible 1535, Romans 8. 


has also glorified them." In addition to the pointing hand in the margin are 
printed the following words: "Predestination. Vocation. Justification. Glorifica- 
tion. Christ gives.” And at Romans 115-6, the same readers’ directives in the 
margin next to this passage: "Just in the same way and time those who are left 
are chosen by grace. But if it is by grace, then it is not by works, or grace would 
not be grace." (Plate 9.8) And printed in the margin were also the following 
words: "Salvation by grace, not by works." If nothing else, either Olivétan or De 
Wingle—or both—wanted to make sure the reader noticed passages such as 
these, as very significant Protestant doctrinal issues depended on them. The 
real question is whether readers paid special attention to the passages with the 
printed pointed hands in the margins, or if they even noticed them, an issue I 
shall address below. 

Even more explicit innovations in aiding the reader or attracting the read- 
er's attention emerged in later editions of the Reformed Bibles, as the printing 
and publication of them shifted from Neuchátel, near the Alps, to Geneva, and 
later to Lyon. A slightly revised version of Olivétan's translation was printed 
in Geneva in 1540 by Jean Girard. This was the so-called "Bible of the Sword," 
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PLATE 9.8  Olivétan Bible 1535, Romans n. 


because the title page depicted a hand holding a sword, surrounded by the 
text from Hebrews Chapter 4:2: "The Word of God is alive and active, and it 
cuts more deeply than a double-edged sword. (La parole de Dieu est vive et ef- 
ficace, et plus penetrante que tout glaive à deux trenchans.)" Neither the title 
nor title page resembled Olivétan's Bible, but the real innovations were in the 
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format and typeface. Because both the Lefévre and Olivétan Bibles were large 
folio formats, the Council of Geneva asked Girard to print *a small volume," 
and his 1540 Bible was a smaller quarto format. The other innovation was that 
Girard abandoned the gothic black letter typeface for a Roman typeface that 
was much easier to read. Calvin, who had left Geneva in 1538, did not have any 
input into this edition, so the text and translation was very little changed from 
the Olivétan Bible of five years before. But the 1540 Bible of the Sword began 
a series of smaller format Bibles being published in Geneva, all of them in Ro- 
man typeface.?! Meanwhile, the 1540 edition was reprinted in Lyon in 1544, 
again in quarto format, though the sword on the title page was replaced by a 
large rock in the middle of a choppy sea holding fast against strong winds and 
swirling waters, the device of Antoine Constantin, the publisher. This was the 
first Reformed Bible published in France. Thus all these editions used both il- 
lustrations and a variety of readers' aids and marginal notes in order to direct 
the reader to a proper understanding of the Scripture. But is this how the Hu- 
guenots actually read their Bibles? Before addressing this question, let us take 
a brief look at two rival Catholic translations of the Bible, since both circulated 
in France during the civil wars. 

The French translation by the Parisian preacher and doctor regent in the 
Faculty of Theology at the Sorbonne, René Benoit, was published in Paris in 
1566. Benoit hoped to provide a translation that was not so much a rebut- 
tal of the Calvinist translations, but that might provide "the means to defeat 
the heretics without spilling any blood (le moyen d'avoir la victoire des heret- 
iques sans espandre le sang), as he wrote in the dedicatory letter addressed 
to King Charles 1x in the beginning of his Bible.?? This somewhat ecumenical 
approach was naturally condemned both by Benoit's colleagues at the Sor- 
bonne and by the Company of Pastors in Geneva. To be sure, Benoit had no 
sympathies whatsoever with the Huguenots. His later writings, which Barbara 
Diefendorf has analyzed so expertly in her book Beneath the Cross and which 
may have encouraged some Parisian Catholics to acts of violence against the 
Huguenots, bear this out.23 This makes the novelty of his French translation of 
the Bible in 1566 all the more bizarre. The fact is that his French translation was 
heavily based on both Lefèvre d'Etaples's Bible printed in Antwerp in 1530 and 
earlier Reformed translations made in Geneva. And not only did Benoit not 
change very much of the translation—it is clear that his translation was sim- 


21 Bogaert, ed., Les Bibles en français, 70-71. 

22 La Sainte Bible Contenant le Vieil & Nouueau testament, Traduitte en Françoys, selon la ver- 
sion commune..., Par M. R[ené] Benoist, Angeuin, iii. 
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ply an amalgamation of all the earlier Protestant translations of Olivétan and 
his successors—but he also kept most of the margin notes of the Reformed 
translation.?^ Indeed, apart from a short preface at the beginning of his Bible 
and a 26-folio exposition of Catholic doctrines in very small type at the very 
end of the New Testament, the translation and margin notes very closely fol- 
lowed those of Reformed Bibles. In summary, Benoit's translation was, for all 
practical purposes, a Protestant Bible with a Catholic preface and conclusion. 
It went through several printings and editions, including one in 1578 in Lyon by 
the printer Barthélemy Honorati, a member of the famous printing family in 
Lyon. Sebastien and Barthélemy Honorati would, in fact, publish Protestant as 
well as Catholic translations of the Bible in Lyon, often using the same titles 
and devices on the title pages. Benóit's Bible was condemned by the Sorbonne 
and copies were confiscated wherever they surfaced for sale. Meanwhile, 
Christophe Plantin had published the New Testament from Benoit’s Bible in 
Antwerp in 1567, with a dedication to King Philip 11 of Spain.?$ Distinguish- 
ing between Protestant and Catholic translations was thus becoming more 
difficult. 

The other major Catholic Bible published in the sixteenth century was that 
published in Antwerp by Christophe Plantin at his Golden Compasses Press, 
with the translation made and approved by the Doctors of Theology of the 
University of Louvain. It was a folio size very similar to the Benoit Bible: 39 cm 
high, 26.5 cm wide, and 9 cm thick, weighing 9.5 kilos. After a dedicatory letter 
to Philip 11 of Spain, it contained a summary at the beginning of the text: “A 
Summary of Everything the Holy Scripture Teaches us from the Old and New 
Testaments (La Somme de tout ce que nous enseigne la saincte Escriture du Vieil 
et Nouveau Testament):?9 Here in 1578 we finally see a Catholic Bible being 
referred to as scripture—that is, as a written text, rather than primarily an oral 
text—though not on the title page. This is not surprising, given that the real 
force behind the publication of the Louvain Bible was the Jesuit Jacques de 
Bay, a recently licensed Doctor of Theology at Louvain, who based the sum- 
mary on that contained in the Bible of Jacques Lefèvre d'Etaples. The Louvain 
Bible nevertheless proved to be the Bible that Benoit had hoped to produce: 


24 Bogaert, ed., Les Bibles en français, 91-92; and Dupuigrenet Desroussilles, Dieu en son roy- 
aume, 122. 

25 Bogaert, ed, Les Bibles en français, 92-98. 

26 LA SAINCTE BIBLE, CONTENANT LE VIEIL ET NOVVEAV TESTAMENT, traduite de 
Latin en François. Avec les ARGUMENS sur chascun livre, declarans sommairement tout 
ce qui y est contenu. (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1578), unpaginated folio just after title 
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a vernacular translation of the Bible into French for Catholics that was 
openly for sale, at least in the Netherlands, without governmental or clerical 
censure.?7 

The Louvain Bible did find its way into France very quickly, however, and 
there was much discussion between the doctors of the faculties of theology in 
Louvain and in Paris over whether it should be allowed to be printed in France. 
The doctors of the Sorbonne considered it to be just as scandalous as Benoit's 
Bible and maintained that all French translations of the Bible were banned 
in France, as they had done earlier in 1525 and again in 1551. Not surprisingly, 
several printers in Lyon were willing to defy the ban, as they had been doing 
for more than two decades in printing Reformed Bibles. Thus, the first edition 
to be printed in France was in Lyon in 1585 by the printers Symphorian Beraud 
and Etienne Michel. The real breakthrough in France occurred the following 
year, in 1586, when the Jesuit Emond Auger, personal confessor to Henry 111, 
convinced the king to grant a royal privilege to a group of Parisian printers to 
publish the Louvain Bible and sell it openly in Paris, despite the opposition of 
the Sorbonne? 

Because of its royal protection, the Louvain Bible was much more widely 
disseminated than the Benoît Bible. If we include the New Testament taken 
from Benoit's Bible published by Plantin, there were a total of five editions 
of the Benoit Bible published by 1600. By contrast, there were a total of four- 
teen editions of the Louvain Bible published by 1600. And these Bibles show up 
in inventories after the deaths of prominent Catholics. For just one example, 
the testament of a cleric named Jean Lecousturier of the church of the Holy 
Innocents in Paris, dated 19 November 1588, left two books to a friend of his, 
Jean Pescheur a master clockmaker in Paris: one was a copy of Pierre de la 
Primaudaye's Académie française published in 1577, and the other was “a Bible 
of the most recent edition translated into French by the doctors of theology 
of Louvain and printed in Paris (une bible de la derniere impression translatee 
en françois par les docteurs en theologie de Louvain imprimee a Paris)" It was 
“a large volume covered in gilded red calfskin (grand volume couvertz en veau 
rouge dorez).?? What is especially interesting about this is that the church of 
the Holy Innocents had been at the center of the anti-Protestant movement 
during the Wars of Religion, and it was in the cemetery of this church where 
the hawthorn tree bloomed after the St. Bartholomew's massacres, a sign of 


27 Bogaert, ed., Les Bibles en français, 98-102. 

28 Bogaert, ed., Les Bibles en francais, 100. 

29 AN, Minutier central LXXVIII 165, f. 65, 19 November 1588. I wish to thank Robert Desci- 
mon for sharing this document with me. 
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divine approbation for many Parisian Catholics.?? Although protected by the 
royal privilege of Henry 111, the Louvain Bible was still considered a prohibited 
book by the doctors of the Sorbonne. But that a cleric of one of the most anti- 
Protestant parishes in the capital should not only own a Louvain Bible but also 
see it as a prized possession worthy of leaving in his will only shows how much 
things had changed since the days when Benoit's Bible was published at the 
beginning of the civil wars. What both translations make clear, however, is that 
there was a market among Catholics for vernacular Bibles. 

Altogether there were 249 different editions of complete French Bibles pub- 
lished between 1530 and 1600 inside and outside France, according to the St. 
Andrews French Vernacular Book project:?! 


Editions of French Bibles and Books of Hours Published 1530-1600 
Complete Bibles: 249 
Partial Bibles (Old Testament, New Testament, Psalms): 1,14 
Books of Hours: 1,047 


Editions of Latin Bibles and Books of Hours Published in France1530-1600 
Complete Bibles: 219 
Partial Bibles (Old Testament, New Testament, Psalms): 714 
Books of Hours: 696 


On the other hand, there were 1,14 different editions of partial Bibles pub- 
lished in French—various combinations of the Old Testament, the Psalms, 
and the New Testament— during the same period. So there were approximate- 
ly four and a half times more readers of partial Bibles than complete Bibles. 
Moreover, during this same period of 1530 to 1600, there were 219 Latin editions 
of complete Bibles and 714 editions of partial editions. Yet there were nearly as 
many readers of Books of Hours, which contained selected passages from the 
Psalms and the four gospels, both in French and in Latin, as there were readers 
of complete or partial Bibles. And as the Sorbonne did allow Books of Hours to 
be printed in French, many Catholic readers had access to at least parts of the 
Bible in the vernacular. Though the St. Andrews data are no doubt incomplete, 
as there were clearly editions of all these works that have not survived, they do 
give us a rough idea of how many Bibles were in circulation. And if we use a 
rough guide of maybe one thousand copies printed per edition, we then get a 
sense of numbers of books in circulation. 


30 See Diefendorf, Beneath the Cross, 105. 
31 Pettegree, Walsby, and Wilkinson, eds., French Vernacular Books; and Pettegree and Wals- 
by, eds., French Books 111 & 1v. 
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So, finally, how did readers read these Bibles? I will briefly give you a few high- 
lights of the kinds of readers' markings I have found in the four hundred or so 
Bibles I have looked at to date. There were obviously underlinings and margi- 
nalia of various sorts. Among the many garden variety markings were not just 
underlinings of biblical texts, but also underlinings of the notes to the text, 
whether readers' aids in the margins, or the underlining of formal footnotes. 
More interesting are the readers' own notes in the margins, commenting on 
something in the text. I have found a number of Bibles where readers have 
been struck by the size of Noah's ark, for example (Plate 9.9). In this Bible 
from 1535 the reader has written: "L'arche contenoit quatre centz pieds de long, 
cinquante de large, et trente de profond."?? To us, this seems just a little too small 
to hold two of every species on earth, yet to a sixteenth-century reader, even 
if familiar with the largest galleons of the day, this must have been a very large 
vessel indeed. Other markings are equally intriguing, such as the underlining 
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PLATE 9.9  Olivétan Bible 1535, Genesis 6:15. 


32 Le Bible translatee de latin en francoys au vroy se[n]s pour les simples gens qui ne[n] 
tende[n]t pas latin corrigee et i[m]prime nouvelleme|[n]t (Caen: Laurent Hostingue, 1535), 
f. vi. [This copy is in the BnF, Réserve A. 2398.]. 
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PLATE 9.10 Olivétan Bible 1535, Genesis 17:10. 


of the passage in Genesis where God told Abraham that “Tout masle dentre 
vous sera circonci.” The reader also noted this in the margin: “Ordon de Dieu 
de la circoncision.’ (Plates 910 and 9.11) Then just a few lines down, the reader 
was particularly struck by Abraham's age when this occurred, as he wrote in 
the margin: "Abraham 99 ans se circonsit."? It is unclear whether what struck 
the reader most acutely was that Abraham was ninety-nine years old when this 
happened, or if the reader wrote this reflexive construction to mean that Abra- 
ham circumcised himself! There are numerous other markings that reflect re- 
actions to various passages of Biblical text, many of theological significance. 
Yet the striking feature of my findings is that there were more markings in the 
text that were not directly related at all to theological issues, but were more out 
of interest in human figures such as Noah and Abraham. 


33 La Sainte Bible, Contenant le Vieil & Nouveau Testament: ou la vielle & nouvelle Alliance: 
Avec toutes les ANNOTATIONS neccessaires pour l'intelligence de l'Escriture: Aussi les Fig- 
ures, Cartes chorographiques, & ARGVMENS sur chacun livre declarans brievement tout ce 
qui y est contenu. (Lyon: Sebastien Honorati, 1565), f. 10v. [This copy is in the BnF, Réserve 
Résac. A. 320.]. 
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PLATE 9.11 Olivétan Bible 1535, Genesis 17:24. 


Most common of all was a signature of the reader. (Plate 9.12) In this example 
from a Bible published in 1565, Artus Prunier has signed his name twice in the 
bottom margin, and at the very bottom of the title page he wrote the following 
in the lower left corner (Plate 9.13): "Purchased by me, Artus Prunier, for the 
price of 4 écus au soleil, 5 livres tournois, and 48 sous, the 26th of March 1567 
(Acheté par moy Artus Prunier pour le prix de 4 escuz au soleil 5 livres tournois et 
48 sous ce 26 de mars 1567.)" Signed: “Prunier.”34 

Who was this Artus Prunier? Well, for a start he was the reader so intrigued 
by Abraham’s circumcision. But he was also Artus Prunier de St.-André, trea- 
surer and receiver-general in Dauphiné, a royal officer, whose son became 
first President of the Parlements of Provence and Dauphiné in the later Wars 
of Religion. Now most Bibles are not signed, and very few indeed indicate 
when, where, and for how much they were purchased. But there are quite a 
few—about seven percent of my sample to date— that at least have a name or 
signature. Most of these, like the Prunier Bible, display other family informa- 
tion. One of the most common uses for these Bibles was as a Livre de raison, or 
family record book. The Bible of Claude Depuy is a case in point. (Plate 9.14) 


34 La Sainte Bible (Lyon, 1565), title page. 
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PLATE 9.12 Bible owned by Artus Prunier. 
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PLATE 9.13 Signature of Artus Pruner. 


PLATE 9.14 Bible of Claude Depuy, baptisms of children. 
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This is a quarto sized Bible published in Lyon in 1561.35 In the blank leaf imme- 
diately before the title page, he recorded the baptisms and godparents of his 
ten children, born between February 1578 and July 1594. The Depuy family was 
a significant Parisian family, and Claude Depuy (1545-1594), the father, was a 
lawyer and historian, and a judge in the Parlement of Paris. The godparents for 
his children included members of the De Thou, Pithou, and Séguier families, 
all powerful parlementaire families in Paris. He also noted in the margin beside 
the baptismal information for his eighth child, a son named Claude, born in 
May 1590, that "il mouru peu de iours apres." Of course the numerous notations 
like this do not tell us anything about how Depuy read his Bible. Indeed, his 
Bible contained no other markings whatsoever other than the recording the 
baptisms of his children. But what is striking is that both the Prunier and Du- 
puy families were moderate Catholics, who supported Henry rv during the pe- 
riod of the Catholic League. Yet each family owned a Reformed Bible in which 
they safeguarded vital family information. 

But let us examine the complete database a little more closely. I have com- 
bined Catholic and Protestant Bibles together in this database, partly because 
most of the Bibles—361 out of 389, or 92.8 percent—in my sample were Prot- 
estant Bibles and partly because of the difficulty in distinguishing between 
Protestant and Catholic readers. As I indicated above, many Catholics owned 
and read Protestant Bibles and vice-versa. Moreover, many of the Bibles, such 
as those translated by René Benoît and Jacques Lefèvre d'Etaples, were nei- 
ther wholly Protestant nor Catholic. Thus, it seemed more logical to group all 
French Bibles together. The total number of Bibles I have examined to date 
is 389, of which 71—48.5 percent—have readers' marks of some kind or an- 
other. This number only includes those Bibles with readers' marks in the text 
of the Bible itself, the paratexts (front matter), or the appendices. The num- 
ber does not include those Bibles where readers simply wrote their names or 
other family information. Thus, I have found seventy-one Bibles where readers 
have written some mark, underlining, or comment pertaining to the content 
of these vernacular Bibles in what I have been able to identify as roughly a 
sixteenth-century hand. Moreover, the numbers in parentheses next to each 
book of the Bible refer to the total number of marks made in each book, not 
the number of Bibles with marks in that book. So, I found 971 total readers' 
marks of some kind in the book of Genesis in the seventy-one Bibles with 
readers' marks. It might seem at first glance that sixteenth-century readers 


35 La Bible, quiest toute la sainte Escriture, à savoir le Vieil & Nouveau Testament (Lyon: Jan de 
Tournes, 1561), two blank and unnumbered folios before the title page. [This copy is in the 
BnF, Réserve A. 2408. ]. 
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were apparently more interested in reading the Old Testament than the New 
Testament, but the Old Testament is a much longer text, nearly three times 
longer than the New Testament. I discovered 2,122 different marks in the Old 
Testament—almost half of these in the book of Genesis—77 different marks 
in the Apocrypha, 750 different marks in the New Testament, and 361 marks 
in the various documents making up the paratexts (front matter) and appen- 
dices. So in all seventy-one Bibles I have examined with readers’ marks, there 
were a total of 3,310 different marks left by contemporary readers. Thus, taking 
the lengths of the different parts of the Bible into consideration, it would seem 
that sixteenth-century readers were equally interested in all the different divi- 
sions of the Bible. 


DATABASE OF FRENCH VERNACULAR BIBLES 
DISTRIBUTION OF READERS’ MARKS: 

Number of Bibles examined through August 2015: 389 
Bibles with readers’ marks: 71 (18.5%) 


OLD TESTAMENT 


GENESIS (971) 

EXODUS (211) 

LEVITICUS (19) 

NUMBERS (12) 

DEUTERONOMY (6) 

JOSHUA (9) 

JUDGES (3) 

RUTH (o) 

1 KINGS/1 SAMUEL (86) 

2 KINGS/2 SAMUEL (107) 

3 KINGS/1 KINGS (16) 

4 KINGS/2 KINGS (11) 

1 PARALIPOMENON/1 CHRONICLES (3) 
2 PARALIPOMENON/2 CHRONICLES (1) 
1 EZRA/EZRA (2) 

2 EZRA/NEHEMIAH (0) 

ESTHER (16) 

JOB (231) 

PSALMS (134) 

PROVERBS (6) 
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ECCLESIASTES (21) 
SONG OF SONGS/SONG OF SOLOMAN (o) 
ISAIAH (132) 
JEREMIAH (18) 
LAMENTATIONS (11) 
EZEKIEL (9) 
DANIEL (41) 

HOSEA (15) 

JOËL (1) 

AMOS (3) 

OBADIAH (2) 
JONAS (5) 
MICAH(0) 

NAHUM (5) 
HABAKUK (o) 
ZEPHANIAH (o) 
HAGGAI (2) 
ZACHARIAH (11) 
MALACHI (12) 


DEUTEROCANONICAL BOOKS (APOCRYPHA) 


1 ESDRAS (6) 

2 ESDRAS (41) 

TOBIT (o) 

JUDITH (3) 

WISDOM OF SOLOMON (3) 
SIRACH/ECCLESIASTICUS (11) 
BARUCH (9) 

1MACCABEES (3) 

2 MACCABEES (1) 


NEW TESTAMENT 


MATTHEW (37) 
MARK (141) 
LUKE (17) 
JOHN (61) 
ACTS (47) 
ROMANS (49) 
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1 CORINTHIANS (23) 
2 CORINTHIANS (31) 
GALATIANS (61) 
EPHESIANS (28) 
PHILIPPIANS (36) 
COLOSSIANS (3) 

1 THESSALONIANS (o) 
2 THESSALONIANS (o) 
1 TIMOTHY (3) 

2 TIMOTHY (2) 

TITUS (o) 

PHILEMON (o) 
HEBREWS (6) 

JAMES (4) 

1 PETER (3) 

2 PETER (2) 

1JOHN (8) 

2 JOHN (o) 

3JOHN (o) 

JUDE (5) 
APOCALYPSE/RELEVATION (33) 


PARATEXTS AND APPENDICES (361) 


The greatest variation comes in which books readers made marks. As already 
indicated, readers made more marks in Genesis (971) than any other book in 
the Bible, and along with the book of Exodus with 211 marks, the first two books 
of the Bible received more than a third of all marks made in all the Bibles I have 
examined. The gospel of Mark with 291 marks was the most widely marked 
book in the New Testament. The only other books with at least 100 marks are 
the books of 2 Kings/2 Samuel, Psalms, and Isaiah. At the other extreme, I 
found no readers' marks at all in thirteen books of the Bible, and only a sparse 
handful—fewer than ten—in twenty-nine others. So what kind of conclusions 
can be drawn from these figures? 

First, I would argue that it seems clear that the Bible as a book was not read 
in a linear fashion. Even if we accept that some of those readers who left marks 
in Genesis and Exodus perhaps began a linear reading of the Bible and then 
stopped reading, it seems clear that most readers focused on specific parts 
of the Bible. And there are few surprises among the most commonly marked 
books of the Bible, as those appear to be the ones that sixteenth-century 
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readers were most familiar with—that is, the most well-known to them from 
hearing these passages read aloud in church or elsewhere. 

Second, I would argue that the distribution of readers' marks suggests that 
most sixteenth-century readers noted passages of particular interest or memo- 
rable events, such as the size of Noah's ark or the circumcision of Abraham, 
rather than passages of theological significance. Indeed, one is struck by how 
much more interest there was in certain books of the Old Testament than in 
those books of the New Testament where salvation by faith alone rather than 
by good works was most obvious. Moreover, even in Acts and Romans, where 
these doctrines were most explicit, most of the readers' marks were not made 
to call attention to these passages about salvation. So while one can say that 
most readers in the sixteenth century read their Bibles as the Word of God, 
it would appear that they did not do so primarily for theological training or 
doctrine. This should not really surprise us, however, as modern scholarship 
has made it very clear that predestination was not the foundation and focal 
point of Calvin's theology, as scholars of the nineteenth century had led us to 
believe.36 

Third, I would argue that the material evidence in these Bibles, with more 
than eighty percent of the entire sample of Bibles containing no readers' marks 
at all, could also suggest that four-fifths of all readers of the Bible were read- 
ing it, if they were reading it at all, in a very passive and non-interactive way. I 
certainly do not conclude that four-fifths of all readers of French Bibles did not 
take reading their Bibles very seriously, but there is no surviving physical evi- 
dence in these Bibles to support the notion that they were more than passive 
readers. Fewer than one in five readers left any material evidence in their Bi- 
bles that they were reading the Bible in a personal and interactive way. Again, 
as the figures above indicate, there were far more people reading individually 
published editions of the Psalms, the New Testament, and Books of Hours than 
reading complete Bibles. Ultimately, it would seem that neither the advent of 
the printing press nor the Protestant doctrine of sola scriptura resulted in sig- 
nificant numbers of French men and women becoming more avid readers of 
the Bible than they already were. Nor does it seem that were they reading new 
parts of the Bible that they had not been reading before. The slow growth in 
literacy, however, which was the result of the printing press, was doubtlessly 
bringing in new readers. But is impossible to tell which of the readers of the 
Bibles I have examined were new readers. Thus, if Calvin and the other leaders 
of the Reformed faith were making a serious effort to transform the Bible from 
an oral text to a written text—and all the evidence suggests that they were—it 


36 Backus and Benedict, eds., Calvin and His Influence, 1509-2009, 12. 
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would appear that progress was slow. The surviving material evidence of my 
database of Bibles suggests that most Catholics and even many Protestants 
were still hearing the Bible read aloud as often as they were reading it as a text. 

Finally, thinking about Bibles as material objects also allows us to see how 
these objects might still have meaning for those whose literacy was weak or 
even non-existent. For their owners, Bibles were special books unlike any other 
book. Simply owning a Bible—never mind looking at it, touching it, holding it, 
writing in it, even reading it—were all expressions of faith and fidelity to their 
religion. For them the Bible as a material object was thus more than God's Holy 
Word—whether that Word was perceived as /a parole or le verbe, and whether 
it was written in French or in Latin. Bibles were much more than that; they 
were talismans, protectors, intercessors, and material proclamations of faith. 
As a material object, then, a vernacular Bible was probably the closest thing to 
a relic or even an idol that any Protestant would ever own, though we can be 
sure that Calvin did not see it this way. 


CHAPTER 10 


Domesticating God: Reformed Homes 
and the Relocation of Sacred Space 


Ezra L. Plank 


In 1575 Frangois Hotman published his biography of Admiral Gaspard de 
Coligny (1519-1572), an important Huguenot nobleman and military com- 
mander in the early French Wars of Religion. Therein, Hotman describes the 
deliberate routine of domestic piety in the Coligny household in the 1560s:! 


As soon as Coligny was out of bed, quite early, having put on his dressing 
gown and kneeling down, along with all the others who were present, 
he prayed in the usual form of the Churches of France .... At the midday 
meal ... his domestic servants, except those who were prevented by the 
necessary meal preparations, gathered in the room where the table was 
set. His wife stood by his side, and if there had been no sermon, they 
sang a psalm and then said the usual blessing .... When the meal was 
finished, Coligny rose and stood with his wife and the others who were 
present, and he gave thanks to God—or this was given by his minister. 
The same routine was practiced at supper, and seeing that all those in his 
household were unaccustomed to evening prayer before going to bed ... 
he ordered everyone come at the end of supper, and after the singing of 
the psalm, a prayer was said.? 


Raymond Mentzer served as my doctoral advisor at The University of Iowa (2006-2013). He 

was a model advisor: generous with his time, quick to share resources, and collegial rather 

than territorial in his approach toward scholarship. I am grateful for him, his research, and 
his investment in my career. I would also like to thank the readers of this essay, especially 

Karen Spierling and Ward Holder, for their thoughtful reading and provocative comments. 

1 Carbonnier-Burkard, “La pratique réformée, 308. Protestant mealtime spirituality can be 
found as early as Luther's Small Catechism (1529), in which he urged parents to pray with 
their families before and after the morning and evening meals (Martin Luther, "Small Cat- 
echism," 353-354). These mealtime prayers were likely adapted from the Roman Breviary. 

2 DeColigny and Hotman, La vie de Messire Gaspar de Colligny, 132-134 (as cited in Carbonnier- 

Burkard, “La pratique réformée,” 308). 
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Hotman's account provides a moving—albeit perhaps idealized— description 
of Admiral Coligny as a godly paterfamilias, actively engaged in the spiritual 
nurturing of his entire household. The domestic quotidian routine is delib- 
erate, marked by a synchronized gathering for shared meals, times of prayer, 
sermon, or the singing of Psalms, and the blessing of the household. This de- 
scription portrays a home molded around its religious identity, made sacred by 
its devotion. The rituals of the Coligny home clearly paralleled those of the Re- 
formed temples and allowed the Coligny family's religious dedication to serve 
as a model for Huguenots and other Reformed Christians. 

While Hotman's sacralization of domestic space seems evident here, early 
modern notions of sacred space continue to be a highly debated topic. Despite 
earlier discussions of iconoclasm and the desacralization of churches by Prot- 
estants, it has only been in the last dozen years that a significant amount of 
valuable research on understandings of sacred space, its contestation, and its 
multivalent nature has emerged.? However, despite this recent revival, there 
has been little consideration or analysis of how the home functioned as sacred 
space in early modern Europe. This chapter begins to address this lacuna by 
examining Reformed conceptions of the home from the perspectives of John 
Calvin and the Genevan church, as well as those of churches in France. Draw- 
ing on analytical tools from the field of anthropology as well as history, I argue 
that the elevated estimation of the home seen in the writings of Calvin and the 
practices of Genevan and French consistories is best comprehended as a part 
of a complex, ambiguous, and negotiated process. Furthermore, this sacraliza- 
tion of domestic space can be more deeply understood if examined as a phe- 
nomenon that reaches beyond the context of early modern Europe to more 
universal and essentially human themes. 


The Function of Sacred Space and the Role of the Reformed Home 


While early modern historians are still developing our understanding of 
and approach to sacred space, this topic has well-established discussions in 
other disciplines, some of which provide crucial theoretical tools for histori- 
ans. Mircea Eliade, Jonathan Z. Smith, Thomas Tweed, and Mary Douglas all 


3 In particular, the two volumes on sacred space that Andrew Spicer edited with Will Coster 
and Sarah Hamilton in 2005 have deepened our understanding of the diversity and complex- 
ity of this topic. Coster and Spicer, eds., Sacred Space; Spicer and Hamilton, eds., Defining the 
Holy. 
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explore this topic from a transcultural perspective to illuminate the creation, 
meaning, and function of sacred space. 

Central to my discussion is a world perceived to be divided between spaces 
which are either "sacred" or “profane.” For Mircea Eliade, profane space is undif- 
ferentiated and homogenous, providing no structure for life: in this space “no 
point of reference is possible and hence no orientation can be established."^ In 
contrast, sacred spaces are those in which manifestations of the divine disrupt 
this homogenous existence.5 As "the fixed point, the central axis for all future 
orientation,” sacred space functions as an axis mundi, creating space that is 
distinct and moral, bringing order to the world, making life intelligible, and 
compelling religious people to conform to this order.” 

There were many sacred spaces in medieval Europe that might have been 
understood as such “breaks” in the homogeneous space through divine disrup- 
tion (miraculous activity), but certainly the cathedral was the most potent. It 
was situated at the heart of the medieval city, town, and village, and was set 
apart through consecration, the possession of relics, and its function as the site 
of the miracle of the mass.8 With the advent of the Protestant Reformation, 
however, reformers such as Luther and Calvin stripped the priest of his role of 
mediator with the divine and the cathedral of its function as the axis mundi. 
And yet, as we will see, while Calvin and other reformers might have argued 
that there was no one space more sacred than another, in reality they were re- 
locating Eliade's axis mundi to the domestic sphere, places in which the divine 
could orient the world and bring moral order. 

While Eliade's construct is very useful, itis also crucial to consider the multi- 
ple factors and agents involved in creating sacred space. Jonathan Z. Smith has 
examined the ways that space defined as sacred in turn defines the ordinary 
objects and actions within it as sacred.? Spaces, he argues, are not inherently 


Eliade, Sacred and the Profane, 21. 
Eliade, Sacred and the Profane, 26ff. 
Eliade, Sacred and the Profane, 10-11. 
Eliade, Sacred and the Profane, 10-11, 93. 
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Natalie Zemon Davis’s work has dealt extensively with the ordering/disordering of commu- 
nity, and her research has masterfully demonstrated the fruitful results of a cross-disciplinary 
approach to history, a historical approach blended with anthropology and ethnography. For 
example, see Davis, Society and Culture. 

9 In “The Wobbling Pivot,” Smith replaces Eliade's chaos/order dichotomy with utopian/loca- 
tive dichotomy. He argues that utopian space is “no place,” while locative space is fixed and 
bounded. More significant for this chapter, utopian space lies outside of the social order, but 
locative space reinforces conformity to the prevailing social order. Smith, “Wobbling Pivot, 
147ff. See also Smith, Imagining Religion, 54. 
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sacred or profane; they become sacred as they are given attention and treat- 
ed as special? Considered in this light, Reformed churches were transform- 
ing their ordinary homes (peripheral-utopic spaces of non-place) into sacred 
places (significant central-locative spaces) through their very efforts of defin- 
ing, valuing, and guarding these domestic spaces. 

But we cannot fully understand this dynamic without asking whether it was 
only church leaders who shaped Reformed thinking about domestic space. 
Here, we turn to Thomas Tweed's essay, "Space," which argues that understand- 
ings of space exist on a continuum for religious adherents, allowing spaces to 
be perceived as more or less sacred." For Tweed, spaces are sacred because 
they are sensually-encountered, a site of divine-human interaction, a part of a 
process which connects the religious to other meaningful aspects of life, and 
where “power is negotiated as meaning is made"? Crucially, this approach rec- 
ognizes that while sacred spaces can be prescribed by ecclesiastical powers, in 
reality, understandings of sacrality are often negotiated by religious communi- 
ties. As we will see, such negotiation was constant in Reformed communities 
and often came in the form of resistance to Reformed pastors' new ideas about 
domestic sacred space. 

Finally, Reformed discussions of material sacrality inevitably raised con- 
cerns about pollution and purity. Mary Douglas's classic work, Purity and 
Danger, while dated, provides one of the best starting points for the consider- 
ation of what these broad societal categories can reveal about religious ritual 
and space. Douglas argues that, across time and place, dirt represents disorder 
and is dangerous, while purity reinforces community boundaries (the social 
order). Rituals serve as a window, therefore, to understanding how challenges 
to the social order (ambiguous and anomalous events) are interpreted, ad- 
dressed, and used to promote social conformity. Within this paradigm, Douglas 
asserts that "sacred things and places are to be protected from defilement. Holi- 
ness and impurity are at opposite poles"? As we will see, both Calvin's writings 
and the Genevan and French consistory records demonstrate great concern for 
purity in discussions regarding the home. The home was symbolic of the future 


10 Smith asserts that the categories of sacred and profane are not "substantive categories" 
but “situational or relational" —spaces become one or the other as people treat them as 
such. The "lens" of this belief, then, shaped the perception of domestic relationships, ritu- 
als, and objects for the Reformed Church, imparting religious significance to them. 

11 Tweed defines sacred space as having five basic qualities: it is “differentiated, kinetic, in- 
terrelated, generated, and generative.’ Tweed, “Space,” 117. 

12 Tweed, “Space,” 121. 

13 Douglas, Purity and Danger, 9. 
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of the church and society, and its moral purity was vital: Reformed orthodoxy, 
social norms, and strong families could all be undermined if homes were sul- 
lied by moral contamination, confessional pollution, disordered relationships, 
lack of oversight, or abandonment. 

These four theorists provide analytical lenses through which the historical 
sources can be fruitfully interrogated. Rather than simply accepting ecclesias- 
tical labels of space as sacred or profane, we will see how these approaches pro- 
vide creative avenues for historians to consider the multifaceted motivations 
behind the Reformed impulse to sacralize the homes of the faithful. 


Calvin and the Rejection of Sacred Space 


Max Weber famously laid the blame for the “disenchantment of the world" 
squarely at Calvin's feet.^ And while his claim was greatly exaggerated, Calvin 
did reformulate the relation of the sacred and profane, and this theological 
shift altered the way space was perceived in Reformed circles. In his 1536 In- 
stitutes, Calvin asserted that places of worship did not by "any secret sanctity 
of their own make prayers more holy, or cause them to be heard by God,”! 
and later, in his 1554 commentary on Genesis, he claimed that “inward invoca- 
tion of God neither requires an altar; nor has any special choice of place; and 
it is certain that the saints, wherever they lived, worshipped."6 The faithful 
could worship God anywhere if they possessed proper internal motivations 
(“worship of the heart") and external purposes (“public confession").!? Calvin’s 
rejection of places of special sanctity hinged on his understanding of God's na- 
ture: God was spiritual, and since no building could enclose God, no location 
could possess an inherent sanctity.!8 Calvin excoriated both Jews and Catho- 
lics, insisting that they misunderstood God's nature and confined his presence 


14 See Weber, The Protestant Ethic. 

15 Calvin continued, insisting: “But those who suppose that God's ear has been brought 
closer to them in a temple, or consider their prayer more consecrated by the holiness of 
the place, are acting in this way according to the stupidity of the Jews and Gentiles. In 
physically worshipping God, they go against what has been commanded, that, without 
any consideration of place, we worship God in spirit and in truth." Calvin, Institutes, 3.9. 
See also: Calvin, Institutes, 3.20.30; Spicer, "What Kinde of House a Kirk Is,” 86-87; Spicer, 
“Qui est de Dieu,” 184-185. 

16 Calvin, CommGen, Gen. 26:25, 2:71. 

17 See also: Calvin, CommGen, Gen 33:20, 2:213-214; Calvin, CommActs, 1, Acts 7:49, 303; Cal- 
vin, CommGen, Gen. 12:7, 1:354 and Gen. 26:25, 2:71; Calvin, CommJohn, 1, John 12:20, 26-27. 

18 Calvin, CommHarmony, 2, Exod. 20:4, 107. 
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to a building or object. Indeed, the Ark of the Covenant, the tabernacle, and 
the temple in Jerusalem were not any holier than any other places; they were 
merely God's accommodation to an “ignorant people”! Calvin thus rejected 
the sacrality of church buildings, effectively untethering Christian worship 
from specific localities. 

Although the Reformation movement ushered in many critiques and at- 
tacks against the notion that God was more powerfully present in specific 
materials and spaces, it did not imply that all spaces were profane or even 
neutral. On the contrary, the reformers considered many medieval worship 
spaces spiritually potent, albeit polluted. Monasteries were closed and church- 
es were physically attacked.?? Reformed Christians perceived these places as 
sources of contamination that needed to be ritually purged, so they cleansed 
worship spaces by whitewashing walls, resurfacing facades, and removing 
crosses from steeples. As Christian Grosse has argued, Reformed theologians 
equated simplicity with purity, and they believed that the only decoration 
needed in Reformed temples was preaching and the sacraments.?! Indeed, Re- 
formed churches in France illustrated the non-sacred nature of their temples 
by employing them for profane purposes like municipal business meetings, 
and seventeenth-century churches in Hungary had mice-infested wheat stored 
inside, cured pork hanging from ceiling rafters, and meat lying on church 
benches.?? 

While such Reformed treatment of church buildings might seem to bolster 
Weber's influential disenchantment thesis, Weber's argument has come under 
increasing fire in recent decades. Rather than resulting in a “disenchantment of 
the world," Robert Scribner claimed that the Reformation produced “a world of 
highly charged sacrality.’23 For Protestants, just as for their Catholic neighbors, 


19 Calvin, CommHarmony, 2, Exod. 25:8, 150. 

20 Eire, War Against the Idols; Duffy, Stripping of the Altars; Wandel, Voracious Idols. 

21 Grosse, “Places of Sanctification,” 73. 

22 Mentzer, “Reformed Churches of France,” 209-210. As a counter-point, however, Mentzer 
notes that in some places Reformed Christians considered Catholic worship spaces as 
"irreparably polluted and defiled" and "deeply offensive to Huguenot sensibilities" and, 
therefore, they looked for other meeting places (205). Murdock, Calvinism on the Frontier, 
216. 

23 Scribner, “Reformation, Popular Magic, and the ‘Disenchantment of the World,” 484. He 
argued, "The consequence was in no sense, however, a desacralization of the world; quite 
the contrary. ... The world of Luther and the Reformation was a world of highly charged sa- 
crality, in which all secular events, social, political, and economic, could have cosmic sig- 
nificance. The same was true of the second generation of reform, associated with Calvin 
and the followers of the ‘reformed religion, whose characteristic belief above all else was 
that Lutherans and Lutheranism had made too many compromises with the Antichrist 
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the “boundaries between sacred and secular remained highly porous." Scrib- 
ner drastically limited the extent to which confessionalization could be effec- 
tively imposed from above to alter the worldview of laypeople. The culture that 
all early modern Christians inhabited—whether Protestant or Catholic—was 
a part of their shared inherited worldview: it shaped them in unconscious ways 
and they unconsciously promulgated it in their own contexts. As we will see, 
sacred space and profane space remained important spatial categories for Re- 
formed Christians. 

Thus, not only was any *disenchantment" far from absolute, but views of 
sacred space certainly varied from one individual to another. Richard Williams 
makes this clear when he employs the concept of “hierarchies of sanctity" to 
describe how early modern English Catholics differentiated among spaces 
of varied intensities of holiness.*5 This useful phrase reminds historians that 
early modern Christians' beliefs regarding sacrality were not monolithic: they 
lay on a spectrum, even within a single community, and were constantly be- 
ing negotiated, “created and re-created.76 A framework of “hierarchies of 
sanctity" recognizes that the discussion of sacrality is more often about dif- 
ferences of degree than of kind, and that often, conflicts between Reformed 
consistories and congregants revealed differences in the ordering of these 
hierarchies. 

These recent decades of challenges to Weber's disenchantment thesis now 
demand a reappraisal of Reformed notions of sacred space in all of their com- 
plexities and contradictions.” Theologically speaking, while Calvin's views 
damaged any strict assignment of sacrality to a particular space, they did not 
make all space secular or profane. Instead, his rejection of the principle that 
God's presence made particular spaces sacred was premised on his belief that 
God was equally present in all places. For those with a pure heart, pilgrim- 
age sites, reliquaries, monasteries, and Reformed temples possessed a holiness 
equal to any other location. Calvin's theology effectively expanded the domain 


by accepting that some matters were indifferent in the great cosmic struggle. Far from 
further desacralizing the world, Calvin and the reformed religion intensified to an even 
higher degree the cosmic struggle between the divine and the diabolical" (482—483). 

24 Scribner, “Reformation, Popular Magic, and the ‘Disenchantment of the World,” 487, 491. 

25 Williams, "Forbidden Sacred Spaces," 95-96. 

26 For instance, Hamilton and Spicer, "Defining the Holy,” 19. 

27 Coster and Spicer challenge historians to “consider how it survived and its nature in what 
was inevitably a much more complex and contradictory picture of religious experience 
than the one that historians have traditionally drawn," Coster and Spicer, “Introduction,” 
in Sacred Space, 7. 
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of the sacred: he declared in his Commentaries on the Epistles to Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon that "there is no profane place, nor any from which both men 
and women may not draw near to God, provided they are not excluded by their 
vices.”28 

This universalization of sacrality occurred, in part, because Calvin trans- 
ferred sacred space from a geographic location to a demographic group: the 
Christian faithful were the “Church,” the “temple”?° In his 1552 commentary 
on the book of Acts, he explained: "The metaphor of a building is very conve- 
nient, because the Church is the temple and house of God, and every one of 
the faithful is also a temple ....'9? Gathered Christians were the Church regard- 
less of their geographic location—whether it was in a Reformed temple, open 
countryside, or prison cell—in fulfillment of Jesus's words: “For where two or 
three gather in my name, there am I with them" (Matthew 18:20).?! There was 
no place God recognized as a temple, Calvin clarified, except “where his Word 
[was] heard and scrupulously observed.”32 

This theological framework reinterpreted space, and while it dismissed 
traditional sacral locations such as church buildings, it opened the possibility 
of other spaces being considered holy. If the essential criteria of sacred space 
for Calvin were that multiple believers gathered “in the name of Jesus,” the 
Bible was read, and God's Word was obeyed, the home could be a potent place 
for spiritual power. If the church was dismissed as the axis mundi, the home 
was the principal approved place Reformed Christians could gather. However, 
while the activities of the church building were organized and guided by the 
Reformed pastor, the home would require the cooperation of the partially- 
confessionalized mothers and fathers to ensure the domestic space was made 
sacred. 


28 Calvin, CommTimTitusPhil, 1 Tim. 2:9, 65. See also Calvin, Commjosh, Josh. 5:15, 54. 

29 See Calvin, CommActs 2, Acts 15:19, 72-73; Calvin, SermFifthBooke, Deut. 1231-5, 492; 
Calvin, CommCath, I Pet. 2:5, 64-65. 

30 Calvin, CommActs, 1, Acts 9:31, 394. See also Calvin, CommTimTitusPhil, 1 Tim. 3:15, 89; 
Calvin, Institutes, 3.20.30. 

31 Murdock, “Pure and White,” 232-235. Dedication services for these purified spaces de- 
parted from Catholic practice by emphasizing that the church was not made sacred by 
rituals, but it was sanctified when the believers gathered (241—244). Similar "cleansings" 
happened in Scottish churches (Spicer, “What Kinde of House,” 87). For additional re- 
search on iconoclasm, see Christin, Révolution symbolique; Van Asselt, Van Geest, and 
Müller, eds., Iconoclasm and Iconoclash. 

32 Calvin, Institutes 1536, 6.20. See also Calvin, Men, Women and Order, 42, 44. 
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The Divine Importance of the Reformed Home 


Even while Calvin dismissed the unique holiness of church meeting spaces, 
he strongly advocated for an elevated estimation of the homes of the faithful. 
He possessed a clear vision for what comprised a "godly home" for Reformed 
families, and he spent his life trying to realize this vision by inculcating a new 
understanding of the domestic sphere as sacred space. Godly homes, Calvin 
asserted, should be marked by four essential characteristics: First, they should 
be properly ordered.3? Just as God's nature was one of order, humanity would 
become orderly as it became more godly. This was true of no place more than 
the Reformed household, in which father, mother, children, and servants un- 
derstood, accepted, and fulfilled their divinely ordained, hierarchical roles. 
Second, these homes should be places of religious instruction.?^ The very first 
question posed by the minister in Calvin's 1545 catechism was, "What is the 
chief end of human life?" to which the child was to respond, "That men should 
know God by whom they were created.”35 Loving, honoring, and obeying God 
were all contingent on knowing God, and this knowledge was first imparted 
by godly parents through intentional domestic instruction. Third, a Christian 
home should be kept pure. Calvin called on fathers and mothers to supervise 
their homes diligently, ensuring that sexual depravity, immoral guests, heretical 
teaching, and impious activities (gambling, dancing, swearing, and excessive 
drinking) might not gain entrance. Finally, there should be a deliberate routine 
of piety. The Christian life, Calvin insisted, should be lived out in the domestic 
sphere, and he pressed the faithful to pray, sing Psalms, read the Bible, and 
discuss sermons together as a family. Such religious homes were not just laud- 
able; they reflected the original spiritual intention of God. Calvin insisted that 
“every individual Family ought to be a Little Church of Christ,”36 and he praised 
homes and families in both the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament which 
lived out this spiritual ideal.?7 When fathers rightly exercised their God-given 
role, he called them “pastors,” a title of spiritual leadership.?8 Coligny's home 
and domestic routine would surely have garnered Calvin's unqualified praise! 


33 For example, Deut. 516, 139. See also CommCorinth, I Cor. 11:12, 305. 

34 See Calvin, CommGen, Gen. 1839, 1:481; Calvin, SermFifthBooke, Deut. 6:20—25, 297; Calvin, 
SermTenComm, Deut. 536, 143. 

35 Calvin, “Catechism,” in Reid, Theological Treatises, 91. 

36 Quick, Synodicon, 1:79. 

37 For example, Calvin, CommPhil, Col. 4:15, 230. 

38 For example, Calvin, CommTimTitusPhil, Phil. 3, 349. 
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At first glance, Calvin's spiritualizing of Reformed homes is difficult to un- 
derstand in light of his seemingly explicit rejection of sacred space. However, 
his normative stance toward material sacrality is complicated by ambiguities 
and contradictions in his thought.?? For example, in response to God's com- 
mand to Joshua to “remove the sandals from your feet, for the place where 
you stand is holy" (Joshua 5:15), Calvin asserted that “one place cannot have a 
greater sanctity than another" (affirming the equivalent holiness of all places), 
but finished with, “except God deigns specially to make it so" (acknowledging 
that some places could have extraordinary holiness).4° While Calvin did not 
make clear what these places of "greater sanctity" were, he acknowledged they 
could exist. In fact, considered through the lens of Jonathan Z. Smith, labeling 
a place as "sacred" is unnecessary if it is treated as such. If we observe Calvin's 
deep anxiety over the godly home's form and function, it is clear that for Calvin 
domestic spaces were sacred. This may not have been an inherent holiness, but 
it was certainly a bestowed holiness as this space was defined, guarded, and 
given special attention. 

In Calvin's Harmony of the Law, there are several passages in which he dem- 
onstrates a particular interest in the potential of domestic space to possess 
sacred power, whether beneficent or maleficent. First, Calvin used the bibli- 
cal story requiring the quarantine of "every leper, and every one that hath an 
issue, and whosoever is defiled by the dead" as an opportunity to emphasize 
the need for domestic purity.# “It is just as if [God] had said,” Calvin stressed, 
"that all the habitations of His elect people were parts of His sanctuary, which 
it was a shame to defile with any pollution. For we know what license men give 
themselves in corrupting the service of God, by mixing, as the proverb says, 
sacred things with profane"? Here Calvin explicitly employs the categories 
of sacred and profane, revealing his own lens for understanding the world.^? 
More importantly, he identifies the Christian home as holy space, part of God's 
sanctuary that needed to be guarded against pollution. 

Shortly afterward, Calvin expounded on this theme, arguing that the condi- 
tion of the physical domicile reflected on the lives of its inhabitants. The mold 
in biblical Jewish houses—which required that they be torn down (Leviticus 
14:34)—was a way in which God communicated to humanity: "It was just as if 


39 For example, Calvin, SermFifthBooke, Deut. 1919-20:4, 719. 

40 Calvin, Commjosh, Josh. 515, 54. 

41 Calvin, CommHarmony, 2, Lev. 14:34, 27. See also Calvin, CommHarmony, Lev. 1113, 66-67; 
Num 5:2, 12. 

42 Calvin, CommHarmony, 2, Num. 5:2, 12. 

43 Calvin, Commjohn, 1, John 2:16, 93. 
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[God] drove away from approaching His sanctuary those who came from an 
unclean house. The sense, then, was that they should each of them diligently 
endeavor to keep their houses pure, and chaste, and free from every stain.”## 
Here again one sees that Calvin viewed the domestic structure and space as 
possessing a special significance beyond that of the simple function of lodging 
individuals. From his perspective, the physical state of a home revealed the 
moral condition of the household members. 

Calvin's words in these two sections parallel Douglas's argument remark- 
ably: physical pollution is dangerous in places considered to be sacred. Because 
the home was holy for Calvin, disease and mold were more than physical prob- 
lems; they symbolized social and moral disorder in the lives of the inhabit- 
ants. It was essential that the home be guarded and that physical and moral 
pollution be ritually expunged. While guarding the home protected the sacred 
space, as Douglas observes, it also served to reinforce religious and social con- 
formity because it called the faithful to adhere to the Reformed vision of do- 
mestic life. Furthermore, this corresponds to Eliade's and Tweed's assertions 
that sacred spaces are places of divine-human interaction. The home was an 
axis mundi—providing orientation to life, bringing order to the world, and call- 
ing people to conform to the moral order—and therefore requiring constant 
vigilance. Indeed, Calvin never spoke of another space with as much concern 
and passion as he did the home. All other spaces—especially church build- 
ings—could provide equal access to God, but the home tied heaven to earth. 

In a third revealing section, Calvin asserted that there were times in which 
spaces could become intrinsically and permanently unholy. While explicating 
the story in which Moses ordered those convicted of encouraging idolatry to 
be executed and burned, along with their entire town and livestock (Deuter- 
onomy 13), Calvin insisted: 


Rather let us learn from the severity of this Law, how detestable is the 
crime of setting up false and spurious modes of worship, since it con- 
taminates not only the infants, whose age prevents them from being 
conscious of it, but even the cattle and flocks, and the very houses and 
walls .... If any city was taken in war all that God here commands to be 
burnt was to be counted as spoil, for the Jews would pollute themselves 
by its very touch.^5 


44 Calvin, CommHarmony, 2, Lev. 14:34, 27-28. 
45 See also Calvin, CommHarmony, Deut. 27:1, 286. 
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Here religious pollution possessed a material, tangible quality: animals and 
building structures could contaminate the faithful through touch. Domestic 
spaces clearly were loci of power for Calvin, possessing the ability to be holy 
or polluted. This theological perspective is consistent with those who insisted 
that Catholic worship spaces needed to be purged of idols, whitewashed, 
and purified before they could be used because they were inherently tainted. 
Whereas temples were domains of the ecclesiastical leaders, it was far more 
challenging to ensure the purity of homes in light of the fact that they were 
private spaces and their purity relied upon the efforts of lay people. 

While this understanding of Calvin's beliefs regarding the sanctity of place 
may appear at variance with previous scholarship, Christian Grosse has dem- 
onstrated that some of Calvin's contemporaries advocated for slightly altered 
definitions of sacred space. Agostino Mainardo (c. 1487-1563) and a theologian 
in Zurich, Rudolf Wirth (1547-1626), argued for a more functional understand- 
ing of sacrality: an object or space could be sacred when it was designated 
for some special purpose. It did not suddenly possess an inherent holiness 
because of its dedication to God, but by the sheer nature of its specific use 
was "set aside" and made holy. The Helvetic Confession—which Grosse notes 
was accepted by a majority of Swiss Reformed churches (including Geneva)— 
codified this theological understanding of sacred space just two years after 
Calvin's death (1566).46 

Ultimately Grosse rejects these influences within Reformed discourse at the 
time, arguing, "There is no doubt that this constitutes a step away from the 
positions held by Calvin"? But in doing so Grosse misses evidence that Cal- 
vin was ambivalent in his own theology. Scholars must be cautious, therefore, 
about accepting Calvin's absolute statements regarding sacred space as his 
final and comprehensive understanding on this matter. He possessed a com- 
plicated and, at times, conflicted understanding of sacred space, and many of 
his strong denunciations were aimed to sever Christians' obsession with tradi- 
tional sacred places rather than to provide an exhaustive treatise on material 
and spatial sacrality. 

As seen above, at times Calvin advocated for both an inherent sacrality and 
a functional sacrality in his writings. In reality, the perspectives of Mainardo 
and Wirth are quite similar to Calvin's appreciation of the functional sacral- 
ity of the home. Calvin often used the language of “consecrating” or “sanctify- 
ing" things to suggest setting them apart or dedicating them to God and not 


46 Grosse, "Places of Sanctification,” 65. 
47 Grosse, “Places of Sanctification,” 65. 
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necessarily imbuing them with supernatural power.^? Significantly, he used 
terms like “temple,” “church,” or “sanctuary” when discussing the godly home 
and its associated characteristics.# For example, Calvin wrote to the perse- 
cuted Huguenots in Poitiers, instructing them that they should meet in their 
homes: “Especially let every one make it his business to lend his dwelling as 
a temple in which to invoke the name of God, and esteem it a singular bless- 
ing, that your houses should be dedicated to such a service."9? Or, in his com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy 27—which spoke of God wanting to have God's 
commandments written on the Israelites' door-posts and borders of their 
garments— Calvin explained, "When the precepts were written on the doors, 
every one was admonished that his house was sacred to God, and the same was 
the case with the whole land, so that whosoever entered it might know that it 
was, as it were, the sanctuary of heavenly doctrine, and thus their zeal might be 
stirred up to the pure worship of God.”>! Here Calvin clearly conceived of the 
godly home as sacred space, set aside by God and for God. 

Despite the differences in perspective among the modern theorists, all can 
be applied to develop a deeper understanding of Calvin's spiritual idealiza- 
tion of Reformed homes. As we have seen, Calvin's writings indicate ways in 
which he considered sacred places to be those which served as points of con- 
nection between heaven and earth, and divine disruptions which oriented 
human life, as proposed by Eliade and Tweed. In practical terms, Calvin also 
demonstrated that spaces were given sacred status as they were perceived and 
treated as such, resonating with Smith's discussions, and that places perceived 
as holy must be kept clean from pollution, reflecting Douglas's later argument. 
Butone point has been left unaddressed. Tweed argued that understandings of 
space exist on a continuum, and therefore the decision about whether a space 
is more or less sacred emerges through negotiations between ecclesiastical au- 
thorities and religious communities. This compels historians to inquire: Did 
reformed ministers and laypeople embrace Calvin's vision of the godly home? 


48 Calvin, SermFifthBooke, Deut. 1919-20:4, 719. 

49 Referencing the home of Mary in Acts 12, Calvin commented that, “It appeareth that she 
was a matron of rare godliness, whose house was, as it were, a certain temple of God, 
where the brethren did use to meet together" (Calvin, CommActs, 1, Acts 12:12, 486). In 
fact, so close was the association between church and home that Calvin often used each 
to clarify the other. Raymond Blacketer explains that for Calvin "the church is like the 
home, and the Minister of the Word is like the parent; the people in the congregation 
ought to revere the minister's exhortations no less than the rebukes of a father or mother" 
(Blacketer, School of God, 257). 

50 Calvin, Selected Works, 9 September 1555, 224. 

51 Calvin, CommHarmony 1, Deut. 27:1, 286. 
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And to what extent was it put into place in Geneva and abroad? The disciplin- 
ary records of Reformed churches provide answers to these questions, and it is 
to them that we turn next. 


Beyond Theology: Genevan and Huguenot Consistory Registers 


While the above prescriptive sources are interesting for their ability to re- 
veal Calvin's ideals, records left by church consistories and synods provide a 
glimpse of practice. Calvin mandated a consistory as an essential component 
of the church, and these committees quickly became a standard element of 
Reformed churches across Europe. Raymond A. Mentzer was a pioneer in the 
use of these consistory records, demonstrating their ability to provide histo- 
rians with rich sources of information related to the implementation of the 
Reformation among Reformed Christians.5?? The consistory was composed of 
pastors, lay elders, and sometimes deacons, and served as the governing body 
for each local Reformed congregation. Robert Kingdon describes the Gene- 
van consistory “as a hearings court, as a compulsory counseling service, and 
as an educational institution.”>? Perhaps the most interesting aspect of these 
consistory meetings was the administration of discipline wherein members of 
the church would be summoned by the consistory to account for their words 
and deeds. The consistory would question them to ascertain whether specific 
infractions had been committed, and to provide counsel, reproof, and disci- 
plinary measures. If the consistory was successful, the concern would be ad- 
dressed, the sin ceremonially expunged from the godly community, and the 
individual(s) restored to the community. Although these registers are by no 
means complete, the extant minutes of these consistory meetings provide a 
glimpse into the life of Reformed Christians throughout the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. 

These registers represent tens of thousands of sessions in which Calvin, the 
Genevan church, and the leadership of French Reformed congregations coun- 
seled, rebuked, and disciplined the faithful into living every aspect of their 
lives according to biblical mandates. And while the records cover a broad ar- 
ray of topics, among the most common were domestic matters. Consistories 


52 For example, see Mentzer, "Disciplina nervus ecclesiae"; Mentzer, ed., Sin and the Calvin- 
ists; Mentzer, "Morals and Moral Regulation." 

53 Kingdon, Adultery and Divorce, 4. For a full description of this body, see Kingdon, “Geneva 
Consistory"; Kingdon, "Calvin and the Establishment of Consistory Discipline"; Naphy, 
"The Renovation of the Ministry." 
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strived to make Reformed homes the sacred context for Christians to live out 
their divine calling in relationships and practices, but the space and the lives of 
the inhabitants were inextricably intertwined: every case of abuse, insubordi- 
nation, stealing, lying, adultery, dancing, or idolatry threatened the purity and 
purpose of these domestic temples. Thus this effort to conform domestic life to 
biblical mandates documents the sacralization of the Reformed home,>* and 
this process can be witnessed by observing consistories' handling of domestic 
relationships, routines, and space. 

Woven together, the consistory meetings display the glacial process of teach- 
ing the Reformed believers how to be godly husbands/fathers, wives/mothers, 
and children. Genevan and French fathers were repeatedly commanded to 
have authority over their families and lead their households. Wives were in- 
structed to submit to their husbands and to provide care and guidance for 
their children. Children were reminded to submit respectfully and sincerely to 
their parents. Parents who were unrestrained in their discipline and used ex- 
cessive force with household members were warned to be temperate. Fathers, 
in particular, did not like the churches' interference in their domestic lives. 
For example, a Genevan husband, Pierre Rosset, claimed after his wife insulted 
him that he had the right to "beat her in front of everyone'55 if he wanted. 
Another Genevan defended his severe disciplining of his son, claiming "there 
was not one who could keep him from punishing and beating his child, not 
even the Messieurs themselves.'56 These are clear examples of resistance, as 
Tweed argues, in which religious communities contested ecclesiastical leader- 
ship's definition of the sacrality of a space (and the corresponding behaviors). 
Sacred space is only agreed upon through negotiation and cannot be achieved 
through coercion. 

In addition to hierarchical relationships, the records of Reformed consisto- 
ries in Geneva and France demonstrate that these churches were determined to 
shape the domestic routine.5” Fathers were made responsible for ensuring that 
their children went to catechism and that their families were instructed in the 
Christian faith, attended sermons, and could recite the Lord's Prayer and Apos- 
tles' Creed. Although mothers had traditionally played a strong pedagogical 


54 For a thorough treatment of Reformed efforts to create godly homes in France and Ge- 
neva, see Plank, "Creating Perfect Families." 

55 Registres du Consistoire, 1, f. 156v, 17 January 1544. 

56 Spierling, Infant Baptism, no. 

57 Although this article concentrates on Geneva and France, the same efforts can be wit- 
nessed in the records of Reformed churches in Scotland and the Netherlands in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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role in the passing on of the faith to the children, there are very few instances 
of mothers being questioned about whether they were teaching their children, 
indicating that for the Reformed this was primarily a responsibility of the male 
head of household.5? The consistory especially chided fathers for being absent 
from the home, spending time at taverns, gambling and playing dice, fighting, 
drinking, and socializing at friends' houses; it emphasized the need for the fa- 
ther to be present, watching over family members and nurturing them spiritu- 
ally. These absences and illicit activities were often connected to fornication 
and the wasting of household resources, other activities the consistory sought 
to eliminate. Not surprisingly, here, too, pastors and elders received resistance 
to their programme to renovate the domestic routine and social lives of con- 
gregants that had been shaped over the generations. One Huguenot from Die 
who was confronted over his long-term fornication insisted that he be left 
alone, threatening the consistory summoner with broken bones if he dared to 
call him before the consistory.5? 

Finally, Reformed churches in Geneva and France aimed to protect the do- 
mestic sphere against moral impurity and religious pollution. In line with Doug- 
las's and Smith's assertions, consistories revealed their perception of homes as 
sacred spaces by the manner in which they closely guarded them and tried to 
keep them free of moral contamination. They called in husbands and wives 
for all manner of moral infractions, the most frequent of which were fornica- 
tion, gossiping, dancing, drinking, swearing, and gambling. While the domestic 
sphere was challenging to surveil due to its private character, consistories were 
relentless in their attempts to extend the reform into this space. They called 
congregants back time after time until issues were resolved. Fathers and moth- 
ers were warned, chastised, and even excommunicated. Neighbors were called 
to testify against neighbors, family members against one another, and servants 
against masters. The church in Die chastised its members for these pastimes, 
but then took matters into its own hands to ensure conformity: it mandated 
that during the sermon on Sundays the taverns, boutiques, and bouchons be 


58 Karen Spierling argues that, "According to both church and city, fathers were responsible 
for the discipline and the religious education of their children. Mothers shared that bur- 
den, but since they were ultimately expected to submit to their husbands, mothers were 
seldom independently called to account unless they were widows." (Spierling, “Father, 
Son, and Pious Christian,’ 116. See also Ibid., 100; Spierling, Infant Baptism, 913102, 193- 
205). Jeffrey Watt suggests that the Geneva consistory was concerned that women might 
be more prone to transmit medieval "superstitions" to their children (Watt, “Calvinism, 
Childhood, and Education," 448. See also Watt, “Women and the Consistory," 431). 

59  Mailhet, ed., Églises réformées, 4:271; 5:19, 23, 24, 27-29. 
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closed.®° Later the same activities (“vices which prevail among them and dis- 
honor God and the church") led to the declaration of a public fast. Citing the 
congregants’ pastimes as the source of disorder and the anger of God—as well 
as the immediate cause for two recent outbreaks of the plague—the consistory 
viewed the prohibition of these activities as the solution. It set up five broad 
“rules,” one of which denounced frequenting cabarets and the accompanying 
playing of games of chance and excessive drinking. Such practices, the con- 
sistory warned, were "entirely incompatible with the holiness of the religion 
which they profess."9! The Nîmes consistory pled for fathers to "live well,” “live 
soberly,” “live according to the Gospel," and “promise to do your duty”; these 
were calls for fathers to embrace their divine role as head of the household as 
well as the necessary constraint of being present in their homes.® 

In addition to teaching congregants to live morally and punishing them for 
tarnishing their domestic temples, consistories sought to limit exposure to 
unorthodox religious influences. Pastors and elders sought to reshape the lay 
conception of the home as a holy space that should not be tainted by Catholic 
neighbors. Catholic guests and their heretical ideas could dishonor God and 
thereby compromise the purity of their homes. In a revealing example in the 
Genevan disciplinary records, Pierre Bertet, an armorer, was called in after an 
altercation with one of Geneva's syndics, Lord Michel Morel. Allegedly, Bertet 
mentioned to Morel that he had someone lodging in his house, and the syndic 
responded by cautioning Bertet that “he did not want to lodge a fornicator or 
pimp.” The comment made Bertet "very angry,” so much so that he told Morel 
that once his term as syndic had expired, Bertet would “have it in for him."63 
This altercation illustrates both parties' understanding of the importance of 


60 Raymond Mentzer notes similar efforts to prevent the playing of games during Sunday 
sermons and catechism (Mentzer, "Disciplina nervus ecclesiae, 106). 

61  Mailhet, ed., Églises réformées, 5:108. 

62 Auzière, “Registres du consistoire,” 22, 28, 356. 

63 Registres du Consistoire, 1, f. 191, 10 April 1544. Bertet was punished by the consistory for 
fornication on 16 March 1542, so it is possible that he felt the syndic was making a back- 
handed comment about Bertet's past moral failing (f. 8, 16 March 1542). In another inter- 
esting example, Pierre Des Vignies and Johan Jaquard were summoned in the spring of 
1543 for quarreling: as a part of their defense they protested that they "do not shelter any 
vagabonds in their houses,” (f. g1v, 1 March 1543). Also reference on 30 March 1542, Tyvent 
Laurent was summoned and “[a]sked about the wizard he had in his house and why" 
(f. u, 30 March 1542). That summer another individual, Pernon, was called in “[a]bout 
the honesty of her house, because certain young men who come and go in her house, as 
in fornication" (f. 49, 10 August 1542). In a similar case, the consistory summoned Jehan 
Tevenyn because of his suspicious activity: he was “hanging around a house where he 
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the home and the need to carefully consider the lives and character of the 
guests who entered. Bertet clearly understood that the moral character of 
guests reflected on his own honor and moral standing; he took the suggestion 
that he would host a "fornicator or pimp" as a serious insult. Finally, the Chris- 
tian community supported the purity of a member's household: a syndic who 
had been presiding over the consistory a mere two weeks before cautioned a 
congregant about the need to consider the moral integrity of his home. 

It is difficult to overemphasize the intrusive and disruptive nature of the 
sacralization of the Reformed home. Families were to view their relationships 
through a lens of strict biblical hierarchicalism, embracing the duties of their 
divinely ordained positions. Ecclesiastical leaders called upon their congre- 
gants to break ties with Catholic friends, neighbors, and family members, and 
in doing so, to break generations-long social ties within their communities. 
Husbands and wives were to reorient their social lives around the domestic 
sphere, spending time with one another, their children, and their household 
servants in a manner that would strengthen their religious commitments. 
Whereas Reformed temples were infrequent places of gathering, the homes 
of the faithful would be perpetual spaces for Christian education and piety. In 
a word, Reformed leaders were asking congregants to shift their estimation of 
homes on the sacred-profane continuum. 

As seen, consistories continued to encounter resistance, further reflecting 
Tweed's thesis that understandings of sacred space are the product of negotia- 
tion. On the one hand, even though pastors and elders insisted that church 
buildings were not sacred, some lay believers continued to treat them as sa- 
cred. Some even referred to sanctuaries as the “house of God."9* Conversely, 
pressure to make the Reformed faithful embrace the sacrality of the home ap- 
pears futile in consistory registers, particularly in the early years of the con- 
sistory's work. This reveals the complexity of this negotiation: a change of 
perspective did not affect only a single element of religious life. An assignment 
of sacrality to domestic space meant the fracturing of community relations, 
an overhaul of family rituals, an acceptance of new familial roles and expecta- 
tions, a relinquishing of cherished pastimes and community celebrations, and 


goes too much,” adding that his loitering is “more than being a relative would justify" (f. 51, 
17 August 1542.). Finally, see f. 83v, 1 January 1543. 

64 For example, the Die consistory excoriated its congregants for being "greatly irreverent" 
during baptisms and marriages, instructing them that these events should be observed in 
silence and respect—because they were in the house of God (Mailhet, Églises réformées, 
5:93-94). See also Mailhet, Églises réformées, 3198, 469-470; 5:109; Murdock, “Pure and 
White,” 239. 
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more. Domestic temples and family churches struck at the heart of traditional 
patterns of belief and sociability. Efforts to both desacralize temple space and 
sacralize domestic space were a process in which church leaders and lay peo- 
ple were changed (as Tweed observes, sacred spaces “make and are made”).65 
As the disciplinary records reveal, these were protracted struggles, and dreams 
of godly homes were never fully realized. 

Nevertheless, the Reformed churches' concern for domestic purity was a key 
indicator that the home was sacred space for ecclesiastical leadership. And yet, 
when one approaches the Reformed home through Mary Douglas's theory, it 
defies strict categorization. The essential function of a church building was re- 
ligious piety, and its activities could be entirely dedicated to God. However, the 
home was a mixed-use space. It could be used for practices of religious piety, 
such as psalm-singing, prayer, and devotional reading, but it could simultane- 
ously be a space of pollution in terms of bodily functions, illness, and waste. 
Thus, domestic spaces both challenged and embodied the simple categories 
of pure and polluted. Perhaps one of the contributions of Reformed theology, 
propelled by a strong emphasis on the sovereignty of God, was that homes 
could be both: Reformed theology sacralized the profane, attributing holiness 
to the mundane/polluted life of domestic spaces. Such a notion is a firm rejec- 
tion of Weber's thesis that Reformed theology led to the disenchantment of 
the world. 


Toward Domestication 


While the Reformed dismissal of the holiness of church buildings is easy to 
document, reformers were less explicit about identifying domestic space as 
sacred. Nonetheless, it is evident that the Reformed home was an object of 
intense importance. As ecclesiastical leaders pressed religious understanding 
and practice down to the level of the domestic sphere, the home was redefined 
and repurposed, cleansed and inspected, guarded and surveilled. While it was 
clearly important as a site for education and worship, perhaps its significance 
was even greater than that which is communicated in theological treatises or 
discipline records. 

This study has investigated the ambiguity in the historical records to de- 
cipher the lived importance and function of the Reformed home, reveal- 
ing several important insights. First, the study of sacred space can be prob- 
lematic, because notions of holiness often dwell outside formal definitions. 


65 Tweed, “Space,” 121. 
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The designation of sacred space is less about meeting certain criteria or apply- 
ing a label, and more about a lived, experienced reality. As reformers sought 
to desacralize chapels and sacralize homes, they discovered the challenge of 
simply relabeling space: sacred space was connected to deeply-held popular 
beliefs about reality, the supernatural, and familial-communal memory. 

Second, beliefs regarding sacred space were not monolithic. While a study 
such as this seeks to discern broad themes, it can unwittingly gloss over the 
tremendous diversity of thought among early modern Reformed communities. 
The categories of sacred and profane are only two extremes on a spectrum, and 
believers in the Reformed church existed all across it. 

Last, the disciplinary records demonstrate that Calvin and the other leaders 
of Reformed churches were only partially successful in convincing the faithful 
that their homes possessed a new spiritual significance. And while households 
like that of Coligny were models in consecrating their domestic space, it would 
be an ongoing struggle to convince the faithful that their homes were temples 
of God, unique and holy spaces. These records reveal that Calvin's legacy with 
regard to sacred space was not its abolition but its domestication, shifting the 
sacred emphasis from the church building to the home. 


CHAPTER 11 


The Huguenots and Marks of Honor and 
Distinction in the Parish Church and 
Reformed Temple 


Andrew Spicer 


In 1645, the national synod of the French Reformed Church, meeting at Cha- 
renton, heard an appeal from the consistory of Saint-Jean-de-Gardonnenque 
concerning a seat that a member of the congregation, Monsieur Boni le Jeûne, 
wanted to erect in the Reformed temple. The synod argued that the appeal 
was “not of the nature of those things which are brought unto these assem- 
blies" but nonetheless being "desirous of the peace of that church," it decided 
to overturn the decision of the provincial synod and side with the consistory in 
denying permission for the seat, thereby "retaining the ancient custom of that 
church." The assembly went on to state that decisions regarding the seating in 
Reformed temples were the responsibility of the consistory, which "shall have 
full power to act and provide what will be most for the peoples edifying, with- 
out any appeal at all from them." The same meeting heard another appeal of a 
similar nature after which the synod declared: 


all consistories are strictly forbidden to bring any appeal of this nature 
unto these national synods, and although it be not our intention to trou- 
ble our selves with particular customs ... about seating of persons in our 
temples, yet we do declare our Judgment, that there are less and fewer In- 
conveniences in leaving them free to all comers, than to assign them unto 
particular persons of a private condition, who have no right nor privilege 
to arrogate and claim unto themselves a pre-eminence above any others.” 


When the rulings made at Charenton were reviewed at the next synod in 1659, 
the provincial deputies of Bas Languedoc and the Cévennes protested against 


This essay is based on “Hearing the Word of God? Seating disputes and the French Reformed 
Temples,” delivered at the Sixteenth Century Studies Conference, Denver, on 28 October 2001. 
1 Quick, Synodicon, 2:457; Aymon, ed., Tous les synodes, 2:666—667. 
2 Quick, Synodicon, 2:458; Aymon, ed., Tous les synodes, 2:667—668. 
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this decree “which empowered consistories with full authority to judge sov- 
ereignly and without appeal of those differences arising upon the account of 
seats erected in our temples." By contrast, the representatives from Montpel- 
lier demanded that the decree should be confirmed by the synod. Although the 
appeal against the decree was rejected and the measures taken at Charenton 
were upheld, the synod was mindful of the difficulties that some consistories 
faced in ruling on issues relating to seats? It therefore recommended further 
measures to enable the consistories to resolve disputes relating to places in the 
temple: 


That in case the difficulties be so great, as they cannot be composed by 
the particular consistory, then it may call in the most considerable heads 
of families belonging to their own church, or of the neighbour consisto- 
ries, to be corroborated by their united counsels, and to judge sovereignly 
without appeal concerning those seats, and to prosecute with church 
censures all such persons as will not submit unto their orders, and partic- 
ularly those, who shall attempt to remove a business of this nature from 
our ecclesiastical assemblies.* 


The national synod went on to express again its opinion that there were "fewer 
inconveniences in leaving all seats free and in common.” 

The reluctance of the national synod to become involved in the disputes 
that arose over places in Reformed temples is not surprising. Although the 
provision of seating was intended to encourage a more engaged and recep- 
tive congregation during preaching, it often gave rise to petty squabbles and 
acrimonious disputes. Personal attachments or legal claims to a particular seat 
were jealously guarded by their occupants and the protracted disputes with 
those who challenged them could virtually paralyze consistorial government. 
These disputes could spill over beyond the confines of the Reformed commu- 
nity as the protagonists sought redress in litigation in the secular courts, even 
in some instances reaching the regional parlements. As Raymond Mentzer has 
demonstrated, these disputes were part of the wider efforts made by promi- 
nent members of the congregation to assert their social status within the Re- 
formed community, and to ensure that this was recognized within the temple. 
Concerns about precedence could lead to disorderly scenes as individuals 
jostled and fought to reach the Lord's Table to receive the sacrament ahead of 


3 Quick, Synodicon, 2:529; Aymon, ed., Tous les synodes, 2:746—747. 
4 Quick, Synodicon, 2:529; Aymon, ed., Tous les synodes, 2:746-747. 
5 Quick, Synodicon, 2:529; Aymon, ed., Tous les synodes, 2:746—747. 
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those regarded as their social inferiors. Some of these disputes also reached 
the national synod. As early as 1563, it rejected the case of “a gentleman who 
troubles the church, and wills that his wife come up immediately after him 
unto the Lord's table before any of the men." The consuls of Pamiers appealed 
in 1614 against the provincial synod of Haut Languedoc, which had refused to 
grant them the right "to communicate first at the Lord's table before the judge 
of that city”? 

Nonetheless, some members of the congregation did enjoy a more privi- 
leged status than the rest of the congregation, in particular the local seigneur, 
royal officials, and urban magistrates. Although the national synod had ob- 
served that there were fewer problems if seats were unassigned and free to all 
comers, it did come with the caveat “excepting the lords and magistrates, and 
the judges of that place." In 1659, the provincial synod of Réalmont apparently 
saw no contradiction in agreeing to one Sieur Pujol having a particular place in 
the temple as he was conseiller du roy and greffier in the chambre des comptes, 
while at the same time confirming that there should only be communal seat- 
ing? As in the parish church, the seating arrangements within the temple re- 
flected the social hierarchy of the local community. 

It needs to be remembered that the higher echelons of Reformed society 
possessed their own places of worship. The Edict of Nantes allowed nobles 
with the rights of haute justice to build temples on their estates, where they 
could worship with their families, household and tenants. In some instances, 
such as at Chamerolles, these temples were rooms within a noble residence 
rather than a separate building. Generally less is known about these temples, 
but even here some of the services appear to have been no more harmoni- 
ous than in some urban temples. In 1631, the deputy-general of the Reformed 
churches remonstrated with the national synod at Charenton concerning the 
disruption of worship: 


through the prerogatives of precedency claimed in the churches of no- 
blemen's houses, divers quarrels had arisen, and several murders had 
been committed: therefore his majesty hath ordained, that in such places 
where the publick worship of God, according to our religion, is exercised, 
the proprietors of those houses, may not under colour of that propriety, 


Mentzer, "Les débats sur les bancs.” 
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pretend to any place of sitting than is otherwise due to them, by reason of 
the dignity of their birth, or the honour of their offices.!? 


Even in these private temples, the seating arrangements were to reflect the 
established social hierarchy and orders of precedence. 

Seating was one marker of social distinction within the temple, but there 
were other ways in which prominent members of the community sought to 
demonstrate their precedence and rank. The most eminent continued to enjoy 
the privileges and displays of honor in the local parish churches which accord- 
ed with their status as patron or seigneur. This essay will examine the extent 
to which the elites continued to enjoy these marks of honor in their local par- 
ish church but also how similar privileges came to be exercised in the temple. 
During the course of the seventeenth century, the Reformed found that the 
honorary rights in the parish church that their social rank conveyed were in- 
creasingly eroded and diminished under pressure from the Catholic clergy and 
the crown. Furthermore, the marks of distinction which these elites had come 
to enjoy in the temple also became a means by which to undermine the Re- 
formed Church and discourage its adherents. 


The parish church stood at the heart of communities across France, where the 
faithful assembled for mass on feast days and Sundays, and the rites of the 
Catholic Church punctuated the important stages of their lives. The congrega- 
tions that gathered there mirrored the social hierarchy of the parish; patrons 
and seigneurs were accorded certain rights and privileges that reflected their 
status in the community." A legal treatise from 1620 stated that patrons and 
seigneurs enjoyed "the precedence, authority and pre-eminence and all the 
honorary rights" to which their rank entitled them. These marks of honor con- 
sisted principally of “a place and seat in the Church, in the choir at the place 
most honorable and eminent, which is on the right hand side, to go first in 
processions, at the offertory, and taking the consecrated bread, first after the 
clergy, a burial place in the choir, to put up and display litres or ceintures fune- 
bres [painted black bands on the church walls] around and circling the church, 
inside and out, on which are painted the arms of the deceased." A later trea- 
tise stated that patrons or founders of a church were entitled "to have pews, 
seats, oratories, stools, bench rests, graves, incense, titles, arms, escutcheons 


10 Quick, Synodicon, 2:298; Aymon, ed., Tous les synodes, 2:502. 
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and other signs of their house"? The situation was more complicated if the 
seigneur was not also the patron of the benefice or in places where a commu- 
nity had co-seigneurs. In instances where the order of precedence was unclear, 
it could lead to disputes or even violence as families sought to preserve their 
rights and honor against competing claims.“ It was not just the seigneurs and 
patrons that were entitled to prominent seats; provision also had to be made 
in urban churches for royal officials and magistrates that similarly indicated 
their position in the social hierarchy. Their seats were usually covered with 
tapestries, those of royal officials embroidered with fleurs-de-lys and the mag- 
istrates' with civic coats of arms. The social status and honor in the local com- 
munity that these rights symbolized meant that even patrons and seigneurs 
who professed the Reformed faith continued to assert their rights within the 
parish church. 

The honorary rights and privileges of Reformed patrons and seigneurs 
were briefly considered by the national synod in 1594. The meeting discussed 
whether they should amend the Church's discipline where it stated that “no 
godly man shall be allowed to intermeddle with any matters conjoined with 
Idolatry.” While they resolved to leave the discipline unchanged, they accepted 
that "lay patrons may enjoy their priviledge of laying claim by protestation 
unto their rights and emoluments, that so their title may be preserved.” The 
synod did, however, consider that “collation is against our religion." 6 Amongst 
the various privileges enjoyed by these elites, there were two in particular that 
were jealously guarded by members of the Reformed community. These were 
their entitlement to display coats of arms in the parish church as well as to re- 
tain and be interred in their ancestral burial place. Funerary monuments and 
heraldic display reflected the honor status of the family in the local community. 

Reformed religious practice sought to ensure the simple and respectful buri- 
al of the deceased, shorn of the rites and customs associated with Catholicism, 
but it did not attach any significance to where the interment took place.!” Sei- 
gneurs and patrons therefore continued to assert their ancestral right to burial 
within the parish church, in some cases erecting walls or doors which sealed 
off their family chapels from the rest of the building.? The practice was not 
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unequivocally accepted by the Reformed Church. The provincial synod of Bas- 
Languedoc discussed in 1598 whether it was permissible for the faithful to be 
buried in the churches “where in the times of Papacy they had their tombs,” as 
this was a reflection of their family's honor. The matter was referred to the na- 
tional synod, but the outcome is not recorded.? Under canon law, the church 
or graveyard was desecrated by the interment of a heretic or infidel.2° After 
ordering the exhumation of the corpse of the wife of Philippe de Choiseul, 
seigneur and baron de Presigny, in 1602, the chambre de l'édit at Paris ordered 
"the reconciliation of the place where the body is currently interred”?! The 
Catholic bishops strongly resisted the attempts by Reformed patrons to assert 
their rights, through either preventing these burials or, where they had already 
taken place, seeking the disinterment of the remains.?? The bishop of Orléans 
wanted the body of the comte de Montgomery to be exhumed because it had 
been interred, in 1609, in *holy ground" at the church at Lorges. However, the 
king intervened, arguing that the burial had taken place in the seigneurial cha- 
pel and this did not threaten the dignity and privileges of the Church.?3 Three 
years later at Chalamont, the attempts by the bishop of Nevers to exhume the 
remains of the local seigneur met with strong resistance from the parishioners. 
In spite of his faith, they recognized the good treatment they had received from 
their former seigneur, the obligation that they owed to his memory, and his 
legitimate right to be buried in his family chapel. Ultimately, in this case, the 
bishop succeeded in imposing his will on the community? In the legal cases 
that came before the courts, preserving the sanctity of the building generally 
prevailed over patronal and seigneurial rights.?5 

Seigneurs and patrons were entitled to display their arms in their parish 
churches, which appeared on their pews, painted on the walls, or carved into 
the stone work, as well as in the windows. Their location within the church was 
a further indication of the family's status and connection with the communi- 
ty.26 The arms of families that had become adherents of the Reformed faith 
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continued to be displayed in the local church. At Chalamont, for example, the 
arms of the deceased lord's grand mother were carved on a stone escutcheon, 
an honor indicating how the seigneurie and its property had come into the 
family. At Gyou, in the Haut Auvergne, the arms of the seigneurial family tes- 
tified to their place as patrons and founders of the parish church.?? Heraldry 
could be regarded as conveying the authority and symbolic presence of the 
person who bore these arms, even during their absence from the church.?8 

Displays of arms were closely associated with funerals, although ques- 
tions were raised about whether it was permissible for Reformed adherents to 
carry coats of arms before the coffin.?? It was also customary for black bands 
and coats of arms to be painted on the church walls, known as ceinture funebre 
or litres, commemorating the deceased.?? However, the practice of displaying 
coats of arms in the “temples of Papistry" where the faithful were seigneurs or 
had their tombs, was dismissed as superstitious by the synod of Réalmont in 
1606.3! The bishops also disapproved of these heraldic displays commemorat- 
ing adherents of the Reformed faith in their churches. In 1643, the widow of the 
seigneur of Nogentel was prevented from painting a litre in the parish church, 
and in 1660, the authorities ordered the removal of one in the cemetery chapel 
at Laval and the whitewashing of the walls.?? 

Under pressure from the Catholic clergy, the French crown attempted to 
restrict the legal rights of Reformed seigneurs and patrons, and their associ- 
ated indications of honor and status in the community. Patronage was defined 
by the parlement as a spiritual and ecclesiastical right which those who pro- 
fessed the Reformed faith were incapable of exercising. Nonetheless, they did 
not lose this privilege; it was regarded as just being suspended until such time 
as they returned to the Catholic faith.?? Similar measures were taken to curtail 
the privileges enjoyed by Reformed seigneurs in parish churches; the chambre 
de lédit at Paris ruled in 1609 that only Catholics could enjoy these marks of 
honor?* An arrêt issued in December 1656 denied the Reformed the privilege 
of having a burial place, litres, seats in church, as well as suspending their rights 
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of patronage for as long as they professed the Reformed faith.5%5 The following 
year the council of state ruled that the burial of the Reformed in churches or 
cemeteries on the pretext of being with their forefathers was responsible for 
great disorders, the humiliation of the Church and threatened the ruination 
of the entire Roman Catholic faith.?6 Further regulations restricting Reformed 
rights were issued by the king in 1669, prohibiting burial within the parish 
church: 


That the dead bodies of those of the said so-called reformed religion can 
not be interred in Catholic cemeteries, nor in churches, under the pretext 
that the tombs of their forefathers are there, or that they have some sei- 
gneurial or patronal right.3” 


Through legal judgments and official declarations, the marks of honor which 
Reformed seigneurs had enjoyed within their parish church, which symbol- 
ized their position and social status within the wider community, were gradu- 
ally curtailed by the authorities. These were rights which could only be enjoyed 
by Catholics and were denied to the Reformed for as long as they continued to 
profess their faith. 


Even before the restriction on the honorific rights exercised by Reformed pa- 
trons and seigneurs in the local parish church, they had come to enjoy simi- 
lar privileges at the temple. Some individuals apparently believed that the 
customs associated with their status in the community could be transferred 
from the parish church to Reformed places of worship. In the Ile de France, 
for example, one lord felt that the customary prayers, such as those offered 
by the parish priest and congregation for their patron, should be replicated 
in the temple. This led to an appeal when the provincial synod prohibited the 
minister from offering prayers for the seigneur and his wife during the services, 
particularly recommending them unto God.?? In general, the privileges en- 
joyed by these prominent members of the community fell into three categories 
which paralleled the situation in the parish church. These were a prominent 
and privileged place in the temple from which to hear the sermon, being able 
to display their coats of arms, and, in some cases, having their own burial space. 
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There was a clear distinction between the seating provided for lords, jus- 
tices, and magistrates, and other members of the congregation. This was most 
clearly seen at Charenton, on the outskirts of Paris, where Peter Heylyn noted 
in 1644 that there was “a Parque or enclosure of seates about it [the pulpit], 
where the elders, & persons of greatest quality & strangers sit: The rest of the 
Congregation on formes & lowe stools.”3° More detail is provided from the in- 
spection of the temple in 1679, which indicated that this elite seating was as- 
signed to the leading Huguenot nobles at the French court—Schomberg, de 
la Force, Rohan, Ruvigny—as well as the Dutch, English, German, and Swiss 
ambassadors and the Genevan consul.^? 

The Parisian temple was clearly exceptional and perhaps a better impres- 
sion of the privileged seating is provided by the well-known representation of 
Reformed worship at Le Paradis, the Lyon temple which was erected in 1564 
and torn down by a Catholic mob three years later.*! Below the pulpit there are 
the high-backed benches provided for the magistrates and royal officials, who 
face the rest of the congregation. On the right-hand side, a dark blue tapestry is 
draped over the seats, which is embroidered with fleurs-de-lys indicating that 
these were the seats of royal officials. The decoration on the tapestry on the 
other side is less distinct but a drawing of the temple suggests that the tapestry 
was embroidered with coats of arms, indicating that this was the bench for 
the town's magistrates.^? The bench is occupied by two men wearing their red 
robes of office. The substantial size of these deep seats is emphasized by the 
small children sitting in the front row being examined on their catechism. This 
elite seating is in stark contrast to the humbler benches in the center of the 
temple which are simple planks of wood, closely spaced and without any back- 
rest. Although the minister appears to be preaching from the pulpit, there are 
relatively few people depicted in the temple. In the increasingly overcrowded 
temples of the mid-seventeenth century, the contrast between the more gener- 
ous seating of the elites and other members of the congregation would have 
been striking. 

The different categories of seating represented in the depiction Le Paradis 
could be seen in a number of temples. Although the national synod had rec- 
ommended communal seating in the temple, it nonetheless recognized that 
seigneurs, royal officials, and magistrates were entitled to places of honor. 
The many pleas, confusions, and scandals that had plagued the churches of 
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Dauphiné prompted the consistory at Dieulefit to conclude in 1609, “for the 
glory of God and the well-being and use of their church" that "except for the 
banc of the seigneur, the nobility, the judicial officers, the consuls, and the con- 
sistory, all the other [seats] would be communal in order to end confusion” It 
was a principle that was reiterated again in 1653.43 The importance of recogniz- 
ing social status in the temple was reflected in the reprimand received by the 
church at Collet from the provincial synod of the Cévennes in 1663 for refusing 
to grant permission for one of the co-seigneurs to erect a seat in the temple.*# 
The seigneurs defended their rights within the temple, in a similar manner to 
their Catholic counterparts in the parish church. Over the course of the de- 
cade, the synod heard other cases relating to claims to particular benches, the 
seats for their wives and daughters, etc., as well as subsequent appeals against 
earlier rulings. In their discussions, the synod noted that they took into “con- 
sideration the quality of the said lord.”45 

Passing references suggest that the seats enjoyed by these elites offered 
more privacy as well as comfort and convenience than other places in the tem- 
ple. At Saint-Jean-de-Gardonnenque, the local seigneur obtained permission 
in 1660 for an opening to be made in the wall of the temple from the adjacent 
château, so that he could hear the sermons from his room when he was ill.46 
The temple at Brinon, located on the ground floor of a pavilion in the castle 
courtyard, had about eighteen or twenty benches and a place that was closed 
on all sides for the seigneur? Probably one of the grandest was that which 
had been erected at Saumur for Philippe de Plessis-Mornay, who had been 
governor of the town. A substantial gallery had been built for his use, which 
faced the pulpit but appears to have offered greater privacy, as it was fronted 
with panels rather than the balusters that appeared on other galleries; a door 
provided a private entrance into the temple from the castle.48 Most “bancs de 
distinction" were probably not as grand as that occupied by du Plessis-Mornay, 
but generally seigneurs occupied the most prominent seats within the temple. 

Royal officials and magistrates were also accommodated in well-positioned 
and more substantial seats than those occupied by the rest of the congre- 
gation. Nonetheless, the relative size of these places sometimes prompted 
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disputes over precedence within the temple, such as that between the officers 
of the sénéchausée and the magistrates when the new temple was erected in 
Montauban in 1616.?? As can be seen in the representation of Le Paradis, the 
seats used by these officials were sometimes covered with tapestries embroi- 
dered with fleurs-de-lys or coats of arms. The tapestries were a mark of honor 
usually associated with the parish church but the parity established between 
Catholic and Reformed office-holders by the Edict of Nantes led to their use 
in the temple.9? Initially the justices of the chambre de l'édit at Castres faced 
some resistance when they attempted to introduce this practice; the consis- 
tory opposed the introduction of what they considered to be “marks of vanity 
in the temple.”5! In spite of this early opposition, the privilege became well- 
established at Castres and in other towns where royal officials frequented the 
temple, although from the mid-seventeenth century, sitting on these tapestries 
became a contentious matter. 

Some consistories found it hard to resist the desire of prominent members 
of the congregation to emulate the elites and demonstrate their social status 
which led to the privatization of seating in many temples. Furthermore, in ur- 
ban temples, professions vied for places where they could attend services en 
masse as well as indicate their standing within the community. The scale of 
the appropriation of seating can be seen at Nimes, where a census taken in 
1604 revealed that there were 242 pews occupied by around 790 people, which 
twenty years later had increased to 837. These figures excluded the places of 
honor within the temple. The privatization of seating provided an important 
source of revenue for some Reformed communities; from 1665, wealthy citi- 
zens at Nimes were allowed to build their own private rooms or cabinets ad- 
joining the temple in return for a fee.5 These “bancs particuliers" were no less 
divisive than the elite “bancs de distinction,” being similarly responsible for a 
number of cases that came before the consistories following sleights, disputes, 
and contested rights over places within the temple.5? 

Although not as common as the private seats occupied by the elites, an- 
other privilege enjoyed by some prominent members of the congregation was 
their right to interment and a family burial space at the temple. As early as 
1570, Anthoinette d'Aubeterre, Dame de Soubise, requested in her will that her 
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body should be taken from La Rochelle to be buried at the temple of Mou- 
champs beside the tomb of her late husband.5* There was, however, some 
resistance to burials within the temple. The provincial synod of Bas Langued- 
oc had ruled in 1596 against "interments in the temples where the Word of 
God was preached and the holy sacraments were administered"; it was to be 
neither tolerated nor permitted.5> The deputies from Saintonge asked at the 
national synod in 1603 whether it was permitted for gentlemen to have their 
own burial place and erect funeral monuments in the temple. The synod was 
very clear in its response to this matter but, as with the issue of seating, it was 
prepared to leave such decisions in the hands of the consistories or provincial 
assemblies: 


Whether a private person might appropriate unto himself a place of 
burial, and erect upon pillars or any other way a monument unto himself 
… As to what concerns our churches, this assembly ordaineth, that in 
matters of sepulchres the ancient plainness and simplicity shall be re- 
tained, nor shall any private person appropriate any spot of ground unto 
himself in particular because we express hereby our communion with 
the saints in their death, so in our hope and expectation of a blessed Res- 
surrection. And the same plainness and modesty shall be observed in our 
temples leaving however unto colloquies and consistories to act on spe- 
cial occasions as they shall judge meet.56 


In spite of the disapproval expressed by the national synod, it seems that some 
consistories did permit burials within the temple. In the case of the belea- 
guered consistory at Pau, it was a way of improving the community's finances. 
It charged 300 livres for interment within the temple, a privilege that was read- 
ily taken up by elite members of the congregation.5" Some prominent families 
were able to build their own burial vaults in these temples. At Sedan, Henri 
de la Tour had established a burial place for his family in the temple where he 
was interred in 1623. When the Reformed congregation was obliged to move 
to a new temple, the remains were also transferred.9? Similarly, when officers 
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reported to the Bordeaux parlement in 1668, after inspecting the temple at 
Calonges, they noted that there were "vaults for the interment of the deceased 
of the house of Calonges.”59 

Generally there are only passing references to burials in temples or to family 
vaults, but there is a more detailed description of that erected by Philippe du 
Plessis-Mornay at Saumur. The construction of the temple had been overseen 
by du Plessis-Mornay’s wife, Charlotte Arbaleste, and had been completed by 
1592.9? Du Plessis-Mornay and his wife had bought land adjoining the temple 
where they erected a vault; in their joint will dated February 1606, they stated 
that they were to be interred there together with the remains of their only 
son, Philippe, who had died the previous year fighting in the Low Countries.f! 
His remains were brought to Saumur from Holland to be interred on 21 April 
1606. A procession of officers from the garrison, the town magistrates and of- 
ficeholders accompanied the body through the town to the temple where it 
was received by the elders and laid to rest.9? Du Plessis-Mornay's wife died 
two weeks after the burial of her son and was also interred at the temple. The 
changing political situation resulted in du Plessis-Mornay making a codicil to 
his will in November 1623. He noted that "the state of the town of Saumur is 
greatly altered, and that people of the contrary religion show extreme animos- 
ity towards us,” and so he resolved to be buried instead in his barony of La Forêt 
in Poitou. He then ordered that “the bodies of my wife, my son, and others 
who are interred there, if those for whom it matters so desire, are transported 
to this place of La Forest so that in my chateau, in a place chosen by me, I 
request a mausoleum be constructed." 9? From a brief description provided as 
part of the inspection of the temple undertaken by the intendant in 1680, it 
seems that either some remains were not removed from Saumur or the vault 
was subsequently reused by another family. This report noted that behind one 
of the pews there was a door which gave access to a vault that was 7 feet high, 
10 feet wide and 12 feet long, in which there were two epitaphs to the dead and 
two lead coffins. There was also a second square-shaped vault with platforms 
for coffins.54 The remains of du Plessis-Mornay and his family at La Forét-sur- 
Sèvre were ultimately destroyed during the French Revolution.® 
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Besides privileged seating and sometimes interment within the temple, a 
third mark of honor or distinction that could be seen in Reformed temples 
were displays of heraldry. Generally this heraldry fell into two categories, firstly 
royal or municipal coats of arms as well as heraldic symbols such as fleurs- 
de-lys, while the second form related to a particular individual who usually 
had a personal connection with the temple. Several coats of arms can be seen 
in the representation of Le Paradis, including the depiction in the windows of 
the arms of Charles rx, surrounded with the collar of the order of St Michael 
and surmounted by the crown, together with the arms of Lyon. Royal coats of 
arms and fleurs-de-lys symbolized princely authority, and their erection in par- 
ish churches evoked the presence of the monarch.66 The remains of the arms 
of Henry Iv can still be discerned above the former entrance of the temple 
at Pons, which is now the parish church. The arms of France and Béarn sur- 
rounded by the collar of the order of St Michael, which once graced the Grand 
Temple at La Rochelle, have been reused above the door to the Catholic chapel 
of the hospital of St Louis.6? Following the conversion of the Grand Temple to 
a cathedral, the Reformed congregation had built a new place of worship on 
the outskirts of La Rochelle. Over the entrance, the community displayed the 
arms of the king with the date “1630,” flanked by those of the intendant of the 
region and the governor of the town; a clear demonstration of their loyalty to 
the Catholic regime.9$ The monumental entrance of the Temple Neuf at Mon- 
tauban included the arms of the king in the pediment and those of the town 
over the door with the date of construction.9? By displaying royal insignia and 
coats of arms in their temples, the Reformed made an association with the 
crown which de facto authorized and legitimized their places of worship; it 
effectively symbolized the parity of temples and parish churches within the 
religious landscape. 

Alongside these official displays of heraldry, other temples bore the arms 
of their patrons. The governor of Montpellier, François de Châtillon, was in- 
strumental in the construction of the Grand Temple. His motto and coat of 
arms were carved on to the keystone of the central arch of the building, with 
the date of construction, “1583.” A gallery erected at the expense of the Elector 
Palatine was emblazoned with his arms and the windows bore those of the 
prince de Condé.” Similarly at Montélimar, an escutcheon bearing the arms 
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of the constable of France and Huguenot military leader, Francois, duc de Les- 
diguières, surrounded by his ducal collar was carved over the main entrance 
to the building. An accompanying inscription dated 1613 recorded that Les- 
diguières, who was the governor of the town, donated 20,000 livres towards 
the construction of the building.” His coat of arms was similarly displayed 
on the wall and in the windows of the temple at Grenoble.’? While provid- 
ing funding for the new temple at Thouars in 1645, the duchesse de Trémoille 
ordered her treasurer to ensure that the family coat of arms was carved above 
the entrance.7? 

Besides these conspicuous demonstrations of patronage, it is perhaps not 
surprising that other seigneurs sought to display their coats of arms within the 
temple. The deputies from Saintonge asked the national synod in 1603, “wheth- 
er the lords of the manor, or other gentlemen may set up their escutcheons 
in our Temples.” Although not responding directly to the question of coats of 
arms, the synod considered that “plainness and modesty shall be observed in 
our temples."^ Nonetheless, leading members of the congregation did affix 
their arms and insignia to their places within the temple.” There were proba- 
bly further displays of heraldry in noble temples. At Chamerolles, the surviving 
Reformed decalogue painted on the walls of the chapel was emblazoned with 
two coats of arms but they were scratched out, presumably when the room 
was restored for Catholic worship in 1672.76 The effacing of coats of arms or 
heraldic iconoclasm had powerful symbolic significance that amounted to an 
attack upon the person who bore those arms.77 

In December 1671, an arrêt was issued by the council of state which attacked 
the symbols of social standing and distinction of prominent members of the 
Reformed community. It argued that the marks of distinction displayed in 
parish churches by royal officials and urban magistrates had been appropri- 
ated by the Reformed for their temples. 
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[I]n many of the cities, towns and villages of this kingdom, where the 
exercise of the so-called Reformed religion is permitted, the magistrates 
of royal justice, and the judges of particular justice, and the consuls and 
municipal magistrates, who profess the said religion, affected to have in 
the temples where they worshipped and other places of assembly, elevat- 
ed seats, similar to those that the justices, consuls and magistrates have 
in churches, with tapestries charged with fleurs-de-lys, and the arms of 
his majesty or those of the town and community, and desired to appear 
in the said temples with the red robe, caps and other marks of the mag- 
istrature or consulate .... And one sees on their seats, windows, walls and 
other places in their said temples, the arms of his majesty, the fleurs-de- 
lys, and the arms of the town and community and all other things that 
have never been permitted by his majesty's edicts.78 


The arrét was repeated in February 1672, with the order that the raised seats 
occupied by Reformed officials and magistrates were to be razed and displays 
of heraldry removed within a fortnight of the measure being promulgated.7? 
These measures were the culmination of several years of attrition against dis- 
plays of social distinction and status in Reformed temples. 

The Church in particular objected to the use of the fleurs-de-lys and royal 
heraldry by the Reformed in their temples. The fleurs-de-lys had a religious 
significance, being regarded as a gift from God to Clovis, considered the first 
Christian ruler of France. During the confessional upheavals of the 1560s and 
1570s, they had become an important symbol of the Catholic identity of the 
French crown and royal protection of the Church. Furthermore, the lily flower 
also had important associations with the Virgin Mary? The Assembly of the 
Clergy referred in a remonstrance to the king in 1626 to “the joy and peace that 
had been returned to the Church, and the favor of the Heavens in contributing 
to the design of these arms, replanting the fleurs-de-lys with the mysteries of 
our Redemption in places from where impiety had been banished."?! For the 
royal commissioners implementing the terms of the Edict of Nantes in 1664, 
tapestries charged with the fleurs-de-lys were not to be permitted because the 
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Reformed faith was only tolerated by a king who professed "the Apostolic and 
Roman Catholic Religion."?? 

Furthermore, these commissioners regarded the appearance of royal arms 
in “indecent places,” such as Reformed temples, as injurious to the majesty of 
the crown and its honor? The Assembly of the Clergy protested in 1666 about 
the Reformed wearing their official red robes and caps going to services at the 
temple, as well as about tapestries with fleurs-de-lys or municipal arms; the 
symbols of the king’s majesty were not to be seen in places which professed 
a different religion to the crown.?* Pierre Bernard, a Jesuit, provided further 
explanation about why the Reformed use of royals arms was unacceptable. He 
argued that this was an honor and privilege granted to those who exercised 
royal justice, but it was not a right that individual officers could enjoy in places 
where they did not assemble as a corporate body, such as the temple. It was 
not permitted for “the ornaments or marks of his royal majesty” to be used 
in places where a faith is professed which is contrary to the king’s religion. 
Furthermore, the royal arms were surrounded by the collar of the Order of the 
Holy Spirit; a representation of the Holy Spirit could not be allowed in a Re- 
formed temple. Bernard further argued that the officers of the sénéschausées, 
consuls, and magistrates were not permitted to display in their temples, the 
civic arms of the places they served because they were not Catholics, which 
was the religion of the prince.55 

Bernard's arguments drew upon the evidence from the royal inspection of 
several communities during 1664, which examined whether their temples ac- 
corded with the terms of the edict of Nantes. Amongst the various matters 
arising from the inspection of the temple at Montélimar was the use of royal 
coats of arms and heraldic symbols on the seats of officials who professed 
the Reformed faith. At the entrance to the temple, they saw the inscription 
over the main entrance recording Lesdiguiéres's patronage and emblazoned 
with his coat of arms. The window glass had been painted with the king's 
arms, surmounted by a crown and surrounded by the collar of the order of 
St Michael, together with the arms of the province of Dauphiné and the town. 
They also saw the seats of the vice-sénéschal and his lieutenant, adherents of 
the Reformed faith, as well as that of the advocate, which were covered with 
a tapestry embroidered with fleurs-de-lys. There was a further bench used by 
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local officials that had a similar tapestry.$9 A lettre de cachet was issued in 1671, 
ordering that the seats of the judicial officials and consuls should be "indistin- 
guishable from their co-religionists."57 

The same year the parlement at Metz registered an edict prohibiting the 
embroidered tapestries with the king's arms that covered the seats of the 
parlementaires in the temple. The councillors appealed to the crown against 
the measure, arguing that the Edict of Nantes granted them the same honors 
and rights as those exercised by their Catholic counterparts and that their co- 
religionists at Grenoble, Pau, and Toulouse enjoyed similar privileges. None- 
theless, the parlement implemented the measure. An embroidered tapestry 
was also removed from the benches at Charenton around this time.9? Follow- 
ing a list of legal infractions by the Reformed community at Grenoble, which 
had been submitted to the king by the intendant in 1664, an order was given 
seven years later for the demolition of the Petit Temple. The offenses listed in 
the arrét included: 


Against the expressed orders of his Majesty to those of the said so-called 
Reformed Religion, of putting in the temples which they built in the said 
suburb of trois Cloîtres, and other places where they assembled, such 
tapestries that are charged with fleurs-de-lys and the arms of his Majesty 
or of the said town, nor painting the fleurs-de-lys on the benches, walls, 
windows and other places. 

As also his Majesty expressly forbade those of the said so-called Re- 
formed Religion from placing in the said Temple of the suburb of trois 
Cloitres, the seat and arms of Sieur de Lesdiguiéres, nor on the windows 
or walls.9° 


The publication of the arrét of 1672 was accompanied with inspections to en- 
sure that the Reformed temples had been purged of royal insignia and coats of 
arms. At Nimes, the measure was met with "the greatest consternation" by the 
congregation, which frantically removed all fleurs-de-lys and other heraldic 
symbols from their temple.?! The intendant who went to inspect the temple 
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at Saumur in 1680 was informed that “all our benches are simple wooden 
benches, without arms, fleurs-de-lys or tapestries, nor any other marks of mag- 
istracy, dignity, or of superiority" The building had been purged of all marks 
of distinction, but the detailed measurements and description of the seating 
arrangements did highlight differences in the size and space of the seating, as 
well as noting places that had backrests or shelves for their psalters. Nonethe- 
less, it was claimed that members of the congregation sat down where they 
wished, that no places were assigned or reserved within the temple.9? Not all 
communities responded as efficiently to the arrét. A detailed description of 
the seating arrangements for nobles, ambassadors, and royal officials at Cha- 
renton was made during the inspection of the temple in April 1679, but it was 
acknowledged that this temple did “merit particular consideration.’9? At the 
new temple at Villeneuve outside La Rochelle, the king's and two other coats of 
arms remained over the entrance, while inside the seats of the minister and el- 
ders stood some two or three feet above the rest. There is no reference to places 
for officers or magistrates in the temple, and Elie Benoist suggests that the ar- 
rét was being interpreted in a particularly officious manner. The congregation 
was ordered to reduce the height of the raised seats, so that all the places were 
on the same level.% The crown's policies were intended to erase all marks or 
symbols of social distinction and honor from the Reformed temples. 


Marks of honor and precedence were jealously guarded and defended, some- 
times even with violence, in the parish churches and Reformed temples of 
early modern France. It was these symbols of status that the crown targeted 
as part of its efforts to undermine adherence to the Reformed faith and se- 
cure the (re)conversion of these elites to Catholicism. Initially, the status of 
seigneurs and patrons in the local community meant that even those who 
professed the Reformed faith continued to exercise certain privileges within 
the parish church, particularly the right to interment in their family chapels. 
Furthermore, they came to enjoy similar privileges within the temple, such 
as their private and well-positioned seats, exhibiting their coats of arms and, 
more rarely, a burial vault. While there was some reticence from the consisto- 
ries about ostentatious displays within the temple, they nonetheless accepted 
that lords, officers, and judges should have their own designated places for the 
sermon; a privilege which they generally tried to deny other members of the 
congregation. The Catholic Church fiercely opposed the ability of Reformed 
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adherents to exercise their rights within the parish church, particularly the 
continued use of family chapels for burial, which was regarded as a desecra- 
tion of holy ground. Under pressure from the Catholic clergy, the customary 
rights of Reformed seigneurs and patrons within the parish church were in- 
creasingly restricted. Legally, they did not lose their rights but were prevented 
from enjoying them while they continued to profess the Reformed faith. The 
apparent parity of the Reformed temple with the parish church and their le- 
gitimacy was implicit in the use of royal insignia and heraldry, whether in the 
form of embroidered tapestries covering the benches or carved coats of arms 
over the entrance, and so these also became the focus of attack. The religious 
symbolism of the fleurs-de-lys meant that it was considered inappropriate for 
them to be seen in the temple, while it was argued that it was incompatible for 
there to be displays of royal heraldry in places that professed a different faith 
to the king. From the mid-seventeenth century, the Church was increasingly 
supported by the crown in its efforts to challenge these Reformed displays of 
privilege and social status. The leveling of seats and removal of marks of dis- 
tinction from the temple was part of the crown's attrition of the privileges of 
the Reformed congregations; it diminished the status and impugned the honor 
of their social elites. 
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